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LIST 01’ MEMBBES 

or THIl 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OP BEMAL, 


' ON THE 31st Deobmbee, 1868. 



LIST OF OUDINARY MEMBERS. 



The ^ clistmgiiishes Roii-Suhscribing, and the t R'on-Resident Members* 


N. B. — Grentlemen who may have changed their residence, since this list 
was drawn np, are requested to give intimation of such a change to the 
Secretaries, in order that the necessary alterations may be made in the 
subsequent edition. 

G-entlemen who are proceeding to Europe, with the intention of not return- 
ing to India, are particularly requested to notify to the .Secretaries, whctlicr 
it be then’ desii’c to continue as members of the Society, 


Date of Election, 

1847 June 2. 

1860 Dec. 5. 
1868 Sept. 2. 

1865 June 7. 
1860 July 4. 
1860 April 4. 

1859 Feb. 2. 

1866 Jan. 17. 
1852 Jnly 7. 

1864 May 4. 

1867 Ang. 7. 

1860 Oct. 8. 

1861 May •!. 

1865 Jan. 11. 
1843 Sept. 4. 

1866 Jnly 4. 
1864 Dec. 7. 

1860 Nov. 7. 

1861 Sept. 4. 
1861 July 3. 
1855 Jnly 4. 
1826 Sept. 6. | 


^Abbott, Major-Genl. J., Eoyal 
Artillery. 

Abdullatif, Khan Bahadur, Maulvi. 
fAdam, B. M., Esq. 

Agabeg, J., Esq. 
fAhmad Khan, Saied, Bahadur. 
*Aitchison, J. E. T., Esq., M. D. 

* Alabaster, 0., Esq. 
fAllon, Lieut.-Gol. A. S. 

*Allen, 0., Esq., B. 0. S. 
tAlexander, N. S., Esq., 0. S. 
fAmery, 0. F., Esq. 

Amir Ali Khan, Mdnshi. 

Anderson, Dr. T., F. L. S. 
Anderson, Dr. J., F. L. S. 
♦Anderson, Lieut.-Col. W., Bengal 
Artillery. 

fAnderson, A., Esq. 

♦Anderson, W., Esq. 
t Anley, W. A . D., Esq., 0. E. 

♦Asghnr Ali Khan Bahddur, Nawab. 
♦Asphar, J. J. T. H., Esq. 

Atkinson, W. S.,Bsq., M.A., F. L.S. 
Avdall, J., Esq. 


Europe 

Calcutta 

Agra 

Calcutta 

Allyghur 

Europe 

China 

Allahabad 

Europe 

Mymonsing 

Umritsur 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Fyzabad 

Europe 

Saruii 

Europe 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 


1835 Oct. 7. ^BaherjCoLW. E., Bengal Engineers. 
1865 Nov. 1. Ball, V., Esq,, Geol, Survey, 


Europe 

Calcutta. 


Ill 


-bate of Eileution, 

i860 Nov. 7. 

fBanerjij The Bev. K. M. 

Burdwau 

1864 May. 4. 

'^Barry, Dr. J. B. 

Europe 

1866 Jan. 17. 

Barton, The Bev. J, 

Calcutta 

1862 Aug. 6. 

fBasevi, Capt. J. P., Royal En- 

1860 July 4. 

gineers. 

Bangalore 

Batten, a H. M., Esq., B. 0. S. 

Calcutta 

1888 Jan. 3. 

*Batten, J. H., Esq., B. C. S. 

Europe 

1859 May 4. 

Bayley, E. 0,, Esq., B. 0. S. 

Calcutta 

1861 Feb. 6. 

fBayley, S. C., Esq., B. C. 8. 

Patna 

1868 May 6. 

^Baynes, J., Esq. 

Europe 

1849 June 6. 

*Beaclon, The Hon^ble Sir Cecil, B. 


C. S. 

Europe 

1864 Sept. 7. 

^Beames, J., Esq., B. 0. S. 

Europe 

1841 April 7. 

Beaufort, E. L., Esq., B. C. 8. 

Calcutta 

1861 Seijt. 4. 

*Beavan, Lieut. R. 0., late 62nd 


B. K L 

Europe 

1847 Aug. 4. 

"^Beckwith, J., Esq. 

Europe 

1867 July 3. 

tBelletty, N. A., Esq., Civil Assistant 


, Surgeon. 

Cherra-Punji 

1830 Sept. 1. 

^Benson, Lieut.-Gol. E. 

Europe 

1862 Oct. 8. j 

fBernard, C. E., Esq., B. C. S. 

j Nagpore 

1862 June. 4. 

•('Bhau Daji, Dr. 

Bombay 

1868 Apl. 1. 

Bholan^tha Chandra, Babu. 

Calcutta 

1864 Nov. 2. 

Bhudeva Mukerjea, Babu, 

Chinsurah 

1840 July 15. 

*Birch, Major- Greneral Sir B, J. H., 


K. 0. B. 

Europe 

1846 Mar. 4. 

*Blagrave, Major T. C., 26th Begt. 


B. N. L 

Europe 

1859 Sept. 7. 

Blane, Lieiit.-Col. S. J. 

Calcutta 

1857 Mar. 4. 

Blanford, H. E,, Esq., A, R. S. M., 



E, a. S. 

Calcutta 

1859 Aug. 3. 

Blanford, W. T., Esq., A. B. S. M., 


E. G. S., Geol. Survey. 

Calcutta 

1864 April 6. 

Blochmaiin, H., Esq., M. A. 

Calcutta 

1857 Aug. 2. 

*Bogle, Lieut.- Col. Sir A., Kt. 

Europe 

1869 Aug. 3. 

Bolaichaiida Sing, B^bu. 

Calcutta 

1866 June 6. 

Bourke, W. M., Esq. 

Calcutta 

1867 May 1. 

fBonavia, E., Esq., M. D., Asst. 

Lucknow' 

Surgeon. 

1859 Oct. 12 

fBowriug, L. B., Esq., B. C. 8. 

Mysore, Ooorg 

1868 Jan. 15- 

fBoxwell, J., Esq., 0. S. 

Puri 

1854 Nov. 1. 

^Boycott, Dr. T., B, M. S. 

Europe 

1860 Mar. 2. 

Brandis, Dr. D. 

Calcutta 

1860 Oct. 3. 

^Brandreth, The Hon’ble J. E. L, 

Europe 

1862 Jan. 15. 

^Briggs, Lieut.-Col. D. 

Europe 

1866 April 4. 

^^Broderick, H..C., Esq., M.-D. 

Europe 

1847 June 2 

*Brodie, Capt. T., 6th Begt. B. N. I. 

Europe 



IV 


Date of Eeleetion, 

1866 Hn, 17. 

1860 Nov. 7. 
1866 June 6. 
1868 June 8. 
1866 Jnne 6. 

1866 Sept, 8. 

1867 Sept. 4. 

1860 June 6. 

1859 Sept. 7. 

1868 June 3. 

1860 Jan. 3. 

1865 Nov. 1. 

1867 Deo. 4. 

1868 Augt, 6. 

1867 Dec. 4. 
1863 Aug. 5. 

1868 Deb. 5. 

1863 April 1. 

1864 May 4. 

1861 Sept. 4. 

1868 Nov. 4. 

1862 April 2. 
1851 Mar. 6. 
1868 Dec. 2. 

1860 Dec. 6. 

1867 Mar. 4. 

1868 May 6. 

1866 May, 2. 

1866 Jan. 17. 

1861 July 3. 

1867 Aug. 7. 

1868 Sept. 2. 
1866 Deb. 7. 

1862 April 2. 
1847 June 2. 

1861 Mar. 6. 

1865 May 3. 
1861 Nov. 6. 
1864 July 6. 

1866 June 4. 
1861 June 6. 


*Brown, Lieut.-Col. D. 
f Browne, Capt, Jlorace A. 
fBrownfield, 0., Esq. 
tBuck, E. 0., Esq., C. 8. 

Buckle, Dr. H. B,, G. B. 
Basbirmldin, Sultan Moliammad, 
fButler, Lieut. J. 


Europe 

Amberst 

Kaniarup. 

Cawnj^oro 

Calcutta 

Seramporo 

Growbati 


fCampbell, 0., Esq., 0. E. 

* Campbell, Dr. A. ' 

^Campbell, Tbe Hon^ble G. 
f Carnac, H. Rivett, Esq., B. C. S. 
fOarnegy, P., Esq. 
fCbambers, D. J., Esq. 
f Cbandramohana Gosvami 
fCbisbolm, J. 'W.j.Esq, 
f Obandranatba Raya, Kumar. 
jOlark, Major E., Bengal Staff. 
^Clegborn, Dr. H. 
tOline, Esq., G. W., LL. D,,D. G. S. 
fOockburn, J. D., Esq,, 0. E. 

fCole, Lieut. H. H., Royl. Engr, 
fOolles, J, A. P., Esq., M.D, 
"^Colvin, J. H. B., Esq,, B. C. S. 
Cooke, J, E., Esq. 

^Cooper, D. PI., Esq., B. 0. S, 
^'Cowell, E. B„ Esq., M. A. 
fCoxbead, T. E;, Esq., 0. S. 

*Cox, W. PL, Esq. 

Crawford, J. A., Esq., 0. S. 
^Crockett, Oliver R,, Esq, 
tCurran, R. H., Esq., L. R. C. S., 
L. K. R. 0. P. 

Cutsem, E. Cb. Yan, Esq. • 


J ubbulporo 
Europe 
Europe 
Nagpore 
Dyzabad 
Lucknow 
Gowbati 
' Belasporo 
I Natore 
1 Baraitcb 
I Europe 
Nagpore 
Kurburbaii 
Colliery 
Sealkoto 
Hazara 
Europe 
Calcutta 
Europe 
Europe 
Magura 
Enz'opo 
Calcutta 
Cbina 

Port Blair 
Calcuttsv 


fDaly, N., Esq. 


*Dalrymple, ]?. A. E., Esq., C. S. 
tDaUo^Lfeut.-Col. B. T., 9t]i Kegt. 


*Davey, K T., Esq., Kevenne Sur 
fDavies, C., Esq. 
fDavieSjE. H , Esq., B. 0. S. 
Devendra Mallika, Babu. 
^DeBourbel, Major E,, Bengal Engi 
^fiis Excellency Sir Y 


Mayanoung^ 
Burma 
Europe 
Chota Nag- 
pore 
Europe 
Rotasglmr 
Lucknow 
Calcutta ’ 
Europe 

Europe- 


/ 
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Date of Election. 

1863 "i^b. 4. 

fDev Narayana Singli, Tlie Hon^ble 



K^jah. 

Benares 

1861 Mar. 6. 

'^'Pevereux, The Hon'ble H. 3B., 


1862 May 7. 

B. 0. S. 

Europe 

fDhaiiapati Singha Doogliur, Rdyah 

1853 Sept. 7. 

Bah'Mnr, 

Aziragunj 

Dickens, Lieut. -Col. 0, H. 

Calcutta 

1860 Nov. 7. 

Digamvara Mitra, Babu. 

Calcutta 

1859 Sept. 7. 

^'Douglas, OoL C. 

Europe 

1864 Dec. 7. 

^Dunlop, D. G., Esci. 

Europe 

1867 June 5. 

i'Duthoits, W., Esq., 0. S. 

Mirzapore 

1861 May 1. 

*Eaiie, Capt. E. L., Bengal Artillery. 

Europe 

1857 May 6. 

^Eatwell, Dr. W. C. B. 
fEclowes, W., Esq., M. D. 

Euroj)e 

1868 Oct. 7. 

Erinpur 

1840 Oct. 7. 

1 *Bdgeworth, M. P., Esq., B. 0. S. 

Europe 

1863 May 6. 

fEdgar, J. W., Esq., B. G. S. 

Cachar 

1865 Feb. 1. 

fEgertoii, Pli., Esq., B. C. 8. 

XJmritsar 

1846 Jan. 7. 

^^Elliott, Sir Walter, late M. 0. S. 
fEliiott, C. A., Esq., B. C. S. 

Europe 

1859 Nov, 2. 

Furriickabad 

1856 Mar, 5. 

Lieut.-Ool. R. R. W., 2Srd 



Regt. B. N. I. 

Europe 

1854 Nov. 1. 

f ElpMnstone, Capt. M. W., 4tli Begt. 

Lahore 


B. N. L 

1868 Sept. 2. 

Ernsth arisen, Baron 0. 

Calcutta 

1861 Jan. 9. 

*Erskine,The Hon’ble C.J., Bombay 

Europe 

1856 Ang- 6. 

C. S. 

*Ersldne, Major W. C. B. 

Europe 

1863 Oct. 7. 

Ewart, Dr. J. 

Calcutta 

1862 Ang. 6. 

^Eyre, Col. Vincent, C. B. 

Europe 

1865 June 7. 

Eawcns, Dr. J. 

Calcutta 

1851 May 7. 

Eayrer, Dr. J., C. S. I. 

Calcutta 

1863 Jan. 15. 

j-pedden, Erancis, Esq., Geol. Survey. 

Bombay 

1868 May 6. 

^Field, C. D., Esq., G. S. 

Europe 

1859 Oct. 12. 

*Eisher, A., Esq. 

China 

1860 Mar. 7. 

*Eitzwilliam, The Hon’hle W. S. 

Europe 

1865 April 5. 

f Fleming, Dr. J. M., 29th N. I, 

Niinar, 

1867 April 3. 

*Ford, Lieut.-Ool. B. ! 

f Forest, R., Esq., Civil Engineer. 

Europe 

1861 Feb. 6. 

Etwali 

1868 June 3. 

Francis, Dr. 0. R. 

Calcutta 

1863 Dec. 2. 

fForsyth, Lieut. J., Bengl.Staff Corps. 

Nitnar, 

1863 June 3. 

fForsyth, T. D., Esq., 0. B. 

Jullunclir 

1868 April. 1. 

-j-Frederic of Schleswig Holstein, H. S. 

Europe 

H. Prince. 

I860- Mar. 7. 

*Frerc, His Excellency Sir H. Bartle, 

Europe 


K. C.B.,B. C. S. 



Y1 


Date of Election. 

1859 O^t. 12. 
1859 Dec. 7. 
1867 Sept. 4. 
.1849 Sept. 5. 


1864 Aug. 11. 
1859 Aug. 8. 

1867 Dec. 4. 

1867 Sept. 4. 

1868 Nov. 4. 

1869 Sept. 7. 

1865 June 7. 
1842 Sept. 2. 
1867 May 1. 

1861 Deb. C. 

1859 Sept. 7. 

1862 July 2. 
1864 Dec. 5. 

1862 Deb. 5. 

1863 Nov. 4. 

1859 Dec. 7. 

1860 Jan. 4. 
1867 Aug. 7. 
1867 June 6. 

1860 July 4. 

1866 June 6. 

1861 Sept. 4. 

1860 Nov. 7. 

1861 Deb. 6. 

1862 Deb. 5. 

1867 July 3. 
1847 June 2. 
1866 Jan. 17. 

1863 June 3. 
1855 Mar. 7. 
1847 May 6. 

1859 Oct. 12. 
1866 Nov. 1. 
1862 Oct. 8. 

1860 Oct. 3. 


'-•'Dui-long, Major J. G. 11. 

Dutteli All, Manlvi. 

Fyfe, W., Tbe Kev. 
fDytclie, Ool. A., 0. S. E., Chief 
Comiss, of Burmah. 

fGarrett, 0. B., Esg., 0. S. 

G-astrell, Col. J. E., 13th Eegt. 
N. I., Supdt. Rev. Survey. 
j-Gay, E., Esq. 

G-anram, Oapt. 
fGeddes, J. 0., Esq., 0. S.* 
Geogliegan, J., Esq,, B. C. S. 
tGiles, A. H., Esq. 

* Gladstone, W., Esq. 

Glover, .the Hon’ble E. 
t God win- Austen, H, H,, Oapt., 
Topograph. Survey. 

^'Goodeve, E., Esq., M. D. 

Gordon, J. I>., Esq., 0. S. 
tGnvucharana Basa, Babu. 
■(•Gauradasa Basalca, Bdbu. 
f Go wan, Lieut. -Col. J. G. 

^^^Grant, Sir J. P., K. 0. B. 

Grant, T. E., Esq. 

Granvilie, W. L., Esq. 
f Gregory, Lieut. J., Pepy. Comr. 
Grey, TheHon.^bleW,,B.C.S., Lieut.- 
Governor of Bengal. 
tGribble, T. W., Esq., B. 0. S. 
tGriffin, L. H., E.sq., B. C. S. 
fGriffith, E. T. H., Esq. 
fGrowse, E. S., Esq.,B. C. S. 
^Guthrie, Ool. 0. S., Bengal Engrs. 

fHaclcet, 0. A., Esq., Geol. Survey. 
^Hali, E. E., Esq., M. A., B. G. L. 
fHamilton, Major T. 0. 

''•^Hamiitoii, Col. G. W, 
fHamilton, E., Esq. i 

*I-Iannyngton, CoL J. 0., 63rd Eegt. 
N. I 

*Hardie, Br. G. K. 

Harendra Krishna, Kumar. 
*Harington, The Hon'ble II. B. 
fHarris, E. B., Esq., 0. E., Bistrict 
Engineer. 


Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Eangoon 

Shahabad 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Pooree 

Calcutta 

Krishnagur 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Cherra Pooiiji 

Euroi^e 

Calcutta 

Janitikandi 

Khuna 

Morar, Gwalior 

Europe 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Sanioogooting 

Calcutta 

Kooshtea 

Umritsai', 

Benares 

Mynpoorie 

Europe 

Agra 
Europe 
Eangoon 
Europe 
W urdah 

Europe 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Euro|)e 

Burdwan 



Date ol' Eleetion. 

1861 B^b. 6. 

fHarrison, A. 8,, Esq., B. A. 

Bareilly 

1859 Oct. 12. 

fl-Iaugliton, Liout.-OoL J. C., 0. S. I. i 

Coocb Bebar 

1862 Aug. 6. 

"^'Heeley, W. L., Esq., 0. S. 

Europe 

1866 April 4. 

Heury, N. A., Esq. 

Calcutta 

1859 Aug. 3. 

fHenessey, J. B. N., Escf. 

Debra Dboon 

1853 July 6. 

"^^Herschel, W. J., Esq., B. 0. S. 

Europe 

1854 Mar. 1. 

■’■‘Hiobens, Lieut. W., Bengal Engrs, 

Europe 

1866 Jan. 17. 

t Hicks, J. Gr., Esq. 

Lahore 

1868 Aug. 5. 

fHobart, E. T., Esq,, 0. S. 

Busti 

1860 May 2. 

Hobliouse, TbeHon’bleC.P.jB.C.S. 

Calcutta 

1844 Mar. 7. 

fHopldnson, Lieut.- Col. H. H. 

Assam 

1863 July 1. 

*Horne, 0., Esc[., 0. S. 

Europe 

1860 Mar. 7. 

Hovenden, Major J, J., Bengal 


Engrs. 

Calcutta 

1863 Jan. 15. 

fHowell, M. S., Bs(i., C. S. 

Debra Dboon 

1867 Sept. 4. 

tHugbes, A. J., Esq., C. E. 

Dariabad 

1867 Aug. 17. 

tHuglies, T. H., E«q., A. R. S. M., 


E. 6-. S., Geol. Survey. 

Hazarebagb 

1867 Aug. 7. 

*Hugbes, Lieut. W. G. 

Europe 

1868 Nov. 4. 

fHolroyd, Oapt. W. B. M. 

Punjab 

1866 Feb. 7. 

*Hoyle, G. W., Esq, 

Europe 

1867 May 1. 

"^'Hyatt, Dr. B. N., Civil Surgeon. 

Europe 

1868 April 1. 

Hyde, Col. H. 

Calcutta 

1866 Mar. 7. 

f Lvine, W,, Esq., 0. S. 

Mozuflternug" 

1860 Jan. 4. 

finnes, Major J. J. M. 

ger 

Punjab 

1862 Oct. 8. ' 

f Irwin, Yalentine, Esq., 0. S. 

Tipperali 

1853 Dec. 7. 

flsirvaprasada Singlia, Baliudur, 



Bajali, 

1 Benares 

1864 Sept. 7. 

Jackson, The HoiVble E. 

Galctttta 

1841 Mar, 6. 

"^Jackson, W. B., Esq., B. 0. S. 

Europe 

1861 Dec. 4. 

‘^'Janies, Major H. R., C. B. 

Europe 

1864 Sept. 7. 

^'Jardine, B*, Esq., 0. S. 

Eui‘ope 

1845 Deo. 3. 

f Jerdon, Dr. T. 0. 

Assam 

1866 Deb. 7. 

f Jolmson, W. H., Esq. 

Sealkote 

1847 June 2. , 

f Jolmstone, J., Esq. 

Europe 

1862 Mar. 5. 

t Johnstone, Capt. J.W.H., Assistant 

Sbabpore 


Commissioner. 

1867 Dec. 4. , 

f Jolmstone, Lieut. J,, Special Asst. 

Blmddruck 


Keongbur. 

1859 Sept. 7. 

^ Jones, B., Esq. 

Europe 

1865 June 7. 

f Jayakissen, Dasa BabMur, Bajali, 

Allygbur 

1866 Mar. 7. 

Kadarenatba Mukerji. 

Bliowanipore 

1858 Deb. 3. 

Kaliprasanna Singba, Bubu. 

Calcutta 



Vlll 


Date of El ection. 

1863 July 1- 
1868 Feb. 

1850 April 3. 

1861 Dec. 15. 
1867 Dec. 4. 
1867 Mar. 6. 

1862 Jan. 15. 

1867 Mar. 6. 

1839 Mar. 6. 

1861 Mar. 6. 

1863 Sept 2. 

1851 Dec. 8. 

1868 Sept. 2. 

1852 April 7. 
1868 Feb. 5. 
1868 July 1. 

1859 Dec. 7. 

1865 June 7. 
1856 Feb. 6. 

1860 Jan. 4. 

1862 Dec. 8. 

1864 Nov. 2. 

1866 May 2. 
1866 Jan. 17. 

1861 April 3, 
1854 Nov. 1. 

1868 Dec. 2. 
1866 June 6. 
1848 April 5. 

1866 Jan. 17. 

1865 Nov. 1. 

1853 April 6. 

1867 July 3. 
1867 July 3. 

1863 Jan. 15. 
1867 April 3. 
1860 Jan. 4. 

1866 Mar. 1, . 

1862 Sept. 3. 

1860 July 4. 
1852 Nov. 3. 

1861 June 5. 

1867 Mar. 6. 


^‘Kane, H. S., M. D. 

Europe 

fKavanagli, J., Esq. 

Goond, Oudh 
Europe 

^Kajj The Hev. W., D. D* 

f KempsoH; M., Esq., M. A. 

Bareilly 

fKing, Gr,, Esq., M. !>* 

Saharunpore 

fKiiig, Capt. H. W. 

India 

fKing, W., Jr., Esq., Geol. Survey. 

Madras 

fKnox, Gr. E., Esq., C. S. 

Meerut 

*Laidlay, J. W., Esq. 

Europe 

^Laing, The Hon’ble S. 

Europe 

Lane, T. B., Esq., B. 0. S. 

Calcutta 

fLayard, Lient.-Col. E. P. 

Bhagulpore 

Lazarus, G,, Esq. 

Calcutta 

*Lees, Major W. N., LL. L. 

Europe 

fLees, L. H,, Esq., M. J). 

Simla 

fLeitner, Dr. Gt. W. 

Lahore 

Leonard, H., Esq., 0. E. 

Calcutta 

*Lewin, Capt. T. H, 

Europe 

*Liebig, Dr. Q-. Von. 

Europe 

Lindsay, E. J., Esq. 

Calcutta 

*Lobb, S., Esq., M. A. 

Europe 

Locke, H. H., Esq, 

Calcutta 

*Lovett, Lieutenant B. 

Ispahan 

fLow, James, Esq., G. T. S. 

Dehra Dlioon 

fLumsden, Lieut. -Col. P. S. i 

Simla 

*Lushington, E. A., Esq,, B. 0. S. 

Europe 

fMacauIiffe, M., Esq., C. S. 

Multan 

Macdonald, Major J., Staff Corps. 

Calcutta 

fMaclagan, Lieut.-Col. E., E.E.S.E. 

Lahore 

fMaegregor, Lieut, C. M, 

Simla 

Mackenzie, A., Esq., C, S. 

Calcutta 

Macrae, Dr. A. C. 

Calcutta 

Mackenzie, 0. S,, Esq., M. D. 

Calcutta 

Macnamara, Dr. 0. 

Calcutta 

Maine, The Hon’ble H. S. 

Calcutta 

fMainwaring, Lieut.-Col. G. 

Darjeeling 

*Mair, D. K.,Esq., M. A. 

Europe 

Malleson, Lieut.-Col. G. B. 

Calcutta 

fMallet, E, E., Esq., Geol. Survey. 

NowgongjBun- 

delcuud 

fMan, E, G,, Esq. 

Burdwan 

Manickjee Eustomjee, Esej. 

Calcutta 

fM6-na Singlia Bahadur, Maharajah. 

Oudh 

Markby, the Hon’ble W. 

Calcutta 



JDate of Election. 

1864 ITig. 11. 
1868 July 1. 
18'50 Jan. 2. 
1863 Oct. 7. 
1863 Nov. 4. 
1837 Oct. 4. 

1860 Mar. 7. 

1861 Feb. 6. 

1855 Nov. 7. 
1867 June 5. 

1850 April 3. 
1867 April 3. 
1847 April 7. 

1856 Feb. 6. 

1867 Mar. 6. 

1865 July 5. 
1854 Dec. 6. 

1868 Aug. 5. 
1837 July 5. 
1854 Oct. 11. 

1862 July 2. 

1867 May 1. 
1860 Nov. 7. 

1865 Feb. 1. 
1852 Sept. 1. 

1863 Jan. 15. 

1867 June 5. 
1860 June 4. 

1851 June 4. 

1867 Aug. 7. 

1864 Dec. 7. 

1866 July 4. 

1837 June 7. 
1847 Feb. 10. 

1864 Mar. 2. 

1868 Nov. 4. 
1862 May 7. 
1868 Aug. 5. 


ix 


*Marks, The Kev. J. Ebenezer. 
fMarshall, Lieut. 0. H. T. 
*Marshman, J. 0., E.sq. 
f Martin, T., Esq^., 0. E. 

^McClelland, Dr. J. 

+McLeod,The Hon’ble Sir D.P.,C.B. 

B. C, S. ’ 

fMedlicott, H. B., Esq., E. G. S., 
Geol. Survey. 

Melviile,0capt. A.B., late 67th. N. L, 
Siirv. GeiiL's Dept. 

*Middleton, J., Esq. 

Milman, B., J). B., The Bight Bev. 

Lord Bishop ol Calcutta. 
mills, A. J. M., Esq,, B. 0. 8. 

Maheiidralala Saracara, Br. 
f Money, B. J., Esq,, B. 0. S. 
^Money, W, J., Esq, 

*|-Montgomerie, Gapt, T. G. 
fMorland, Major J. 
fMonis, G. G., Esq., B. 0. S, 
fMuir, Capt. W, J. W. 

*Muir, J*., Esq, 

fMuir, The Hon’ble Sir. W., B, C. 8. 

^Napier of Magdala, Lord B., General, 
B., G, 0. S. L K. 0. B. 

Nelson, J. B., Esq. 

'^Newmarch, Lieut-Ool. C. B, 

"^""Newul Kishwar, Mdnshi. 

■^'Nioholls, Capt. W. T., 24th Begi- 
ment M. N. I. 

Norman, The Hon’hle J. P. 

Ohhayacharana Mallika, B^bu. I 
^'Oldham, Oh., Esq,, Geol. Survey. ' 
Oldham, Til., Esq., LL. B., E. B. S. 
Geol. Survey. 
fOldham, A., Esq., C. B. 

Onslow, B. B., Esq. 

■^'Onnsby, M. H., Esq., 0. E., Geol. 
Survey. 

^'O’Shauglmessy, Sir W. B. 

"^Ouseiy, Major W. B. 

^Palmer, Br. W. J. 
f Pearson, 0., Esq. 

Partridge, S. B., Esq., M. D. 
fPerldiis H. E., Esq., C, S. 


Europe 

Lahore 

Europe 

Midnapore 

Europe 

Lahore 

Baltonguaj 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Bhagulpure 

Europe 

Bera Boon 

Belhi 

Backergu nge 
Abu, 

Europe 

Aliahabad 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Lucknow 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Koostliea 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 
j Punjab 
Calcutta 
Hoshyarpore 
* Punjab 
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Date of Election. 

1867 l^b. 6. 
1860 Feb. 1. 

1867 Mar. 6. 

1864 Mar. 2. 

1865 Sept. 6. 

1868 May 6. 

1867 Nov. 6. 
1835 July 1. 
1864 Nov. 2. 

1868 May 6. 

1867 Sept. 4. 
1862 Oct. 8. 

1868 April 1. 
1839 Mar. 6. 
1860 Jan. 4. 
1825 Mar. 9. 
1864 Feb. 3. 


Paul, J., Esq, 

“^‘Pearse, Major G. G. 

Pearimaliana Bliikerji, M.A., Babu. 
^Pellew, F. H., Esq., 0. S. 
fPeppe, J. H., Esq. 

Peterson, F. W., Esq. 

"^Petit, Mons. Eugene. 
^Pliayre,Col.,SirA.P.,K.O.S.L,O.B. 
Pliear, The Hon'ble J. B. 

Piiie, A., Esq. 

^'Place,Mons. V. Consul- Gen. France. 
j-Pulinvehari Sen, Babu. 
fPramatlianatlia Eaj^a, Kumar.' 
Pratt, Ven’bleArchdeacon J.H.,M,A 
Piyanatli Seta, Babu. 

^‘Prinsep, C. K., Esq. 
fPullan, Lieut. A., G. T. Survey. 


Calcutta 

Europe 

Uttaraparalx 

Europe 

Gya 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Berhainpore 

Digapati 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Debra Dhoon 


1853 April 6. 
1849 Sept. 5. 

1856 Mar. 5. 
1868 Jan. 15. 
1864 May 4. 
1837 Feb. 1. 
1866 Jan. 17. 

1860 Mar. 7. 
1868 June 3. 
1868 July 1, 

1864 Dec, 7. 

1857 June 7. 
1868 April 1. 
1868 July 1. 
1863 April 1. 

1865 Feb. 1. 
1847 Dec. 1. 
1868 Dec. 6. 
1859 Sept. 7. 
1865 June 7, 
1856 Aug, 6. 


Eadhanatha Sikclara, Babu. 
Eajendra Dutt, Babu. 

Eajendralala Mitra, Bdbu. 
fEaklialadasa Haldara, Babu. 
Eamanath Bose, Babu. 

Eamanatli Takura, Babu. 
fEattray, A., Esq., iVsst. Commr. 

Hill Tracts. 
fEeid, H. 8., Esq. 

Eeinhold, H. , Esq. 
fEenny, E. H., Esq. 
fEichardson, E. J., Esq., C, S. 
^Eiddell, Hon’ble H. B., B. 0. S. 
Eobb, G., Esq., 

Eoberts, The Eev. J. 
fEobertson, 0., Esq., C. 8. 

Eobinson, S. H., Esq. 

'^'Eogers, Capt. T. E. 

Boss, J. M., Esq. 
fEussell, A. E., Esq., B, C. S. 
Stoddprasad Mukerji, Babu. 
Satyasaran Ghosala, Eajah. 8. 


1861 Dec. 
1864 June 
1854 Dec. 

1854 May 
1860 Feb. 


4. 

1 . 

6 . 

2 . 

1 . 


fSaunders, C. B., Esq., B, C. 
Saunders, J. O’B., Esq, 
fSaxton, Lt.-Col. G. H., F G 
38th M. N. I. 

Schiller, F., Esq. 

Scott, Col. E. W. S. 


s. 


Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Purulea 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Chittagong 
Oudh 
Calcutta 
j Chittagong 
Sliahabad 
Europe 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Nyne Tal 
Calcutta 
Europe 
Calcutta 
Burdwan 
Baraset 
B hooky las, 
Calcutta 
Hyderabad 
Calcutta 

Ootaoamund 

Calcutta 

Europe 



XI 


Date of Election. 

1866 Jaa. 17. 

t Seaton, Oapt. W. J. 

Rangoon 

1860 July 4. 

fShelverton, Gr., Esq. 

Waltair 

1866 Sept. 5. 

fSherer, Major J. E. 

Kanirup 

1867 April 3. 

f Slierifiil OmrahjThe Hon^ble Navab 


Sir, Baliadur, K. C. S. I. 

Madras 

1845 Jan. 14. 

■^'Slierwill, Lt.-Gol. W. S., GGtb. 



Regiment B. N. I., F. Q-. S., 
F. R. G-. S. 

Europe 

1868 Oct. 7. 

SLircore, Dr. S. M. 

Calcutta 

1863 April 1. 

f Showers, Lieut. -Col, C. L. 

Agra 

1866 June 6. 

Sime, J., Esq. B. A. 

Calcutta 

1864 Sept. 7. 

f Sladen, Capt. E, B. 

Mandalay 

1866 June 6. 

{Smart, R. B., E.sq., Rev. Sur. 

Raipore, Gen- 

1865 July 6. 

t Smith, D. Boyes, Esq., M, B. 

tral Province 
Calcutta 

1868 April 1. 

f Smith, McLaren W., Esq. 

Berhamj)ore 

1868 July 1. 

Smith, W., Esq., C. E. 

Calcutta 

1856 Feb. 6. 

■^'Smith, Ool. J. F. 

Europe 

1854 Sept. 6. 

f Spanlde, The Hon’hle R., B. 0. S. 

Agra 

1864 Mar. 2. 

t Spearman, Lieut. R. 

Rangoon 

1867 May 1. 

‘^'Stcel, Lieut. E. L, R. A. 

Europe 

1843 Sept. 4. 

fStevens, W. H., Esq., 0. E. 

Barhhanga 

1867 Deo. 4. 

^"^Stephen, Major J. Gr., 8th N. I. 

Europe 

1863 Sept. 2. 

Stewart, B, D., Esq. 

Calcutta 

1864 April 6. 

f Stewart, J. L., Esq., M. B. 

Lahore 

1861 Sept. 4. 

Stokes, Whitley, Esq, 

Calcutta 

1863 Nov. 4. 

StoHczka, E., Esq., Ph. B., E. S., 



Greol. Survey. 

Calcutta 

1868 Sept. 2. 

Stoiiey, R. V., Esq., C. S. 

Calcutta 

1843 May 3. 

Strachey, Col. R., E. R. S., F. L. 

Calcutta 

S., E. G-. S. 

1859 Mar. 2. 

fStubbs, Major E.W., Beng. Artil-^ 

Umritsar 


levy. 

1858 July 7. 

‘^'Sutherland, H. 0., Esq., B. C. S. 

Europe 

1864 Aug. 11. 

Swinlioe W., Esq. 

Calcutta 

1863 Sept. 3. 

Symacharana Sircar, Bahu. 

Calcutta 

1866 Jan. 17. 

Tagore, G. M., Esq. 

Calcutta 

1865 Sept. 6. 

Tawney, 0. H., Esq. 

Calcutta 

1865 April 5. 

^‘Taylor, R., Esq. ^ ^ ^ 

Europe 

1860 May 2. 

Temple, Sir R., K. 0. S, I., 

Calcutta 

B, C. S. 

1859 Mar. 2. 

f Theobald, W., Jr., Esq., Geological 



Survey. 

B. Bixrma 

1860 June 6. 

^Thompson, J. G., Esq. 

Europe 

1863 Mar. 4. 

^‘'Thompson, Major G. H., Bengal 

Europe 


Staff Corps. 



XII 


Date of Election. 

1863 June 4. 
1847 June 2. 

1863 May 6. 
1862 July 2. 
1865 July 6. 
1865 July 5. 

1862 Feb. 5, 
1861 June 5. 

1863 Mar. 4. 

1841 Feb. 3. 

1864 Mar. 2. 

1861 Sept. 4. 

1863 May 6. 

1860 May 2. 

1864 Feb. 3. 
1864 April 6. 


1865 Noy. 1. 

1861 May 1. 
1863 Doc. 2. 
1863 May 6. 
1863 Oct. 7. 
1803 Dec. 2. 

1862 Jail. 15. 
1852 July 7, 
3859 July 6. 
1865 May 3. 

1854 July 5. 
1847 Not. 3. 

1867 Feb. 6. 
1862 Oct. 8. 
1867 Aug. 7. 
1S64 Mar. 2. 
1861 Sept. 4. 
1867 Jan. 16. 
1807 Mar. 6. 
1859 Sept. 7. . 
1859 lug. 3. 

1865 Feb. 1. 

1866 i¥ar. 7. 


fTliomton, T. H., Esq. 

"^'Tlmillier, Ool. H. L., F. R. G. S. 

Bengal Artillery. 
fThuillier, Lt. H. R. 

’^Thuiiow, The Hoii’ble T. J. H, 
fTolbort, T. W. H., Esq., 0. S. 

T'ounerre, Dr. 0. F. 

^'Torrens, Col. H. D. 
f Tremlett, J. D., Esq., 0. S, 
'^Trevelyan, The Right Hon’ble Sir 
0., K. 0. B. 

*Trevor, Tlie Hon’ble 0. B., B. C. S. 
f Treyer,Lt. E A., Royal Eng.Mariiie 
Lines. 

Tween^ A., Esq., Geological Siiryey. 
fTyler, Dr. J. 

fVanreneii, Capt. A. D., late 71st B. 
N. I, 

tVerclicre, A. M., Esq , M. D. 
fVijayarama Gajapnti Raj Mnnnia 
Sultan Bahadur, MMiarajahMirza. 

Waldie, D., Esq., F. R. C. S. 

' tWalker,Lt.-Col. J.T.,B()inb.Engrs. 
t Walker, A. G., E.sq , C S. 
n¥all, P. W., Esq., 0. S. 

Waller, W. K., Esq., M. B. 

Walters, The Rev. M. D. 0. 
tWard, G. E., Esq., B. 0. S. 

^Ward. J. J., Esq., B. 0. S. 
^Warrand, B. H. M., Esq., B. C. S. 
^Waterhouse, Lieut. J., Royal Ar- 
tillery, 

^Watson, J., Esq., B. 0. S. 

^Waiigli, Major-General Sir A. 8., 
C. B., F. R. S., F.R. G. S. 
fWestmacott, E. V., Esq., B,A.,0,S. 
Wheeler, J. T., Esq. 
fWilcox, F., Esq., Bengal Police. 
tWilkinsoD, C. J,, Esq. 
fWilliams, Dr. 0.,HJl.’s 68tliRegt. 
fWilliamson, Lieut. W. J. 

Willson, W. G., Esq.,B. A. 
fWilson, W. L., Esq., Geol. Survey. 
fWilmo-t, 0. W., Esq. 
tWilmot, E,, Esq. 
tWise, Dr. J. F. N. 


Punjab, Lahore 

Calcutta 

Faridpore 

Europe [jab 

Ludiana, Fun- 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Simla 

Europe 

Euroi)e 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Mynporie 


Bijnour 

Jcllunder 

Vizianagaram 

Calcutta 
Mtissooric 
Onao, Oudb 
Europe 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Meerut 
I Europe 
Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Dinagepore 

Calcutta 

Priilea, 

Calcutta 

Rangoon 

Garrow Hills 

Calcutta 

Saugor 

R^ijmahM 

Delhi 

Dacca 
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Date of Election, 



1867 July 8. 

fWoocl, Pr. J, J. 

Kaucliee 

1851 May 7. 

Woodrow, H, Esq., M. A. 

Calcutta 

1859 Mar. 2. 

^Wortley, Major A. H. P. 

Europe 

1862 Aug. 6. 

^Wylie, J. W. Es(i., Bombay 0. S. 

Europe 

1868 Juno 8. 

Yatindramobana Thabuva. 

Calcutta 

1858 April 4. 

*Young, Lt.-Col C. B. 

Europe 

1856 July 2. 

*Tule, Col. H., E. E. 

Europe 

Andul 


LIST OP HONORAET MEMBERS. 


Date of Election 

1825 ^ar. 9. 

M. Garcin do TassyjMembre del’Iiist. 

Paris 

1826 „ 

1. 

Sir John Phillippart. 

London 

1829 July 

1. 

Count Pe Noe. 

Paris 

1831 „ 

7. 

Prof. C. Lassen. 

Bonn 

1834 Nov. 

5. 

Sir J. E. W. Herscbel, E. E. S. 

Loudon 

1834 „ 

5. 

Ool. W. H. Sykes, E. E. S. 

London 

1885 May 

6. 

Prof. Lea. 

Philadelphia 

1842 Eeb. 

4. 

Pr. Ewald. 

Gottingen 

1842 „ 

4. 

Light Hon’hle Sir Edward Lyan, Kt, 

, Prof. Jules Mohlj Memb. de V Instit. 

London 

1843 Mar. 30. 

Paris 

1847 May 

6. 1 

, His Highness Hekekyan Bey. 

Egypt 

1847 Sept. 

1. 

Col. W. Munro. 

London 

1847 Nov. 

3. 

His Highness the Nawab Nazim of 


1848 Eeb. 

2. 

Bengal. 

Dr. J. D. Hooker, E. N,, E. E. S. 

Murshidabacl 

Kew 

1848 Mar. 

8. 

Prof. Henry. 

PrincetoiijITiii- 

1853 April 

6. 

Major-Gen. Sir H. C. Kawlinson, K. 

ted States 

1854 Aug, 

2. 

0. B., E. L. S., P. 0. L. 

Col. Sir Proby T, Cautley, K. 0. B., 

London 

1858 July 

6. 

E. ll. S. 

B. H. Hodgson, Esq. 

London 

Europe 

1859 Mar. 

2. ’ 

The Hon’ble Sir J. W. Colvile, Kt. 

Europe 

1860 „ 

7. 

Prof. Max Muller. 

Oxford 

1860 Nov. 

7. 

Mons, Stanislas Julien. 

Paris 

1860 „ 

7. 

Pr, Lobert Wight, 

London 

1860 „ 

7. 

Edward Thomas, Esq, 

Loudon 

1860 „ 

7. 

Pr. Aloys Sprenger. 

Germany 

1860 „ 

7. 

Pr. Albrecht Weber, 

Berlin 

1865 Sept, 

6. 

Edward Blyth, Esq, 

Europe 

1868 Eeb. 

5. 

Genl, A, Cimninghani, 

London 

1868 „ 

5. 

Prof. Bapu Peva Sastri, 

Benares 

1868. „ 

5. 

Pr,T,Thomson,E.L.S.,EX.S,,E.G.S. 

London 

1868 Sept, 

2. 

A, Grote, Bsq.j G, S, 

London 



XIV 


LIST OF COERESPOj^LINa MEMBERS. 


Date of Election. 



1844 “Oot 2. 

Macgowan, Dr. J. 

Europe 

1856 June 4, 

Kramer, Herr. A. von 

Alexandria 

1856 „ 4. 

Porter, The Rev. J. 

Damascus 

1856 „ 4. 

Sohlagintwoit, Herr PI. von 

Bavaria 

1856 „ 4, 

Smith, Dr. E. 

Bey rout 

1856 „ 4. 

' Tailor, J., Esq. 

Bussorah 

1856 „ 4. 

Wilson, Dr. 

Bombay 

1857 Mar. 4. 

Neitner, J., Esq 

Ceylon 

1858 Mar. 3. 

Schlagintweit, Herr H. R. von 

Giesen 

1859 Nov. 2. 

Fi'ederick, Dr. H. 

Batavia 

1859 May 4. 

Bleeker, Dr. H. 

Batavia 

1860 reb. 1. 

Baker, The Rev. H. 

E. Malabar 

1860 „ 1. 

Swinhoe, R., Esq,, H. M.^s Consul. 

Amoy 

1860 April 4. 

Haug, Dr. M. 

Poonah 

1861 July 8. 

Grosclie, Dr. R. 

Berlin 

1862 Mar. 5. 

Murray, A., Esq. 

London 

1863 Jan. 15. 

Goldstiicker, Dr. T. 

London 

1863 July 4, 

Barnes, R. PL, Esq. 

Ceylon 

1868 May 7. 

Sclialgintweit, Prof. E. von 

Prussia 

1866 „ 7. 

Sherring, The Rev. M. A. 

Europe 

1868 Feb. 5. 

Foucaiix, M. F. H. 

Paris 

1868 „ 5, 

Holmboe, Prof, 

Christiania 


LIST OF ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


18E5 Oct. 7. 
1838 Feb. 7. 
1843' Dec. 6. 
1866 May 3. 


Stepliensoiij J., Esq. 
Keramut All, Saied. 
LoBg, The Rev. J. 

Dali, Tlie Rev. G. H. A. 


Europe 

Hoogbly 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 


ELECTIONS IN 1868. 
Obdinary Members. 


J. Box well, Esq., C. S. 

Babu Raklmladasa Haldara, 
Major E. Clark. 

J. Kavanagli, Esq. 

L, II. Lees, Esq., M. D. 
a. Robb, Esq. 

H. S. H. Prince Frederick of 
HoLstcin. 

W. iM. Smith, Esq, 


Schleswig 


Pooree 
Maunbliiini 
Baraicli, Oudh 
Fpahad, Oudh 
Simla 
Calcutta 

Lahore 

Berhampore 
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Cumara Pramathanatlia Eaya. 
Babii Bliolauatha Oliandra. 

Col H. Hyde. 

J. Bay lies, Esq. 

T. E. Coxliead, Esq., 0. S. 

C, B. Eield, Esq., G. S. 

E. W. Petexsoii, Esq. 

A. Pirie, Esq. 

E.^ C. Buck, Esq., G. S. 

Babu Yatindranioliaua Tlialuira. 
H. Eeiiiliold, Esq. 

,I)r. C. E. Praiicis. 

Pr. G. W. Leitner, 

Lieut. C. H, T MarskaU. 

Tlie Eev. J. Eobexts. 

E. H. Kenny, Esq. 

W. Smitli, Esq., 0, E. 

Pandita Chandramoliana Gosvami, 
E. T. Hobart, Esq., C. S. 

Capt. W. J. W. Muir. 

H. E. Perkins, Esq., C. S, 

E. M, Adam, Esq. 

E, Oil. Van-Cutsem, Esq, 

Baron 0. Ernstliausen. 

C. Lazarus, Esq, 

B. V, Stoney, Esq, 0. S, 

W. Ed d owes, Esq,, M, P, 

Pr, S. M. Slurcore. 

Lieut, H, H. Cole, E, E, 

Capt, W, E. M, Eolroyd. 

Cb Pearson, Esq, 

J, 0, Geddes, Esq,, 0, S. 

M* Macauliffe, Esq. 0. S. 

J. E, Cooke, Esq. 


HONOEAEY 

GenL A, Cunniugkam. 

Pr. T. Thomson. 

A. Grote, Esq, 

Prof, Bdpu Peva Sastri, 


Pegapati. 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Magoxa, 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Cawnpore 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Lahore 

Lahore 

Calcutta 

Chittagong Hill- 
Tracts 
Calcutta 
Gowhati 
Bustee 

Abu, Eajputna 
I Hoshigarpore 
Agra 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Erinpur 
Calcutta 
Sealkote 
Punjab 
Punjab 
Chittagong 
Multan 
Calcutta 


MEMBEES. 

London 

London 

London 

Benares 


COEEESPONPING MEMBEES. 

M, F. H, Foucaux. [ Paris 

Prof, Holmboe, | Christiania 
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LOSS OP MEMBEKS BUEING 1868. 


Ordinary Members. 
^ By retirmnent^ 

Major P. B. ISTorman. 

PL Beverley, Esq. 

C. y. Bradford, Esq. 

Babii Bhola Natlia Slallicka. 

E. T. Trevor, Esq. 

J. Christian, Esq, 

B. T. Atkinson, Esq. 

The Hon’hle, L. S. Jackson. 

C, U. Aitchison, Esq., G. S. 

J. Harris, Esq. 

E. A. Sterndale, Esq. 

J. H. A. Branson, Esq, 

Capt. P. S. Staunton. 

A. P. Macdonald, Esq. 

J. M. Scott, Esq. 

Lieut. -Col. B. Eeid. 

Col. J. 0. Brooke, 

G. A. B. Anley, Esq. 

A, W. Croft, Esq, 

Br. T. Buka. 


Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Hooghly 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Monghyr 

Jaun|)ore 

Calcutta 

Umritsur 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Monghyr 

Calcutta 

Chamha 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Simla 


By death, 

H. B. Kohertson, Esq. 

Maulvi Mania Bakas, Khan Bahadur. 

The Hon’hle A. A. Eoberts. 

The Hon’ble Prasannakumara Thakura, C. S. I. 
C. P. Thornhill, Esq. 

S. Penn, Esq. 

P. Hill, Esq. 


Sahtoinporo 

Patna 

Hyderabad 

Calcutta 

Allahabad 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 


Struck off. 

The Hon'ble E. S. Ellis. 

Maharajah Satischandra Bahadur. 

"W. H, Scott, Esq. 

Munshi Sudderuddin, 


Bladras 

Krishnagur 

Dehra 

Pandoah 


[appendix.] 


ABSTEAOT STATEMENT 

OF ' 

EECEIPTS AND DISBEESEMENTS 

OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 

SOR 


THE YEAE 1868 . 



xvm 


STATEMEN:r 

Ahtmct of the Gash Accotmt 


RECEIPTS. 

Admission Pees. 

Received from tlie New Members, Bs. 1,380 0 0 


1868. 


1867. 


OONTRIBXTTIONS. 

Beoeived from tbe Membei^, 


... 9,771 12 0 


1,280 0 0 1,604 0 0 


9,771 12 0 8,373 13 0 


JOUBNAL. 

Sale proceeds and Subscription to tbe 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, ... 1,303 5 0 

Pitto ditto 27 copies of Total Eclipse, 13 8 0 

Refund of Postage Stamps, ... 28 10 0 

Ditto of Packing Charges, ... 18 0 

Ditto of Preight, ... ... 6 4 0 

Commission received from the Baptist 
Mission Press on the bills of the 
Journal, &o., ... ... 72 15 8 

Library. 

Sale proceeds of Books, ... ... 413 3 6 

Refund of Freight, ... ... 15 4 0 

Ditto of Postage, ... ... 2 4 0 

Saleproceedsoftwo large Book Shelves, 50 0 0 


Secretary's Oeficb. 
Refund of Freight, 

Ditto of Postage, 

General Establi&hment, 
Savings, 

Fine, 


7 8 0 
7 10 0 


1,425 2 3 2,820 5 9 

4f9 11 6 437 10 0 

15 2 0 17 S 9 


• 0 15 3 
0 12 0 


Vested Fund. 

Received interest on the Government 
Securities from the Bank of Bengal, 110 0 0 


1 11 3 


14 6 


Coin Fond. 

Proceeds of sale of duplicates, 


36 0 0 


Museum. 

Refund of the amount paid for the 
famitnres, ... ... ... ggo o 0 

Ineeticient. — 

Refund of the amount from Dr. Jerdon, 
paid by the Assistant Curator Baboo 
for Sundries Charges, ... ... 48 8 0 


110 0 0 110 0 0 

36 0 0 8 8 0 

280 0 0 

48 8 0 


Carried over, Rs. 13,447 7 0 





No. 1, 

of the Asiatic Society for 1868. 


DISBUESEMENTS. 

Contributions. 

Paid Commission on collecting sub- 
scription bills, ... Eb. 50 5 3 


1868. 

50 5 3 


JOURNAI.. 

PreigM, ... ... ... 134) 14 

Printing obarges, ... 6,446 11 

LithograpMng and Engraving charges, 

&c., ... ... ... 603 0 

Purchase of Postage Stamps, ... 204 1 

Commission on Sale of Books, ... 39 8 

Purchase of Journal, ... ... 307 0 

Ditto of Blank Books, ... ... 9 4 

Ditto of Stationery, ... ... 3 0 

Befund of packing charges, ... S 11 

Colouring of the Maps, ... 44 9 

Petty charges, ... ... 12 13 


6 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

- 7,807 8 9 


Library. 

Salary of the Librarian, ... 
Establishment, 

Book “binding, 

Commission on sale of Books, 
Purchase of Books, 

Ditto of Custom Keceipt Stamps, 
Ereight, 

Salary of a Punkhaman, ... 

Printing charges, 

Purchase of Stationery, ... 
Proportional Exchange on bill of j6l50, 
Landing charges, 

Petty charges. 


840 0 
120 0 
206 1 
48 11 
1,468 6 
2 0 
6 0 
27 14 
20 0 
4 0 
47 9 
17 6 
23 7 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

9 

9 

- 2,830 8 11 


Secretary’s Oeeicb. 


General Establishment, 

294 

0 

0 

Secretary’s Office Establishment, 

1,344 

0 

0 

Purchase of Postage Stamps, 

116 

1 

0 

Ditto of Stationery, 

51 

13 

0 

Ditto of Paper files. 

14 

8 

0 

Ditto of Directory and Army List, ... 

25 

0 

0 

Printing charges, 

122 

8 

0 

Binding Gazettes, 

Bearing Postage, 

31 

8 

0 

6 

2 

6 

Snbscription to the Medical Gazette, 

12 

0 

0 

Petty charges, 

20 

5 

6 

O AOh' 1 A. 


1867. 


4,349 7 6 


3,207 5 6 


1,633 6 7 


Carried over, Es, 12,726 4 11 



XX 


RECEIPTS. 1868. 1867. 

Brought ovor, Rs, 13,44 j7 16 0 

0. P. Fund. 

Received in part of £63-5-8 advance 
on bill -of Messrs; Williams, - 

Norgate on account of White Yajur- 
veda, ... ••• ••• 200 0 0 

Ditto by Transfer from Messrs .Williams 
and hTorgate, Salo proceeds of Biblio- , 
theca Indica through them, .... 276 13 6 

' 489 12 8 165 10 II. 


Messes. Wieiiams and Norgate. 

Received by Sale proceeds of their 
Books, ... ... ..... 2 8 0 

Ditto from Sayyid Karamut Ali, as 
deposit on their account being the 
price of a number of the Kamil, ... .300 

Ditto by Books supplied to the Asiatic 
Society, ... ... ... 1,370 12 0 

Ditto of Postage for sending various 
letters, ... ... .... 1 10 0 . , 

Ditto of Freight for ditto ditto Jouimal, 21 1 6 
Ditto by Transfer to the Q. P. Fund 
for the White Yajurveda, . . . 632 13 6 

Ditto by ditto to Babu Prosono Coomar 
Tagoro, for distributing Packets of 
Books in London, ... ... 12 8 0 

Ditto by ditto to Babu Rajendralala 
Miti*a, for, ... ... ... 6 0 0 

Ditto on £150, ... 82 6 8 

2,132 11 '8 

Government FTorth Western Provinces. 

Refund of Freight paid for sending 
Journal and Proceedings, ... 10 14 0 

10 14 0 

Indian Museum. 

Refund of the amount Mvanced, ... 14 8 0 

• 14 8 0 

Bopp Stietung Fund. 

Received on deposit, ... ... 213 Q 0 

■ 213 6 0 

-Baptist Mission Press. 

Received from Moulvie Abdoollateef, 
for charges of, ... ... 3 0 0 ^ 


Major J. F. Tennants. 

Refund of the amount paid on the 11th 
July, 1868,... ... ... -6 0 0 


Mr. a. Grote, Portrait Fund. 
Received on deposit, 

Dr. J. F. K. Wise. 

Refund of the amount paid on the 31st 
October, 1866, 


- 6 0 0 

067 0 0 . 

967 0 0 


-0 12 0 


0 12 0 


299 12 0 


14 8 0 


52 8 a 


Carried over, Ra. 17,285 9 4 



DISBURSEMENTS. 1868. 1807. 

Bronglit over, Es. 12,726 4 11 

trESTED EuND. 

Oommission to tlie Bank of Bengal for 
drawing interest on the Government 
Securities, ... ... ... 0 4 4 


Coin Fund. 

Purchase of Coin, 

Ditto of a Blank Book, ... 

Banghy expenses for returned Coins, 
Petty charges, 

Buildino. 

Assessment, 

Ditto for lighting, 

Police Bate, 

Repaying, 

Paid to the Justices of the Peace for 
constructing 3 Gully pits, &o. for 
drainage. 


Misceld ANEOUg . 
Salary of the Mally, 
Printing charges, 
Meeting charges, 
Advertising charges. 
Purchase of 2 Lamps, 
Ditto of Receipt Stamps, 
Ditto of Stationery, 
Petty charges. 


0. P. Fund.' ' 

Paid to the Asiatic Society on account 
of Loan, 

Ditto ditto Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing charges. 

Ditto Messrs. Wil- 
liams and Nor- 
gate, for pur- 
chase of White 

Yajurveda, ...£50 12 6 606 4 0 
Ditto ditto ad- 
vertising Bibli- 
otheca Indica,.. £0 18 0 9 0 0 

Do. do. Freight 
and Packing for 
distributing Bi- 
bliotheca Indi- 
ca, £11 15 2 117 9 6 

£63 5 8 632 13 6 


0 4 4 


0 4 4 


331 0 0 
7 8 0 
0 15 0 
0 8 0 


432 0 0 
96 0 0 
144 0 0. 
112 9 0 


889 15 0 417 14 6 


351 15 3 


1,136 8 3 658 8 0 


57 0 0 
38 0 0 
1G2 0 0 
212 9 0 
63 0 0 
2 0 0 
10 0 
46 11 0 


183 5 6 
5 0 0 


577 4 0 297 0 3 


^ ichange 


34 13 0 


667 10 6 


856 0 0 


46 13 0 


Carried over, Rs. 15,636 4 6 



XXll 


BBCEIPTS* 1868. 

Bi'ouglit over^ Es. 17,285 9 4 

V. Bail, Bscj. 

Eefuncl of the amount paid on the 

12th September, 1868, .. ... 1 0 0 

10 0 


K» Eoghunath Eow, 

Befund of the amount paid on the 
31st August, 1868, ... .... 1 0 0 

10 0 

W. Irvine, Esq. 

Befund of the amount paid, ... 11 4 6 

11 4 6 

B. Waleie, Esq. 

Befund of the amount paid on the 6th 
July, 1868,... ... ... 9 2 0 

9 2 0 

E. T. Atkinson, Esq. 

Refund of the amount, ... ... 10 0 

10 0 


Br. Bh-au Daji. 

Received on deposit, ... ... 12 8 0 

^ 12 8 0 

Lt. J. Butler. 

Refund of the amount paid on the 31st 
October and 2ist Beoember, 1867,... 4 7 0 

4 7 0 


James Beames, Esq. 

Refund of, ... ... ... 7 8 0 

7 8 0 


Babu Bajendralala Mitra. 

Refund of the paid on the 16th July, 

1867, ... ... ... 11 0 0 

11 0 0 

Be. E. Stoliczka. 

Refund of the amount paid on the 

12th September, 1868, ... 1 8 0 

18 0 


E. B. OowELL, Esq, 
Refund of the amount paid, 

Oapt. M. W. Oaw, 
Received on deposit, 

Col, R. Straohet, 
Refund of the amount paid, 

J. B. Tremlett, Esq, 
Refund of Postage Stamps, 

Br, J. Muir. 

Received in deposit, 


... 106 4 0 

106 4 0 

1 11 0 

1 11 0 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

... 1,000 0 0 

1^000 0 0 


Carried over, Rs, 18,463 16 10 


1867. 


7 8 0 



xxiii 


BISBUUSEMBNTS. 1868. 

Brought over, Rs. 16,636 4 
Messrs, Williams and I^oeoate, 

Paid Messrs. Gillandors, Arbuthnot and 
Oo., as per draft, dated 8th July, 

1868, £150, at 1-lOi per rupee, ... 1,582 6 8 

Ditto by transfer to sale of Journal,... 78 12 0 

Ditto ditto of Library, ... ... 17 15 6 

Ditto ditto of Bibliotheca Indica, (O. 

P. P.) ... ... .. 276 13 6 

1,955 15 8 

Government I^orth- Western 
Provinces. 

Paid Freight for sending Journal and 

Proceedings, ... ... 16 5 0 

16 5 


Indian Museum. 

Paid Freight for sending a parcel of 
Books to Messrs. Williams and hTor- 
gate, London, ... ... 1 12 0 


Bopp Stiptung Fund. 

Paid r- *’ , r ?ges, ... 4 14 6 

Ditto V . ■ for sending Oir- 

«cular, .. ... ... 4 12 6 

Refunded the amount to Babu R. 

Mitra, ... ... ... 203 5 0 


Baptist Mission Press. 

Paid to the Press, for printing charges 

on account of the Hon’ble Campbell, 47 8 0 


Major J. F. Tennants, 


Paid Printing charges on 75 copies of 




Total Eclipse, 

6 

0 

0 

Mr. a. Grote, Portrait Fund. 




Paid Postage Stamps, 

15 14 

0 

Ditto 200 Creamlaid Envelope, 

1 

12 

0 

Ditto 16 Receipt Stamps, 

Ditto printing charges 150 copies of 

1 

0 

0 

Circulars, ... 

Refunded the amount to Babu R. 

12 

0 

0 

Mitra, ... 

936 

6 

0 

Zoological Garden. 




Paid printing charges, ... 

16 

0 

0 

Museum Catalogue. 




Catalogue binding, 

18 

0 

0 

Y. Ball, Esq. 

Paid to the Baptist Mission Press for 




printing charges, 

1 

0 

0 


1 12 


213 0 

47 8 0 

6 0 

967 0 
16 0 

18 0 

1 0 


1867. 


448 12 0 

10 14 0 

12 12 0 


5 0 0 


1 14 0 
754 2 9 


Carried ovei’, Rs, 18,878 13 2 



XXIV 


EEGEIPTS. 

JBroiiglifc ovGi', Es, 18,463 16 10 

Babit Kedarnath Bankrjba. 

Keceivod from liiin oii account of fclio 
Library Books Sale, ... ... 7 0 0 

7 0 0 

W. T. BLAJfPoRu, 

Eetod of tke amount paid, 6 0 0 



Carriod over, Es 18,4>70 16 10 



XXV 


DISBUESEMENTS. 1868. 1867. 

Brought over, Bs. 18,878 13 2 

K. Boohunath Eotv. 

Eaid packing chai’ges, ... ... 10 0 

10 0 

B. Waluib, Esq, 

Paid to the Baptist Mission Press for 
printing charges, ... ... 9 2 0 

9 2 0 

James Beams, Esq. 

Paid Freight for sending Books to 

Monghyr, ... ... ... 110 

1 1 0 3 2 0 

BIbu Bajendralaba Mitra. 

Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 

printing chai’ges, ... ... 11 0 0 

Do. to Messrs. Williams & Norgate,,.. 6 0 0 

* 17 0 0 

Dr. P. Stouiczka. 

Paid to the Baj)tist Mission Press, for 

printing charges, ... ... 18 0 

1 .8 0 

The Hoh’blb G. Oampbelx*. 

Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing charges. 


W. L. Wiesoh, Esq. 
Paid Postage for sending 
Books, 

Major 0. H. Strutt. 
Paid Postage Stamps for 
Journal, 


De. G. King. 

Paid Postage Stamps for 
Extra Copy and Chart, 

B. B. Smart, Esq. 

Paid Postage Stamps for 
Chart, 

0 2 0 

Lt. J. Forsyth. 

Paid discount for Cashing 2 Bombay 

Currency l^otes, ... ... 0 6 0 

— 0 6 0 

Dr. J. M. Fleming. 

Paid Postage Stamps for sending 

Chart, ... ... ... 0 3 0 

0 3 0 

Dr. G. W. Cline. 

Paid Postage Stamps for sending a 

Copy of Buies of the Asiatic Society, 0 3 0 

0 3 0 

G. Shblverton, Esq. 

Paid discount for Cashing his draft, ... 0 6 9 

0 6 9 


5 0 0 


6 0 0 


Library 


0 7 0 


0 7 0 


sending 


2 6 0 


2 6 0 


sending 


0 6 0 


0 6 0 


sending 


0 2 0 


Carried over, Ks, 18,917 14 11 




.5 10 



Xxvii 


DISBtTBSEMENTS. 1868. 1867. 

Brought over, Es. 18,917 14 11 

H. B. Oabitao, Esq. 

Paid disoonut for Cashing his draffc,... .0 6 0 

0 6 0 

Ma JOB." General A. Cunningham. 

Paid to the Baptist Kission Press, for 
printing charges, ... ... 2 0 0 

2 0 0 

Sir 'William Jones’ Monument. 

Befunded the amount to Messrs, 

Llewelyn and Co., for repairing the 
Monument, ... ... 680 0 0 

680 0 0 

Dr. T. Anderson, 

Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing charges, ... ... 6 8 0 

6 8 0 

C. Horne, Esq. 

* Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 

printing charges, ... ... 7 2 0 

0 7 0 0 7 0 

The Bey, M. A. Sherrtng. 

Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 

printing charges, ... ... 2 10 0 

2 10 0 

PC. Blochmann, Esq. 

Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 

printing chai’ges, .. ... 3 12 0 

Ditto Ereight for sending Books to 
Messrs. Williams &Norgate, London, 2 0 0 

5 12 0 

The Bey. W. G. Cowie, 

Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 
lorinting charges, ... ... 6 6 0 

6 6 0 

Dr. a. M. Verchere. 

Paid Postage Stamps for sending Li- 
brary Books, ... ... 12 0 

12 0 

M. Macanltppe, Esq. 

Paid Postage for sending Besearches, 

Vol. 15, ... ... ... 0 3 0 

0 3 0 

Badu Prosono Coomar Tagore. * 

Paid Messrs. Williams & Norgate, for 
distributing packets of Books in 
London, ... 12 8 0 

12 8 0 

Moulvie Abdoollateep. 

Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 

printing charges, ... ... 18 0 

18 0 

W. T. Blanpord, Esq, 

Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing charges, ... .... 6 0 0 


Carried over, Bs, 19,648 15 11 



xxTm 


BECBIPTS. 1868. 1867. 

Brongiit over, Rs. 1S,4}76 15 10 

Balanc® o® 1867» 

la the Bank of Bengal, ... ... 3,487 1^ 1 

Cash in hand, ... ... 88 8 4 

S^g26 4 6 


Bs. 33,003 4 3 


Examined, 

Sd, Pbatapachunbea. Ghosha, 
Asst Becnj, 

Asiatic Bociety, Bengal 


Errors and Omissions excoptod, 

Sd. Budbikath Bysagk, 

Cash Ke^er, 

Asiatic Society^ Bengali 


Examined and found correct 

Sd. B. D. BTEWAar, ] 
„ E, W, Petebson. j 


Auditors » 



XXIX 


BaLjIKCE. 

In the Bank of Bengal, viz., 
Account-onrrent Dr, J. 

Muir, 1,000 0 0 
5 , Asiatic So- 
ciety, ... 1,261 10 9 

Cash in hand, 


BISBTJESBMBNTS. 1868. 
Brought forward, Es, 19,648 IS 11 


2,261 10 0 
92 9 7 


2,354 4 4 


Bs. 22,003 


1867. 


Examined, Errors and Omissions excepted, 

Sd. PEATlrcHnNDUA Ghosha, Sd. Budbinath Bisaok, 

Asst, Beery, Cash Aheper, 

Asiatic Society, Benyal, Asiatic Society, Bengal,. 


Examined and found correct, 
Sd. B. B. Stewart, 
„ E. W. Peterson. 


j Avditofs^ 



XXX 


STATEMENT 

Ahstract of the Gash Account 


RECEIPTS. 


Oriental Publications. 
Received by Sale of Bibliotheca, 
Ditto by Subscription to ditto, 
Ditto by Sale of White Yajurveda, 
Ditto by Sale of Samaveda, 

Ditto by Sale of Athnrveda, 
Refund of Postage Stamps, 

Ditto of Packing charges, 

Ditto of Freight, 


Rs. 2,268 12 0 
... 102 2 0 

... 456 14 3 

24 8 0 

32 8 0 

47 V 0 

6 2 0 

0 2 0 


1868. 


3,938 7 


Government Allowance. 

Received from the General Treasury 

at 500 Rs. per month, ... ... 6,000 0 0 

6,000 0 

Vested Fund. 

Received Interest on the Government 
Securities from the Bank of Bengal, 346 4 0 
Ditto by Sale of Government Security, 3,500 0 0 

Ditto Premium by Sale of ditto, ... 529 6 0 

Ditto Interest by Sale of ditto, ... 34 12 1 

4 ^ 4,10 6 

Custody op Oriental Works. 

Saving of Salary, ... ... 14 7 6 

. 14 7 


Asiatic Society op Bengal. 

Received on Loan, ... ... 183 5 6 

Ditto by transfer on ac- 
count of White Yajur- 
veda, &o., purchased 
through Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate, £50 12 6, 506 4 0 
Do. do. Advertising Bibli- 
otheca Indica, £0 18 0, 9 0 0 

Do. do. freight and pack- 
ing charges, £11 15 2, 117 9 6 
Do. do. • 

on a : • , . V ■. \ 34 13 0 



667 

10, 

. 6 

Lutchmee Sundra Ramanah. 




Received on deposit. 

39 

8 

0 

P. SWAMINATHA AgUR, 




Received on deposit, 

14 

0 

0 

Ditto on account of Bibliotheca In- 




dica, 

3 

S 

0 


851 0 

39 8 


17 8 


1867. 

3 2,558 12 9 

0 6,000 0 0 

1 442 8 0 

6 


45 13 9 


Carried over, Rs. 14,271 4 0 



xxxl 


No. % 

Oriental Ftmd for 1868 . 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


ORIENTAL Publications. 


186S. 


Paid Oommission on tlie Sale of 
Books, ... ... Hs. 

Erieglit, 

Packing Oliarges, 

Purchase of Postage Stamps, 

Ditto of White Yajurveda, &o.. 
Advertising Charges, 

Proportional exchange on a draft £150 
Purchase of Stationery, ... 

Petty Chax'ges, 

^ Tested Fund. 

Paid Oomnaission to the Bank of Ben- 
gal for drawing Interest on the 
Government Secmities, 

Ditto Commission and Brokerage on 
Sale of the Government Security, ... 
Ditto a receipt Stamp, ... 


292 0 3 
218 5 6 
4d, 1 0 
61 15 0 
606 4 0 
9 0 0 
34 13 6 
9 11 0 
3 9 6 

— 1^179 11 9 


0 13 10 

13 2 0 
0 10 

14 0 10 


Custody oe Omental Works. 


Paid Salary of the Librarian, 
Establishment, 

Book-binding, 

Pee paid to the Bank of Bengal for 
Stamping Cheques, 

Purchase of Stationery, ... 

Ditto of blank Books, 

^-U ^a, 

i; : 


360 0 0 
654 0 0 
197 0 0 

3 2 0 
48 14 6 
14 8 0 
69 6 0 
47 7 0 


Purchase of two Book Cases and 


1 Table, ... 

66 1 

6 

Subscription to the Satya Brata Sama 



Sramy, 

16 0 

0 

Petty charges, *** 

41 10 

0 

Library. 



Purchase of MSS. Books, &c., 

551 10 

0 

Train hire for ditto, ... 

4 6 

3 

Postage for ditto, 

■4 8 

0 

Binding Sanskrit MSS. purchased from 



Benares, 

42 14 

9 

Copying MSS. 



Copying charges, . 

37 3 

0 


1,518 5 0 


603 7 0 

37 3 0 


1867. 

674 2 3 

118 


983 5 5 

1S6 12 0 

33 12 0 


Carried over, Rs. 3,352 11 7 



XXXll 


EECEIPTS. 1868. 

Brouglifc over, Bs. 14,2^1 4 0 

Bamoodara Jetta. 

Eeceived by Sale of White Yajurveda, 48 0 0 
Ditto on aoconnt of Bibliotheca Indica;, 240 0 0 

288 0 0 

PUNDITA BaDHA KiSSEH. 

Eeceived on deposit, ... ••• 0 8 0 


K. Boghtjnatha Bow. 

B;eceived on account of Bibliotheca 

Indica, ... ... ... 87 12 6 

Befund of Freight, ... ... 2 14 0 

90 10 6 

Babf Kartio Ohandea Ghoweuey. 

Eeceived on deposit, ... ... 0 10 0 

0 10 0 

A. Naeaini: Bow. 

Befund of Postage, ... ... 0 14 0 

^ — 0 14 0 


Babit Kbdabnath Banerjee. 

Eeceived on account of Bibliotheca 
Indica, ... ... ... 93 8 0 

93 8 0 

Babtj Broj-o Bhustjn Boss. 

Eeceived on account of Bibliotheca 
Indica, ... ... ... 20 0 0 

20 0 0 


Bowhileam Boolie Ohand & Co. 
Eeceived on deposit, ... ... 


T. B SooBiAH. 

Eeceived on account of Bibliotheca 
Indica, 


Sada Sdkh Baba, 
Eeceived on deposit, 


Eev. E. M. Baneejee. 

Eeceived on account of Bibliotheca 
Indica, 


The Hon’blb B. F. McLeod. 
Eeceived on deposit, 


J. Tavier, Esq. 

Eeceived on deposit, 

Ditto on aoconnt of Bibliotheca 
Indica, 


PUNDXTA BAM'oOEA BaDDABH, 
Eeceived on account of Bibliotheca 
Indica, 


5 0 6 

6 0 6 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 

42 8 0 

42 8 0 

13 6 0 

13 6 0 

0 7 0 

0 7 0 

18 0 
69 4 0 

60 12 0‘ 

2 4 0 

— 2 4 0 


1867, 


511 0 0 


49 8 0 


25 7 0 


60 0 0 


19 6 


4 14 0 


Carried over, Es, 14,899 12 10 



xxxiii 

DISBURSEMENTS. 1868. 1867. 

Brouglifc ovez'j Eg. 3,352 11 7 

Asia-TIC Society oe Bengai,. 

Paid on accoimt of Loan, ... 12 15 2 

Ditto b j transfer by Sale of the Bi. 
bliotheca Indioa, tlirongli Messrs. 

Williams and Norgatc, £27 13 8, ... 276 13 6 

Ditto in part payment of £63 15 8, for 

White Yajurreda, ... ... 200 0 0 

489 12 8 165 10 11 

Lutchmee Sundha Eamanah. 

Paid Postage Stamjas for sending Bi- 
bliotheca Indica, ... ... 4 15 6 

4 15 6 

P. SWAMANATHA JyER. 

Paid Postage Stamps for sending Bi- 
bliotheca Indica, ... ... 1 13 0 

• 1 18 0 

Damoobaua Jetta. 

Paid freight for sending Boohs, ... 17 8 6 

Ditto packing chaa’ges for ditto, ... 4 0 9 

Ditto by transfer to the Bibliotheca 
Indica, ... ... ... 442 8 6 

464 .1 9 329 14 9 

K. EoGiruNATHA Eow, 

Paid freight for sending Boohs, ... 2 14 0 

Ditto by transfer to the Bibliotheca 

Indioa, ... ... ... 81 12 3 

84 10 8 

A. Nakain Eow, ■ 

Paid Bearing Postage on his letter, ,,, 0 10 

Ditto Postage for sending Bibliotheca 

Indioa, ... ... ^ ... 0 14 0 

Ditto by transfer to the Bibliotheca 

Indioa, ... ... 4 11 0 

5 10 0 20 13 0 

DoWHITRAM DoOTilE ClIAND & Oo. 

Eefnnded the amount to the School 

Book Society, ... ... 5 16 

5 16 

Sada Sukh Laea. 

■p. .t -L ^.-.-1 charges for 

■ ... ... 4 5 0 

! • ■ to the Bibliotheca 

Indica, ,,, ... ... 38 3 0 

42 8 0 

Bev. K. M. Banerjee. 

Paid by transfer to the Bibliotheca 

Indica, ... ... 13 6 0 

13 6 0 

J. W. McOrindee, Esq,. 

Paid freight, &c., for sending Biblio- 
theca Indica, ... 2 13 0 

. 3 13 0 


Carried OYcr, lls. 4,497 7 3 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 1868. 1867. 

Brouglit over^ Rs. 4^67 7 3 

Poems oe Ghand. 

Paid Postage Expenses on a Bangliy 
Parcel of the MSS., ... 13 S 0- 

13 8 0 

Pali Gkammar. 

Paid Rev. P. Mason, for Editing 

charges, .. ... ... 912 0 0 

Ditto Premium for getting a draft in 

Ms favor, ... ... 10 7 0 

Ditto Printing paper for the Pali 

Grammar including charges for send- 
ing ditto, ... ... ... 225 15 3 

Ditto Printing &o. for 500 Copies of • 

Covers of ditto. No. 123 and freight 
for ditto, ... ... ... 25 8 0 

Ditto Ereighb, ... ... 4 12 0 

Ditto Petty charges, ... ... 2 5 0 

1,180 15 3 

Atn i Aiaum, 

Paid Salary to Moonshee, ... 360 0 0 

Ditto Prmtm*^ charges, ... ... 1,636 12 0 

Ditto 6 Reams of 26 lbs. Printing 
Royal Paper, ... ... 78 0 0 

2,074 12 0 420 0 0 

Badshaii Namah. 


Editing and Printing charges. 

503 

8 

0 








— 


— 

503 

8 

0 

3,796 

0 

0 

Tarikhi Badaont. 










Editing and Printing charges, 

2,113 

0 

0 








— 


— 

2,113 

0 

0- 




Taittirya Ar any aka Upanishad. 










Paid Eroxght and Banghy Expenses 










for sending MSS., 

4 

9 

0 







Ditto Editing charges. 

144 

0 

0 







Ditto Printing charges, ... 

672 

0 

0 








— 


■— 

820 

9 

0 

368 

0 

0 

Almagir Na^iah. 










Paid Editing and Printing charges, ... 

200 

0 

0 









200 

0 

0 

584 

0 

0 

Sankara Vijaya. 










Correcting 121 pages of ditto, 

121 

0 

0 







Printing charges, 

237 

2 

0 








— 


— 

358 

2 

0 

80 

0 

0 

Sanhita op the Black Yajuryeda. 









Printing chax’ges, 

364 

14 

0 








_ — 



364 

14 

0 




Sratjta Sutra op Aswalayand. 










Printing charges, 

1,111 

4 

0 









— 

— 

1,111 

4 

0 




M MIA NS A Dabs ANA. 










E diting charges, 

96 

0 

0 







Printing charges, 

235 

2 

0 







- 

— 


— 

331 

2 

0 

333 

0 

0 


Carried over, Rs. 13,539 1 6 



EEOEIPTS. 1868. 

Brongtit over, Es* 14,899 12 10 


1867. 


J. W. McOrindle, Esq. 

Eeceived on accounfe of Bibliotlieca 

Indioa, ... ... 33 5 6 


Pali GRAirjiAR. 

Eefund of the amount from the 
Eev. E. Mason for paper used by him, 126 13 10 

Ditto ditto for Pali Type, ... 54 1 6 


33 5 6 


180 15 4 


Balance oe 1867. 
In the Bank of Bengal, 


15,114 1 8 
312 15 6 


Total, Es. ... 15,427 1 2 


Examined, Errors and Omissions Excepted, 

Sd. PiiATAPAcnuNDRA Ghosha. Bd. Buddinath BysAGIv, 

^ssi. Beery, Cash Keeper, 

Asiatic Society f Bengal, Asiatic Bociety, Bengal, 


Examined and found correct, 

Bd. E. D. Stewaiit, 
„ E, W. PBTieBSON. 


' Auditors, 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 1868. 
BrougM ov 

Ast^talatas Grihya Sutea. 


Tatttibeya Brahmawa. 

Printing oliarges, 

MuNTAKITAB AlLUBAB, OB Khapekhan. 
Editing and Printing cliargds, 


Balance. 

In tliQ Bank of Bengal, ... 


115 15 8 


is. 13,539 

1 

6 

0 



— 672 

0 

0 

0 



— 224 

0 

0 

0 



— 876 

0 

0 

15,311 

1 

6 

8 



— 115 15 

8 

. 15,427 

1 

2 


1867. 


100 0 0 
308 0 0 


Examined, Errors and Omissions Excepted, 

Sd. Pratapacuundra Ghosha. Sd. BunniNATn Bysack, 

Asst. Beery. Gash Keeper, 

AsiaUc Society, Bengal, Asiatic Society, Bcyigal, 


Examined and found correct, 
Sd. R. B. Stewart, 

„ F. ysf * ; Peterson, 


J Auditors^ 





STATEMENT No, 4. 

Shewing the Assets and Idalilities of the Oriental Piiblieation Fund of 1868. 
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PEOCEEDINGS 


OP THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENG-AL, 

FOE Januaey, 1869. 

— 

The Annual General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday the 20th January, 1869. 

T. Oldham, Esq., LL. I)., President, in the Chair. 

The Secretary read the CounciPs report for the past year. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Council of the Asiatic Society, in submitting their annual 
report for 1868, have the satisfaction of congratulating the Society on 
its continuing prosperity, both in respect to the increase of members, 
and the improA^ed status of its finances. 

The heavy debt, brought to the notice of the Society in the last 
Annual Report, has been materially decreased, while the actual 
expenditure during the past year exceeds the estimate, laid before the 
Society in January 1868, by a very small sum. The Council coi\fi- 
dently hope that by adhering to the course of rigid economy, followed 
out during the past year, they will, in a short time, be able to free tlie 
Society from its debt, and recommend a more liberal outlay for its 
library and publications, than they felt justified in sanctioning in the 
past year. 

During the year 1868, there has been an accession of 42 new 
members, Avhile the Society lost 7 Ordinary members by death, two 
more than in the preceding year, and 20 by resignation, the same as 
in 1867. Thus the actual loss amounts to 27 members. Besides, 
the names of four members have been struck off the list. At the 
close of 1868, the total number of ordinary members Avas 427, of 
which 294 were paying, and 138 absent, members. At the close of 
1867, the total number of members was 416, of Avbieh 307 Avere 
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paying, and 109 absent members. Thus while the total number of 
members during 1868 rose from 416 to 427, there has been a tem- 
porary decrease of paying members from 307 to 294. 

The following is a tabular statement showing the huctuation in 
the number of paying and absent members during the last ten years. 



Paying. 

Absent, 

Total 

1859 

135 

45 

180 

1860 

195 

47 

242 

1861 

225 

55 

280 

1862 

229 

82 

311 

1863 

276 

79 

365 

1864 

288 

92 

380 

1865 

267 

109 

376 

1866 

293 

94 

387 

186T 

307 

109 

416 

1868 

294 

133 

427 

Two members of the Society 

were in the past year elected 

Honor 


ary Members, A. G-rote Esq., the late President of the Society, and 
Dr. T. Thompson. To the list of Plonorary Members, the names also 
of General A. Cunningham and Professor Bapudeva Sastri were 
added. Mr. P. H. Poucaux of Paris, and Professor Holmboe of Chris- 
tiania were elected coiTesponding members of the Society, Of the ordi- 
nary members of the Society, the Council regret the decease of the 
Honorable Prosonno Coomar Thalmr, C. S. I., Calcutta ; the Honor- 
able A. A. Roberts, C. B., C, S. I., Resident Hyderabad; Maulvi 
Mania Bahhsh, Khan Bahadur, Patna ; Mr. H. D. Robertson, C. S., 
Saharunpore; Mr, 0. B. Thornhill, 0. S., Allahabad; Mr. S. Penn, 
Attorney, Calcutta ; and Mr. P. Hill, Professor of Civil Engineering, 
Calcutta, 

Museum. 

At a special general meeting held in November last, formal sanc- 
tion was given to the transfer, to the Trustees of the Indian Bluseum, 
of all the Society’s, collections, except those of books, coins, pictures 
and busts. 

Finance. 

The actiye measures taken in 1867 to diminish the expenditure 
of the Society were contiuued during last year. In the beginning 
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of 1808, tlie Budget was very carefully discussed* A plan of ex- 
penditure for tlie whole year was laid out, and care was taken, not 
to exceed the amount sanctioned in the Budget. 


Income. 

Estwiafe, Actual. Deficit. Excess. 


Admission fees, 


1,200 

1,280 

0 

80 

Subscriptions, 


8,400 

9,7T1 

0 

1,371 

J ournal, 


1,000 

1,425 

0 

425 

Library, 


350 

479 

0 

129 

Secretary’s Office, . , . , 


26 

15 

10 

0 

Coin Fund, 


25 

36 

0 

11 


Total, 

11,000 

13,006 

10 

2,016 



Expenbituhu. 






JEstimate. 

Actual. 

Saviny. 

Excess. 

Journal, 


6,000 

4,248 

752 

0 

Library,. 


2,150 

2,830 

0 

680 

Secretary’s Office,.... 



...... 2,000 

2,037 

0 

37 

Building, 


1,000 

1,136 

0 

136 

Coin Fund, 


800 

339 

0 

39 

Miscellaneous, 


350 

677 

0 

227 

Museum Catalogues,, 


200 

18 

• 182 

0 


Total, . 

11,000 

11,185 

934 

1,119 


The above statement shews that the actual expenditure for last year 
has exceeded the estimate by a sum of Bs. 185. This excess, 
however, was sanctioned by the Council at the recommendation of 
the Finance Committee, to ■whom all questions of extra expenditure 
were referred. The actual income of the year on the other hand exceed- 
ed the estimate by Es. 2006. This sum, together with a portion of 
the balance of 1867, was appropriated to the payment of Printer’s hills, 
which at the close of 1867 amounted to the enormous sum of 
Es. 7000. The cost of printing the Journal and Proceedings for 
last year amounted to Es. 8800, which, added to the liabilities of 
1867, makes up a total of Es. 10,800. The sum of Es. 7,800 has heeu 
paid out of the above total, leaving a balance of Es. 8,000. To in-e- 
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vent the accnniTilation of debts, the Finance Committee have arrang-- 
ed to pay off within one month after presentation, all bills submitted 
for payment. 

The following statement is an abstract of accounts of last year. 


Admission Fees, ...Es. 1,280 0 0 

Contributions, 9,771 12 0 

Journal, 1,425 2 3 

Secretary’s Office, 15 2 0 

Library, 479 11 6 

Tested Fund, 110 0 0 

General Establishment, 1 11 3 

Coin Fund, 36 0 0 

Mnsenm, 280 0 0 

Inefficient, 48 8 0 

Oriental Pnbl. Fund, 489 12 0 
Messrs. W. Horgate, 2,132 11 8 
Br. J. Muir, ......... 1,000 0 0 

Sundries, 226 8 6 


17,296 15 10 

Balance of 1867 — 

In the Bank of Bengal, 3,487 12 0 
Cash in hand, 38 8 4 


3,526 4 5 
Total, 20,823 4 3 


Contributions, Es. 60 5 3 

Jonimal, 7,807 8 9 

Library, 2,830 8 11 

Secretary’s Office, 2,037 14 0 

Tested' Fund, 0 4 4 

Coin Fund, 339 15 0 

Building, 1,136 8 3 

Miscellaneous, 577 4 0 

Oriental Publ. Fund, 856 0 0 
Messrs. W. & hTorgate, 1,955 15 8 
Sir W. J.’s Monument, 680 0 0 
Sundries, 196 11 9 


18,468 15 11 


Balance — 

In the Bank of Bengal, 2,261 10 9 
Cash in hand, 92 9 7 


2,354 4 4 


Total, ^20,823 4 3 


The Council have much satisfaction to report that they have 
succeeded in reducing the heavy outstandings of last year, but by the 
loss of several members, outstandings to the amount of 400 Es. are to 
be written off. 

The following will shew the financial condition of the Society. 

Gash assets. Outstanding^ Gross assets, Jjiahilities, 

1868 4,364 8,523 12,877 6,683 

The Council would urge on the members the imperative necessity 
of regularly paying their quarterly contributions, in order that the 
Society may meet its expenses for the coming year without being 
obliged to curtail its usefulness by any further retrenchments. The 
state of the library warrants a greater outlay than the present financial 
condition of the Society allows. 

The following is their Budget for the coming year. The income 
has been estimated from the average income of the last few years. 
Any excess of income over the estimate will be, as in 1868, devoted to 
the payment of old debts. 
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Income. 

Es. As. P. 

Admission fees, 1,200 0 0 

Contributions, ... 9,200 0 0 

Journal, 1^200 0 0 

Library, 350 0 0 

Coin Fund, 50 0 0 


Total, Es. ... 12,000 0 0 
Expenditube. 

Es. As. P. 

5,000 0 0 

3,200 0 0 

2,000 0 0 

800 0 0 

300 0 0 

700 0 0 

Total, Es. ... 12,000 0 0 

Oeeicebs. 

On the departure of Mr. A. G-rote for England, Dt. J. Eayrer was 
elected Vice-President. Mr. H. E. Blanford, in the beginning of 
May, resigned the general secretaryship. Bdbu Eajendralala Mitra 
for some time, carried on the correspondence of the Society in 
addition to his own duties as Philological Secretary. In July last, 
the Council appointed Mr. H. Blochmann, General Secretary of the 
Society. A change also took place in the Natural History department, 
Hr. J. A. P. Colles being obliged, towards the end of May last, to leave 
Calcutta, Br. E, Stoliczka took charge of his office. Mr. H. E. 
Blanford officiated as Treasurer during the temporary absence of Col. 
J. E, GastrelL 

Babn Protapa Ohundra Ghose, Assistant Secretary and Librarian, 
and Money Lai Bysak, Assistant Librarian, have been active 

and assiduous in the performance of their duties, and the Council have 
pleasure in recording their satisfaction with their services. 


Journalj. 

Library, 

Secretary's Office, 

Building, 

Coin Fund 

Miscellaneous, ... 
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The nnmher of the Society’s publications having largely increased, 
the Council, during last year, thought it necessary to appoint a store- 
keeper, who together with the Librarian has drawn up a correct list 
of the Society’s stock. 

JOUENAL. 

The volume for 1868 is a little more bulky than that of 1867. 

Of the first, or philological, part, 138 pages have been published 
in two numbers ; and of the second, or the Natural History part, 218 
pages and five plates, together with an index in four numbers. 

Of the Proceedings, 802 pages have been j)^klished in twelve 
monthly numbers, together with the usual index. The Proceedings 
have also been illustrated by five plates. 

The Journal and Proceedings thus extend over 658 pages, or 55 
pages more than in 1867. In addition to this, there have been issued 
216 pages of meteorological observations, and an Extra Natural 
History number of 88 pages, containing Mr. Theobald’s Catalogue of 
Reptiles in the Museum, the printing of which had been commenced 
three years ago. 

Libeaby. 

During last year, there were added to the Library 610 volumes, 
periodicals, and pamphlets. 

Coin Cabinet. 

During the past year a batch of coins was purchased from a 
Bukhara dealer, containing many Phcenician and Muhammadan coins. 
The Committee also purchased a totradrachma of Antimachas Thoos, 
in good preservation, and another of Demetrius. The former was 
described in July’s Proceedings, 

Bibliotheca Inbica. 

The Persian Series of the Bibliotbeca ludica has been carried on 
with great activity. Eighteen fasciculi of different historical works 
have been issued, as also tbe first fasciculus of an English translation 
of the Aiii i Akbari by Mr. Blochmann, The Padishalinumah by 
Abiil Hamad of Labor, and the ’A'lamgfrnamah by Muhammad Kaziin 
have been completed by Maitlvfs Abdurrabim, KbMim Husain, and 
Abdul Hai, of the Calcutta Madrasah. The completing portion of 
Badaoni’s Mimtakhab, edited by Maiilvi Agha Ahmad ’Ali is shortly 
expected to be issued. Of the Am i Akbari, three fasciculi have 
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been edited by Mr. Blocbmann, Of a new work, Khdfi Kban’s 
Muntaldiabul lub*^b, Maulvi Kabiruddfn Abmad bas edited four 
fasciculi. 

The Council bave mucli pleasure in stating that tbeir editions of tlie 
Mubammadan bistoriaiis of India, according to the plan of the late 
Sir Henry Elliott, are thus rapidly approaching completion. 

The progress of the Sanscrit Series of the Bibliotheca Indica was 
greatly interfered with by the death of several editors and the loss 
of MSS. Altogether six fasciculi have been issued. Measures have 
been taken to push on the publications during the ensuing year. 

The following is a list of the several works published during the 
past year. 

Sanscrit^ 

The Qrihja Sutm of AsioaUyana^ with the commentary of G-argya 
Narayana, edited hy Anandachandra Yedantavagisa, Nos. 182, 143. 
Ease. II and III. 

Sanhara Vijaya, or the life and polemics of Sankara Acharyya, hy 
Ananda Giri, edited by Jayandrdyana Tarkapanchanana, Nos. 137, 
138, Ease. II and III, 

The Mimansa Darsana with the commentary of S4vara Sw^niin, 
edited by Pandit a Mobesachaiidra Nydyaratna. No. 142, Ease. lY. 

The Taittiriya Aranyaka of the Black Yajur Yeda with the 
commentary of Sdyanacharya, edited by E^jendrahila Mitra, No. 
144, Ease. YI. 

Persian, 

The Mnntahhcib ut Tawdrihh by Abdulqadir ibn i Muliik Shah i 
Badaoni. Edited hy Maulvi Agha Ahmad^ Ali, Yol. I. Nos. 131, 
135, 136, 139, 140, Ease. I to Y. 

Bo. do. Yol. III. Nos. 145, 146, 152, 153, Ease. I to lY. 

The Pddishdhndmah hy Abdul Haniid Lfdiaiiri, edited by Maulvis 
Kabfruddin Abmad and Abdurrabim No. 133, Ease. XYIII. 

The A'lamgirndniah by Muhammad Kazim ibn i Muhammad Amin 
Munshi, edited hy Maulvis Khddim Husain and Abdul Hai, No. 184, 
Ease. XII. 

The A'in i Ahlari hy Ahul Eazl i Mubarik i ’Allami, edited by 
H. Blocbmann, M. A., Nos. 120, 122, 141, Ease. lY, Y and YL 
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Do. do, English translation by H. Blochmann, M. A. No. 149, 
Base. I. 

Tbe Mmtahlial al Inldb by Kliafi Khan. Edited by Maulvi 
Kabiraddm Abmad. Nos. 147, 148, 150, 151, Vol. I. Ease. I to IV. 

It was proposed by Ool. R. Stracbey, and seconded by Col. Tliuillier 
that the report be adopted. 

The proposition was put to the vote, and carried unanimously. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect the Council and Officers for 
the ensuing year. 

It was j)roposed by the President and agreed to, that Mr. D. Waldie 
and Mr, W, T. Blanford be appointed Scrutineers of the ballot. 

The President said that he had, with much regret, to announce to 
the meeting that their excellent Secretary Babu Rajendralala Mitra 
was prevented from being present by serious illness. This illness was 
the result of his exposure in the malarious jungles of Orissa, dur- 
ing his recent antiquarian tour in that province ; he (the Pre- 
sident) had communicated with Babu Kajendralala, with reference to 
the arrangements for conducting the philological portion of the 
Society's labours during the coining year, and the other claims which 
were certain to be made on his time. And Babu Bajendralala in his 
reply states, that ‘ he would not, under any circumstances, be able to 
resume work for six weeks to come, that the first claim on his time 
would be the preparation of a report of his late unfortunate tour, for 
which he had materials which would fill some 400 pages 4to., and 
then there was also the preparation of the proposed Catalogue of 
Sanskrit works, required for Government which should be got up 
ill a manner worthy the name of our good old Society.' He adds ; 

to do these works properly, I shall have to devote all my leisure 
hours to them, and under the circumstances, I must resign the Secre- 
taryship.” 

It was with great regret that the President announced this re- 
signation, and he felt sure that the Society would join with him in a 
very hearty expression of the obligations they were under to Babu 
Bajendralala Mitra for his constant devotion to their service, and 
for the able and independent way in which he had ever conducted the 
duties of the several offices he had held under the Society. He felt that 
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it would be unnecessary to put tbis more formally but that it would 
be seconded by tbe meeting at large. — Passed with acclamation. 

It was also proposed by Col. Thuillier and seconded by Di\ 
Stoliczka, that Mr. F. Peterson and Mr. E.. D. Stewart be requested 
to audit tbe accounts of tbe Society. 

Tbe proposition was put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

Paring tbe time that tbe ballot was proceeded with, tbe President 
brotigbt to tbe notice of tbe meeting tbe new code of rules, as proposed 
by tbe Council. Tbe President said — that it would be in tbe recollec- 
tion of tbe members, that, for years past, there bad been very frequent 
changes made in tbe Bye-laws of tbe Society. These alterations were 
generally brought up iirdividually, and thus were frequently considered 
Avitbout a full investigation of their bearing on other parts of tbe 
rules. Tbe whole series bad thus become, in several respects, contra- 
dictory and inconsistent. Many years since, a Committee of tbe Council 
bad been appointed to revise these rules generally and submit a new set. 
This Committee bad met several times, and bad made some little pro- 
gress with tbe task entrusted to them, Avben tbe departure from Calcutta 
of some of its members led to a cessation of its labours ; and nothing fur- 
ther was then done. Tbe attention of tbe Council bad been more 
forcibly directed to tbe necessity for a general revision of tbe laws 
during tbe last year, by tbe fact that tbe supply of tbe rules, of which 
each new member is by tbe laws to receive a copy, bad become ex- 
hausted, and it was necessary to reprint. A Committee therefore bad 
been nominated, consisting in part of members of the Council of tbe 
Society, in part of other members not in tbe Council, to whom 
tbe Avbole question was referred. Tbis Committee met frequently, 
and very fully, and in great detail, discussed all tlie rules ; consulted 
tbe rules of other Societies to see in Avbat their experience might aid, 
and after long and frequent deliberations they submitted to tbe 
Council tbe series of rules proposed by them. These rules were then 
gone over, seriatim, by tbe Council, and considerable alterations in 
arrangement, in wording, and in a few cases in principle, were in- 
troduced. 

Tbe rules as thus agreed to by tbe Council were then printed and 
brought before tbe Society at large, A copy of these rules bad been 
sent to every onemher^ whether resident or non-resident, with a request 
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that they would consider the provisionSj and would cither send their 
votes, or, as usual, attend this meeting for the discussion of the rules. 
From the non-resident members a large number of voting papers have 
been received, all, with very trivial exceptions, being in favour of the 
rules as proposed. These exceptions he would bring before 'the meet- 
ing in due course. 

He mentioned these facts, shewing the care with whicli the rules 
had been drawn up and .discussed, not as, in the slightest degree 
•wishing to restrict discussion on them now,— ^he trusted the Members 
of the 'Society would give to them as full and detailed consideration 
as the Committee and Council hacl,^ — but merely to express a hope 
that no trivial or merely verbal alteration ' would be urged whicli, 
without at all affecting the principles involved in the rules, would 
still necessitate the sending back such alterations for the consideration 
of the mofussil members. He did not anticipate that the rules were 
perfect, or that objections would not arise, but he hoped, that unless 
these objections appeared important, tlie rules might be allowed to pass, 
so that the Council might have them printed off, and circulated to the 
members. 

With these few preliminary remarks he would now go througli the 
lilies seriatim, and with the permission of the meeting he would propose 
to take them in sections, as they were ananged in the copies before 
the members, noting as he went along the several alterations which, 
had heen introduced, and any alterations which have been suggested. 

Hule 1 was then adopted. 

In liule 2, clause (a), it had been proposed by one mofussil member 
that the word thirty be changed to ten. It was stated that members 
residing within ten miles might be considered as able to take advan- 
tage of the privileges of resident members to attend the meetings &c., 
but that those resident at a greater distance scarcely could. The 
alteration was put to the meeting, and rejected. 

Rule 2, was then put, a.s proposed by the Council, and carried. 

Rules 3, 4, 6 and 6, were then put and carried. 

Rules 7 and 8, were also put to the vote, and carried. 

In rule 9 clause (S) the President stated that it was proposed by one 
member that the subscription for non-resident ordinary members should 
be 10 Rs. per annum. Several members expressed an opinion that the 
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Bii'bscriptiori generally might be reduced. It was explained, that the 
amount x^i'oposed would not actually coyer the cost of the publications 
given to the members, with the present numbers. It was then put to 
the meeting — that the words 6 Rs. per quarter shall be changed to 
10 Rs. per annum in Rule 9 clause (Z>). This resolution was negatived. 

Rules 9, 10, 11, 12 were then put to the meeting and carried. 

Rules 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 were then put to the meeting and 
carried. 

On putting to the meeting Rule 20, it was moved by Mr. W. 
Blanford, and seconded by Dr. Smith that this rule be omitted. 
After some discussion, as it appeared that the rule would not cause 
any change for twelve months, which would allow ample time for deli- 
berate consideration of the principle involved, the resolution was put 
to the meeting and negatived. 

It was then moved hy Dr. Dayrer and seconded by Mr. Reinhold, 
that the remainder of the rules be adopted without further discussion. 
Several members thought it desirable that opportunity should be 
afforded for tlie consideration and discussion of the rules in detail. 
The resolution being put to the meeting, was negatived. 

Rules 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 and 26 were then put to tlie meet- 
ing and adopted. 

Rules 27, 28, 29, 30 and 31, were then put to the meeting and 
adopted. 

Rules 32 and 33, were in like manner adopted. 

Rules 34 and 35, were tlien put to the meeting and adopted. 

Rules 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41 and 42 were then put to the meeting 
and adopted. 

The President then moved, that in Rule 43, the date of the x)rosent 
meeting be inserted as the date from which these rules should have 
effect. — Carried. 

The President then moved, that the Rules as now passed seriatim 
be the Rules of the Asiatic Society of Bengal : Tvhich was carried. 

The President thanked the meeting for the patience with which 
they had gone through these Rules in detail. 

The ballot having been taken, the Scriitinoers announced that the 
following gentlemen had been elected to serve as Members of Ooimcil 
and Officers for the ensuing year. 
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Dr. Th. Oldham, President* 

Dr. J. Fayrer, 0. S. I., ^ 

The Hon ’hie J. B. Phear, v Vice-PresidenU^ 
Kiimara Harendra Krishna, ) 

JS. 0. Bayley, Esq. 

Dr. Th. Anderson. 

Dr. J. Ewart, 

OoL H. Hyde. 

Bdhu Devendra Miillicka. 

The Hon’ble J. P. Norman.. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge. 

Bdhu RajendraMla Mitra, 

Col. J. E. Gastrell, y 

Dr. E. Stoliczka, I Treasurer and Seeretaries, 
H. Blochinann, Esq., J 

The President then read the following address. 


[Jam. 
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Gentlemen, — The close of another year naturally suggests to those 
interested in the welfare of our Society a brief review of the labours 
in which we have been engaged during that time. The recurrence 
of such Anniversaries affords also a fitting opportunity of resting for 
a while from the constant strain of current work, and calmly recalling 
the past, endeavouring to extract from such a retrospect a just 
conception of what our progress, if any, has been ; what our failures, 
and there are certain to have been some, have resulted from ; what 
our hopes of future success may be. We shall thus be the better 
prepared to enter on the duties of the coming year ; and the better 
able to face the difficulties we are sure to meet, if we know what is 
their nature, and what their limits are. 

It had been my intention to have taken, on this occasion, a 
general review of the progress of knowledge in those departments 
of enquiry, to which the Society has more especially devoted itself 
during the year now closed ; to have seen, how far this Society had 
contributed to that progress, if at all ; how far we were lagging 
behind in the onward race, and to have enquired also how far, and 
in what way, it might be practicable to encourage the efforts of 
our members, to evoke their more zealous exertions, and to facilitate 
their success. But having held the chair of your Society for only a 
part of the year, and seeing also that the several contributions to our 
meetings must all he fresh in the memory of the Members, I think 
it will be scarcely necessary or desirable to attempt a summary review 
of the papers which have been read. These will be quite as well 
known to- those interested in such enquiries, as they are to myself. And 
they are perhaps too recent to admit of a just estimate being formed 
of their true bearing on the general progress of knowledge. The 
regular, and rapid issue of the Proceedings of the Society, in which 
are full reports of the several meetings held during the year, absolves 
your President largely from the duty incumbent on him of recalling your 
labours. On the other hand, as now one of the older members of 
this Society, and as one who from the first year of being in this country, 
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has never ceased to take a deep interest in its welfare and snccess, 
I hope I may he permitted without presumption to take a cursory 
view of the clianges which have taken place in the constitution of 
our body, and of those which must be anticipated; and I would 
fain hope that such a review will not be without interest and value. 

The report of the Council read to you this evening will have 
made you acquaiuted with the numerical condition of our Member 
list at present. It shews that we have on our rolls now 427 Mem- 
bers of whom 294 are in India, while the large number of 133 
represents those away from this country. It will be seen also, on 
comparing these numhevs with those of former years, that there 
has been a large increase in the number of these absent members, 
to some extent due to more liberal rules for leave, sanctioned during 
the year, so that, while we had an addition during the year of 42 
new members,— and the total numher of members now on the list is 
larger than it has ever been— there has been actually a diminution in 
the number of paying members of 11. Hitherto it has been the prac- 
tice to retain on the Member-roll, the names of those who had been 
members, but wlio bad left India, Yery many of these never had 
any intention of returning to this country. And the retention of their 
names in the list largely tended to give to the Society an apx^arent 
strength which it in reality did not possess. Such absent members 
have not been in any way contributing members, and have therefore 
not added to the support of the Society, The new rules this evening 
sanctioned will I trust tend to reform this. They provide that any 
person, who has been a member, can on leaving this country secure to 
himself, during his absence, the publications of the Society by payment 
of 12 rupees per annum, and can resume liis membership rights on 
his return ; while the names of such as leave the country, and do not 
within three years from the date of leaving ex^wess their wish to contiiuio 
members, shall be, after the lapse of that time, struck off the rolls. 
It is hoped, that in this way, tlie managing body of your Society will 
be able to know with a much nearer approximation to accuracy, than 
can now bo attained, the real amount of income and suj)port to be 
derived from the members. The anomaly of continuing on oixr rolls 
the names of many, who have ceased to he in any way connected even 
with India, will be removed, while every encouragement^ is at the 
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same time held out to iiidnce others to inaiutain ca real, and I may 
add a prodtahle, association with the Society, 

I have said that the number now on the rolls is larger than at any 
previous period of the Society’s existence. And in so far as this is the 
case, we may, I think, fairly congratulate ourselves on the fact. 
Undoubtedly this has been lai’goly brought about by the wise measure 
of reducing the amount of the annual contributions required from 
members, which, long anxiously and earnestly urged upon the Council, 
was at last sanctioned in 1859; since that time the number of members 
has increased from 180 to 427. It seems to me tluit we might, with 
great wisdom go further still in the same direction. Looking either to 
the value of the publications of the Society(the only return which non- 
resident members receive for their contributions), or tlic amount ol 
subscription demanded from members of similar Societies in Europe, 
and the comparatively greater advantages wliich members of such Soci- 
eties enjoy, I think the Asiatic Society of Bengal would do wisely 
to reduce still farther the monthly contributions from its members. 

But while congratulating you on this increase of number, there 
seems to me another and a more important point of view, from which 
to study the numerical resiilts given in the Councirs report. Gentle- 
men, the Asiatic Society of Bengal is to this day, I may say, the 
only Society in this portion of tlie Indian Empire, specially devoted to 
the cultivation of pure science. Its publications, extend in an unln'oken 
series over more than eighty years. Devoted to Oriental Literature, 
Science, ^Antiquities, Geography and Art, they form a repertory of 
the most valuable and curious information on every subject coiinected 
with this Empire, and are, as I believe, one of the grandest monumentB 
of British dominion, and one of the noblest proofs of British intelligence 
in the East. Without tliem, no student can satisfactorily investigate 
the learning, the languages, tlie history of this empire. They contain 
the life-long labours of some of the greatest discoverers in, and some 
of the noblest contributors to, Oriental knowdetlge. The Society is 
still vigorously pursuing the same course. And yet among the many 
thousands of educated Europeans in this country, and the many 
thousands also of well informed Native gentlemen, this, the chief and 
almost the only scientific Society in this part of tlie Empire, counts 
its supporters and contributors by only a few hundreds ! 
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TIaore must be good and sufficient reasons for this, and it is 
wortliy of careful enquiry to ascertain, if possible, wliat these may be. 

Again, during the past year, the Society has lost by retirement no 
less than 20 members ; during the preceding year, 20 ; in 1866, 19 ; 
in 1865, 25. I confess I always listen to these announcements of 
retirement with great pain, accompanied by a guilty consciousness of 
having myself, as an individual element in the management of the 
Society, contributed to the result. I think it may be assumed as a 
fact, that no one will willingly abandon a position which he con- 
siders to be advantageous. There have doubtless been frequently 
private or pecuniary reasons for such ; but in by far the majority 
of cases, I fear we cannot admit that these have been the cause of 
the numerous retirements. And we must, I am convinced, seek 
for a more deeply seated, a more vital reason, and admit that the 
faults are to a large extent internal in the Society. Have we done 
what in us lay to render the fact of association with us an advantage 
to the members themselves ? I would not for a moment desire to over- 
look the consideration, that many join the Society from a desire to 
promote its efforts and advance its researches, without seeking any 
individual advantage. We gladly acknowledge that there are many 
such. But unquestionahly the majority of our members do, on joining 
this, or any other Society, look forward to receiving some advantage 
in return for their contributions, and do calculate also whether these 
advantages are worth their cost. Now what advantages of this kind 
do we offer to our Members ? All obtain the Journal and other 
publications of the Society, resident members have also the opportunity 
of being present at the meetings of the Society, and of freely 
borrowing books from the library. 

First then as to our J ournal. I have no scruples in confessing, although 
I do so with very great regret, that its appearance has been for many 
years past too irregular, too unpunctual, and uncertain, to enable 
members even to know whether they would ever receive it or not. 
Numbers of one year issued late in the succeeding year; others 
issued without the plates referred to in them, which plates have 
appeared in some subsequent year’s publication ; these, gentlemen, 
have, I am ashamed to say, been the rule rathei; than the exception. 
Would any of us continue our subscription to a periodical issued in this 
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unsatisfactory way ? And are we justified in expecting tliat our Journal 
will be appreciated, if sucli be continued ? But beyond tliis,tbe contri- 
butors to the J ouraal themselves never knew when their papers w>^ould 
appear; there often was no rule observed as to priority of contribution, 
giving a claim to priority of publication. The practice had grown up of 
merely announcing to the meetings of the Society tlie receipt of papers, 
of which only the titles were given, and nothing more was heard of them, 
until they appeared in the Journal, perhaps years afterwards, or were 
possibly returned to their authors. During the past year I rejoice to be 
able to announce to you that by the strenuous exertions of your Secre- 
taries, much has heeii done to remedy these defects. 'No one here can be 
more painfully or practically aware of the immense difficulty of providing 
for the punctual appearance of the Journal and Proceedings, than I am 
myself. These difficulties are the greater, because the result depends 
not on the efforts of an individual but on those of many : the printer, 
the artist, the lithographer, (fee. ; delays may arise from each and all of 
these, and in addition there are climatal difficulties which can scarcely 
be foreseen, and sometimes even, if foreseen, can scarcely be guarded 
against. But while admitting all these, we felt the delay was not in- 
surmountable, and determined not again to ask the Society to believe 
it unavoidable. Since I have had the honour of taking the chair, the 
Proceedings have always been issued to you before the ensuing 
meeting, the illustrations have always accompanied the paper to which 
they refeiTed, and the completion of the volume for the year, with title 
and index, was in your hands, before the close of December. This 
volume is larger, and has more illustrations than preceding ones. The 
numbers of the Journal have also all appeared ; of the first Part, two 
completing the issue for the past year, and of the Physical Science 
Part, four numbers with index, contents, title, (fee., have all been 
issued before the close of the year, although the first number had 
only been commenced in March. An extra number was also issued 
containing Mr. Theobald’s Catalogue of Beptiles, which had been 
actually in the press for three years; and meteorological Beperts werer 
published, extending over a period of nearly two years. 

Further, there has not been a single paper of any kind submitted: 
to the Society for publication, which has not either been read in full^ 
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or of wliich an abstract has not been given, at the meetings, and in 
all cases the opportunity at least for free discussion of those papers 
has been given, and such discussion invited. This I consider of 
high importance, as one of the great advantages of such an association 
arises from the opportunity its meetings afford of eliciting the views of 
its members on the subjects brought forward, and thus generating the 
glow of intellectual enjoyment and intellectual success, by the friction 
of mind against mind. This advantage is entirely lost when papers 
are merely laid on the table. At the same time it was found that 
there remained over several papers, the printing of which had been 
ordered long before, but which had been laid aside for the publication 
of others possessing more immediate interest. These have now been 
all printed in your Journal and, as nearly as the size of the several 
numbers of the Journal would admit, in the order of succession 
of their dates of submission to the Society, And now I have the 
pleasure of telling you that the first number of the Journal, Part II, 
for the present year 1869, has this evening been placed upon the 
table, by your Natural history Secretary. This brings up the publica- 
tion of i^apers read to the Society to J une last ; that is to within 
six montlis of the date of issue. G-entleraen, I consider this most 
highly satisfactory, and we owe much to Dr. Stoliczlca for the zeal 
and devotion he has shewn in bringing about this most desirable 
change. We hope that the same system will be maintained ; that, as 
far as the funds of the Society admit, all papers, excepting under 
peculiar circumstances, and by special order of the Council, shall be 
publisbed in the order of the date of submission, and without any 
repetition of delays, which have been thus shewn to be avoidable. 

The Proceedings of the Society again under this system have been 
really what they assume to he, and the volume for last year, a goodly 
sized volume of more than three hundred pages, contains much that 
is valuable and highly interesting ; and will, I feel certain, bear very 
favourable comparison with the records of proceedings of any other 
similar institution, as giving evidence of healthy vigour and active 
progress in the life of the Society, 

So far I have spoken of the publications of the Society. The other 
advantage we offer to our members, in return for their contributions 
is the Library. And with reference to this, I am much pained to say,, 
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that it has not been in oiir power to do as much as we could have 
wished. The Council have been fully impressed with the vast import- 
ance of this portion of the Society’s efforts, but the absolute necessity 
of xnirsuiug a system of the very strictest economy has prevented the 
outlay of a single rupee that could be avoided. The allotment of 
money sanctioned out of the income of the Society at the commence- 
ment of the year lias been very slightly exceeded (under sanction of the 
Mnance Committee and Council), but there was much, very much, that 
we desired to do, very much that we were anxious to add to our library 
but could not. For the coming year, the Council suggests an allot- 
ment of money somewhat larger than that of last year and, I hope, 
that a good deal may be done to supply deficiencies, and to add to but 
stock of books. I trust also that the close of the year may not again 
come round, without some progress heiiig made, in what is so senously 
req^uired, a new catalogue of our Library &o. 

But if we cannot claim that the Members of our Society receive a 
full and fair equivalent for their contributions, I would suggest to the 
Members to consider how far this may be due to themselves, as well as 
to the managing body of the Society, and how far they have it in their 
own hands to remove this cause of complaint. Ami first, I would ask 
the authors of papers to bear in mind the costliness of illustrations, 
and the tediou>siiess and delay in their preparation ; and to reduce these, 
therefore, to the minimum extent, sufficient for the just elucidation of 
their arguments, or descriptions. And I would also ask them to 
diminish, if possible, tlie demands on the time of our officers, by 
always submitting with their papers an abstract, embracing the prin- 
cipal points referred to or discussed, and giving a general view of the 
argument of the writer. No one can prepare such abstracts so 
effectively as the authors themselves, and this is the only way in which 
a certainty of nothing being overlooked can be attained. 

And to the Members, who are not contributors to our Journal, I 
would say, that they must be aware that such carefully illustrated pub- 
lications cannot be issued, without considerable cost. I would appeal 
to them to save their executive officers, who thus voluntarily devote 
much time and labour to their service, without any remuneration other 
than the consciousness of doing their duty, from the harassing and 
wearying necessities of considering carefully, how every expenditure may 
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be reduced to a minimum, bow this can be cut down, and that left out, 
or even to decide wbetber it be possible to publish at all. At the com- 
mencement of my tenure of office, it was very seriously discussed, wbetber 
it would not be necessary to suspend the publication of your Journal 
entirely for a time. And you are, gentlemen, indebted to tbe libera- 
lity of your officers for several of the plates which illustrate your 
publications, during tbe past year, which tbe funds of tbe Society could 
not have afforded. This is not as it ought to be : and I would throw 
myself on tbe feeling of justice and honour of tbe members, and 
aslc them to prevent a repetition of it. There was at tbe com- 
mencement of tbe year, a total amount due from diffcr€*nt members to 
the Society, very nearly equal to a whole year’s income ! Strenuous 
exertions have been made to call in these sums, but with only very 
partial, success. We have reduced tbe amount by only about Jtb of 
the whole. I would ask your aid in this matter. Letter-applications 
have been made repeatedly to all who are thus indebted to tbe Society, 
but believing that such have frequently miscarried, or been overlooked 
in tbe pressure of other business, tbe Council have resolved to print 
now and send to all tbe members of tbe Society, a list of tbe names and 
of tbe amounts due ; and we hope that tbe attention of the members 
may thus be drawn more effectively to tbe facts. 

, Gentlemen, if tbe Society could now realize tbe amount due to it 
from its members, not only would all existing debt be at once removed, 
but we could add considerably to our actual and permanent income ; we 
couldgreatly enlarge tbe Journal, and improve our library, and could 
thus greatly extend tbe advantages which we offer to our associates. In 
connexion with this question of income and expenditure, I may an- 
nounce to you that, with tbe hearty co-operation of tbe Finance Com- 
mittee of your body, a new system has been introduced of calling in all 
bills, and discharging them, monthly. You will see in tbe accounts 
an item of income derived from tbe savings thus effected by tlie pay- 
ment of cash for work done. But tbe main advantage resulting from 
ibis system is, that tbe Council know exactly from month to month, 
bow tbe affairs of the Society stand, and can at once pi event any 
accumulation of liabilities. Tbe necessity for such a step will be 
obvious, if I mention that on urgently calling for tbe immediate 
ubmission of all outstanding accounts, several were produced,- which 
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dated even five years back, and which had been allow'ed to stand over, 
never having been submitted even though asked for. 

It depends, therefore, entirely on the members themselves, how far 
their advantages as members, can be increased. The Executive of the 
Society have done -what in them lay to promote their interests. 

In connection with the question of the publications of the Society, 
I should fail in my duty did I not make known to the Society, that 
I have had several, I might say numerous, appeals from members 
of the Society, to induce a reversion to the old system of publishing 
all papers, no matter what their subject, in the same number of the 
Journal, doing away with the division into two series, as now, a change 
first introduced in 1866 on the motion of Lt. Beavan. On the other 
hand, other members are equally strenuous in urging the continuance 
of the present system. I think much may be urged on both sides. 
And were I content to anticipate only a continuance of the present 
extremely limited amount of funds at the disposal of the Council, 
for such publications, I would decidedly urge the abandonment of this 
division of the Journal. I think we must confess, that the conditions 
of the case are quite changed since first the Journal was issued. The 
facilities of communication with Europe and America have been 
immeasurably extended ; Societies have multiplied at home ; and 
there is now, no difficulty whatever for any one to find a fitting 
medium of publication for any researches ho may undertake, the re- 
cord of which is worthy of being published. A large and special 
audience is thus at once insured ; and delay in making known his 
results avoided. We cannot now, therefore, look forward to our 
Journal being, as it has been in past years, the record of the life-long 
labours of any member. Even the most zealous contributors to its 
pages find it desirable to send to Societies at home their most valu- 
able papers. And it is consequently difficult to maintain the high cha- 
racter of the Journal, and the fitting publication in two distinct series of 
the year’s contributions. During the year just closed, only two numbers 
of Part I have been issued ; simply because there were no more 
papers to be printed ; while it may, I think, fairly be urged at the 
same time that the Physical Science papers, in Part II, ^vouldiiave been 
in no way injured or diminished in value, by the appearance, in the 
same number, of the oriental papers. The attempt to form tw'o 
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(listmct volumes for eacli year lias failed, because tliere has not been 
material enough, or funds enough, to produce two volumes, and each 
series has. I tliink, lost in general interest by being isolated. More- 
over the Proceedings now absorb all the smaller papers which are of 
interest, while the issue separately of all these parts, numbers, and 
volumes adds to the cost. 

My own opinion, therefore is, that if we are to have only a con- 
tinuance of the present state of things, it would he wiser to revert to 
the old system of publication of all papers in one series, issuing the 
numbers of that series at regular intervals, of say two months. But 
if, on the other hand, as I think we are justified in anticipating, wo 
do receive such an accession of strength, as will place the funds at the 
disposal of the Society, for such publications on a much more satis- 
factory footing ; then, I believe the Council would be able to secure 
the fitting loublication of sufficient material in both series to form two 
concurrent volumes. In tliis case, the division would be advantage- 
ous. In this matter also, the decision entirely rests with the mem- 
bers of the Society at large, A reference to the accounts of the 
Society will shew you, that the Council have been fully alive to the 
importance of improving and enlarging your Journal and Proceed- 
ing>s. Tliey have steadily increased the allotment to such purposes 
out of the general funds of the Society, so far as was consistent with 
the other demands on these funds. If you go back only a few years 
you will see that in 1864, the allotment for publications was only 
3,500 Bs. ; this was also the amount in 1865 ; in 1866, this sum 
was increased to 4,400 Bs. ; and in 1867, and 1868, to 5,000 Ks. 
This is very nearly one-half of the whole income of the Society. And 
I would also ask you to remember the fact, that were that income 
doubled, there would be very little increase in the cost of establish- 
ments for management: and that more than a half of that 
increase would be available for the extension and improvement of 
your pirhlications. Cannot this be accomplished? Are we to sit 
down in despair of seeing our finances in a more flourishing state ? 
Are we to be content to see the most valuable papers seek for 
publication elsewhere, because we are unable to pay for their 
illustrations here ? I would appeal to uiy fellow members of the 
Society, and ask them to aid their Council in this respect. I 
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will not believe that you look upon the efforts of the Society as 
a mere pastime, that you come here for the idle purpose of passing 
an hour, or of merely gratifying intellectual curiosity, hov’ever 
laudable such might be. I would rather be convinced that you fcel^ 
that by the very act of enrolling yourselves on the list of this, or 
any other institution for the promotion of science, you accept the 
position of joint trustees for the great treasury of truth, and are in all 
honour bound to see that the talents thus committed to your charge 
receive no diminution, but rather bear fruitful increase, at your hand. 
If then, each member of the Society, would hut induce one single 
new member to join — and surely it is not assuming too mneb, 
that one at least in. the acquaintance of every one of us, would take 
an interest in our pursuits, — I say, if each member of the Society 
added only one to our lists, and thus doubled our numbers, the 
difficulties under which we now labour would disappear, the utility of 
the Society would he largely increased, and tlie circle of its influence 
might he still further widened, by reducing the amount of contribu- 
tions demanded from each of its members. 

During the year just closed, the Society at large has unanimously 
sanctioned the formal transfer of its collections of Natural History, 
Antiquities, and of miscellaneous objects, to the Trustees of the 
Indian Museum, incorporated under Act XVII of 1866, to be by 
them held in trust, for the Society, to form part of a general Museum, 
freely accessible to all, and to be located in a building specially 
erected for this object. This building, as the members of the Society 
are aware, is now in progress. It is situated in the very best locality 
in Calcutta, facing the large open niaidan ; it will he large, roomy, 
and we trust admirably adapted for the purposes for which it has 
been intended. Pending the completion of this building, tbe collec- 
tions still remain in the rooms of the Society, and in a house in an 
adjoining street, rented to provide the necessary additional accomino- 
dation. Pull lists of those collections have also been prepared by 
the zealous exertion of two of our members, Br. Stoliezka and Mr. 
V. Ball, who acted as Curators of the Indian Museum during the 
absence of Dr. John Anderson with the expedition to Yiman. And 
the Council are now therefore authorized and prepared finally to 
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hand over the collections to the trust-charge of the ^ Trustees of the 
Indian Museum. ^ 

This transfer of our collections to an institution, where they are 
certain to be fully cared for and properly exhibited, is, I believe, the 
most important change which has affected the Asiatic Society for the 
last half century. It was not, until after much deliberation, that the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ever commenced the formation of a Museum. 
There were strong and weighty reasons urged against the advisability 
of that course, derived from the experience of several associations 
elsewhere. The unavoidable increase in tlie cost of maintaining such 
collections was urged ; the inability of any limited Society to meet 
this, or even to provide accommodation for such collections if formed ; 
the terrible waste and destruction of objects of Natural History in 
this climate ; all these difficulties were considered. And in the face 
of all, it wavS still determined to commence a Museum. In the 
wisdom of that determination, under the circumstances, I entirely 
concur. There was at that time in this city no collection whatever 
available for the students. Individuals who were interested in special 
branches of enquiry, had provided themselves, at great cost, with 
series such as were required for their own immediate researches. But 
these were, of course, not accessible to the public, or to other students. 
Now, for the success of this Society, it was absolutely essential that 
such collections should exist, and most wisely, therefore, did the 
members devote their energies to the formation of a Museum, For 
years, unaided by public contributions, steady progress was made. 
But the truth of the warnings they had received soon made itself 
manifest. So long since as 1837, — a whole generation since, — it was 
seriously discussed whether the attempt should not he abandoned. 
In the following year, it was agreed that either the Museum should 
be given up, or the publications of the Society. An earnest appeal 
was then made to the Government of the day for aid. A grant of 
200 Eupees per month was sanctioned, and the collections were 
saved. At various times subsequently the amount of the grant was 
increased, and effort after effort was made to bring the collections into 
better order and arrangement. The Society made constant sacrihees 
to obtain proper means for their exhibition and preservation. But the 
demands still increased. Mr, Blyth was appointed Curator towards 
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tlie end of 1841, and at once tlie Zoological department of yoiu* 
collections began to assume an importance and value wbicli they had 
no claim to before. From the time of his appointment, until, in 
1862, broken health compelled him to seek a more favourable climate, 
your Journal bears continuous testimony to the wide range of his 
knowledge, to the carefulness of his labours, and to the enthusiasm 
and devotion he brought to his studies. In truth, I know of no series 
of papers, the contribution of one man, which have tended so largely 
and so thoroughly to illustrate the fauna -of any one country as those 
of Mr. Blyth do that of India. Mr. Piddington also had for many 
years contributed largely to our knowledge of the resources of this 
country, and continued in charge of the Mineralogical and Geological 
portions of your collections, until in 1856 the establishment of a 
systematic Geological Survey of the country, and the necessity of pro- 
viding a depository for its collections, which the Society could not 
give, led to the founding, in a sej^arate establishment, of the Geologi- 
cal Bluseum. 

But, notwithstanding the liberal contributions of the Government, 
it was still found that the Museum was a source of constant expendi- 
ture, which the limited resources of the Society could not meet, and 
of constant anxiety. If care were given to one division of the collec- 
tions, all others wei*e necessarily neglected ; no sufficient staff could be 
maintained ; no sufficient space could be afforded. And if additions 
were made in one direction, they could only be accommodated by the 
exclusion of some other class. It was not, therefore, sur 2 )rising to find 
serious complaints frequently urged of the way in which valuable 
collections had been treated. In fact, such was inevitable ; we had 
neither the room nor the funds required for the greatly increased col- 
lections. After much discussion and careful deliberation, it was 
determined to apj^eal to the State, to establish a proper and efficient 
Museum chiefly illustrative of the Natural History resources of 
India. Some time elapsed, many difficulties intervened ; the disturb- 
ed state of the country ; the pressing demands on the public revenues 
for other objects ; the changes in the personnel of the Government ; 
all tended to delay the final decision of the question. But the Society 
was gratified in 1862, by the announcement that in the opinion 

of the Governor- General in Council, the time had arrived when 
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the foundation of a Public Museum in Calcutta, wliicli has been 

generally accepted as a dutj^ of tlie Government, might be prac- 

tioally realized,” There were still many details of arrangement 
to be gone into ; and in 1866, an Act of the Indian Legislature was 
passed, |)roviding for the erection of a proper building, and formally 
sanctioi^ing terms on which the Asiatic Society of Bengal should be 
prepared to hand over to a Board of Trustees their collections, to be 
held in trust for the Society. To the Society was also secured the 
right of nominating, through its Council, four out of the whole 
number of Trustees (13) and certain other privileges were also 
granted. The vote of the Society at large, taken in November last, 
confirmed the proposed transfer of the collections, which can now, 
therefore, be formally carried out. 

I cannot but congratulate the Society most heartily on this highly 
satisfactor}^ termination of a long standing, and ever-increasing, diffi- 
culty. They have secured the maintenance of a well-arranged and 
extensive Museum in Calcutta ; they have obtained a public and 
legislative guarantee for the support of this ; they have secured a 
continuance of their interest in such collections, so that there is little 
fear that the objects which the Society originally had in making these 
collections shall be forgotten or neglected; or if they are neglected, 
it will be the fault of the Society itself ; and by doing this, they have 
relieved the Society from a heavy and increasing demand on its 
pecuniary resources. On the other hand, I think we must all gladly 
acknowledge the obligations of the Society towards the Government 
of this country, for the liberal support they have given to such objects, 
and for the gracious and ready acknowledgment which their doing so 
has expressed of the unfimehing exertions which the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, through good report and evil report, in times of plenty as 
in times of difficulty, had, through the long lapse of half a century, 
devoted to what they justly considered a necessary and essential ele- 
ment in the satisfactory investigation of the history of this country 
and of its resources. ^ 

There still remaias another important change, contemplated in the 
arrangements to which I have just alindod, which must be sanctioned 
bj the Society at large, before they can be terminated. That is, the 
proposal that the Society should leave its present premises, and take up 
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its al3ode in rooms to be set apart for it in the general building devoted 
to the Indian Museum, Under this proposal, the Society is to retain its 
property in the present house another and a very marired instance of 
the liberal view which the Government of the country have taken of the 
labours of the Society. There can be no question, that immediate ad- 
vantage in a pecuniary point of view would result to the Society from 
such a move, as we should, in addition to our income from subscrip- 
tions, receive whatever rent would be realized for the house we now 
occupy. And yet I confess that, individually, I look forward to such 
a move, if carried out, with anticipations of nothing but mischief. 
The house we now meet in has been the abode of the Asiatic Society 
since long before any of its present members can remember. All oixr 
memories, all our associations, are with it. It has afforded accommo- 
dation to the Society for two generations and more. If the Mnsenm 
he removed, which now occupies more than three-fourths of the 
whole house, there will he ample, and more than ample, accommo- 
dation for the Society’s property, and for any extension of its Library 
which can be contemplated or accomplished for the next century. 
We would therefore abandon at much cost and risk to our books, maps, 
jjaintings, Ssc, in removal, a house most admirably situated, and in 
which we have had a long, successful, and independent existence, in 
order to take up our abode in rooms which, necessarily designed as 
a part of a building intended for a general Museum, are not, and cannot 
be so well adapted for the purposes of a Society like ours, as our 
present rooms are. By doing so, we would I think, cease to have 
that independence of existence, which is so desirable. We would 
become but the smallest and least indiiential part of a great whole, 
and I cannot hut consider it a certainty that in the unavoidable exten- 
sion of the Museum, and of its demands for space, the Asiatic Society 
would simply bo screwed out again, and be compelled to return to 
its present abode, or seek a domicile elsewhere ; or what is just as 
likely, would he absorbed in the general extension. 

I have always felt, and I know that this feeling is shared by other 
members of the Society also, that if once the Society comes to occupy 
rooms forming a small portion of a largo public building, the natural con- 
sequence will bo a conviction that it also has become a part of a Govern- 
ment establishment, and is supported by Government. And the result 
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of tbift will bOj a largo withdrawal of support from individuals. Indeed, 
I found it very difficult to persuade a mcmbor of the Society the other 
day that this was not the case now, and to induce him to continue his 
contributions. I confess I anticipate this result with some dread, 
and I would seek to avert the evil The case wouhl be different if 
the proposition were to construct a separate abode for the Asiatic 
Society, which could he specially adapted to their wants. But 
this is not the case : the proposition is, that the Society should take 
up its abode in a corner of a great building designed for other pur- 
poses, in rooms that beyond a question will soon he needed for other 
purposes, I venture to think, that the Society would ho vastly 
more benefited if a pecuniary equivalent for the proposed rooms were 
secured to them, and they continued in their present abode. Thero 
is, however, ample time for the consideration of this question, as the 
move cannot be made for some years yet. 

You will, gentlemen, have heard with regret of the loss of vseven of 
our members daring the past twelve months by death. Of those 
seven, one only, Mr. Foster Hill, had been a contributor to our meetings, 
Mr. Hill joined the Society soon after his arrival in this country to 
take up the important duties of Professor of Civil Engineering in Cal- 
cutta, and we looked forward with much hope to his increasing in- 
terest in our common pursuits. Of the others, whose decease has 
been announced to you, some had filled prominent positions, as citizens 
and rulers in the land, with high honour and credit ; one especially, 
Prosonno Coomar Thakur, we would name as having long and earnest- 
ly shewn his appreciation of the value of knowledge by actively en- 
gaging “ in the holy cause of enlightening his countrymen but this is 
scarcely the place to consider their history in such a light. As mem- 
bers of the Asiatic Society, they had not been contributors to our 
Joiuiial, but they had for many years proved by their constant mem- 
bership, that they appreciated the importance of science, and were 
impressed with a sense of that duty which devolves on the wealthy to 
maintain and support, by their wealth and by the sanction which 
their names and public station give, those means of co-operation, by 
which the progress of the real labourers in science is facilitated. In 
this they had offered an example worthy of imitation to a wider ex- 
tent than it has hitherto claimed. 
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Tlierc are liundrods wlio from various caitses, can assist 
and support science in no other way than by their purse; but 
I would urge that this aid is a duty ; a duty, even enhanced 
by self-interest, which will certainly not lose its reward* How 
forcibly and yet how quaintly Eacon says Knowledge is not a 
couch for the curious spirit, nor a terrace for the wandering, nor a 
tower of state for the proud mind, nor a vantage ground for the 
haughty, nor a shop for profit and sale, but a storehouse for the glory 
of God, and the endowment of mankind/’ I know that the standard 
of mental culture among the educated classes in this country, whether 
European or Native, is too high, to allow me for a moment to think 
that they are insensible to these claims of science on their support. I 
would rather suppose that these claims have not as yet forced them- 
selves on their notice. I would not degrade knowledge hy nicaking 
it a shop for profit and sale,’^ in asking the consideration of the 
individual gains to be acquired by its patronage, but I would recall 
to you, that science has ever been the most powerful minister of 
national power, the most effective guide to national wealth, the true 
handmaid of religion, the one manifesting the will the other the 
power of God,” and I would urge that the neglect to encourage and 
sustain this, and such other kindred institutions, is the neglect of a duty 
which we owe to ourselves, to our successors, to our country. It is 
mainly, gentlemen, by the combined efforts of such Societies, hy the co- 
operation of their members, by the increased interest which attaches to 
common studies pursued with a common o])ject, hy the minor intellec- 
tual contests which arise from the challenge of mind to mind in the 
working of such institutions, that the soldiers of science are trained 
in the use of their weapons, and enabled to go forth, clad in the 
panoply of scientific truth, as loyal knights to do battle with the 
terrors of superstition and to scatter the hosts of ignorance. 

We have all, gentlemen, other and more pressing claims on our 
time ; other and onerous duties to perform. Barely indeed has it 
happened, that science has been able to obtain the undivided atten- 
tion and time of any of her cultivators, hut we can contribute, each 
according to his own ability. There is not one, if he be only willing 
and humble enough to attempt it in the right spirit, — letting his mind, 
like a pure mirror, reflect nature witliout distortion” — ^^vho cannot 
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add sometlihig to the pile of Iniowleclgo ; who cannot pick up a 
branch hero and there ; a dry twig from the trees aroniid. Others per- 
haps will tie these into faggotSj and add them to the pile (and the 
lowest menials in the service of science can aid in this) and at last 
some other devout worshipper will come, and touching the heap with 
a spark of Promethean fire, will call forth all the secret light and heat 
it contains, to illumine the temple of knowledge. It is only thus 
by the useful combination of many, that true progress is obtained, 
and even had our Society not existed, we should have been compelled 
in other ways to unite the efforts of many, before wo could arrive 
at the solution of our problems. 

It was, gentlemen, with convictions of this kind, that extend- 
ed education, and the general diffusion of science, more especi- 
ally as applied to the industrial arts, were among the most 
effective means by which the social condition of this country could 
be improved ; that by encouraging the cultivation of the natural or 
inductive sciences, it was possible to exalt the tastes of the educa- 
ted youth of this land ; that I \vas led to consider how far it might 
not be possible for this Society, through its Council, to aid in facilitat- 
ing the attainment of this desirable end. In the valuable address 
delivered from this chair, at the close of the previous year, your 
President, J)i\ Fayrer, remarked on the serious cliscouragoinent with 
which these studies had been met in this country. Ho truly 
said : “ If ever we propose to educate the people thoroughly, to 
lead them from lower to higher truths, it can only be by making 
them aoq.uamted with the subjects included under the comprehensive 
term of ^ Physical Science^ ^ imbuing them with a 

a comprehension of those general laws by which all physical pheno- 
mena are regulatetl” He went on to say, “ It. is not here, though, that 
the elementary knowledge could be imparted, but in the schools 
where the youthful mind is trained to observation and comprehension 
of Icws, the results of whose operations are recorded and verified 
hero.” Entirely agreeing as I did in these views and in’ the opini- 
on that this was a subject worthy of the consideration of the Society, 
I lost no time, on taking your chair, in urging the Council to aid 
in this good cause. I am happy to say, the proposition met with 
their earnest support, k committee was selected, and entrusted with 
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tlie discussion of the best means of bringing the matter to the favor- 
able consideration of the authorities who would have to carry out any 
proposed changes; and also to consider what, ai^d how great, those 
changes should be, in order to ensure the successful attainment of the 
object. The question was fully discussed, and it was decided tp address 
His Excellency the Governor- G-eneral, in the matter. As Patron of 
this Society^ and at the same time Ohancellor of the University of Cal- 
cutta, we felt confident of the interest which His Excellency would 
take in the question. And, as to the means which appeared to us^the 
best adapted to accomplish the end in view, wo were quite agreed, 
that any change must be gradually introduced, since the agency 
by which these subjects could be taught must in this country be 
to a large extent created, before there could be any very large 
extension of such studies. And seeing, not only in this country hut 
in Great Britain, that the Universities were the great object of ambi- 
tion with all the better class of students, and that the curriculum of 
studies in the vast majority of Schools was almost entirely regulated 
by a reference to the University standards, — even when the large 
majority of the school pupils never intended to proceed to the higher 
grade of an University training, — we have urged the very simple 
addition of an elementary knowledge of Natural or Physical Science 
to the course required from every candidate for matriculation in the 
University of Calcutta. We were satisfied that if this were demanded, 
and rendered obligatory with the pupils, the information would be 
acquired ; that the earlier students would soon become themselves better 
qualified to teach others ; and that thus gradually, but most surely, a 
large amount of knowledge would be disseminated, the good effects 
of which we did not venture to doubt. In this spirit, we addressed 
His Excellency, and we have since been informed, that His Excellency 
has laid the question officially before his Council, where, we doubt 
not, it will receive full and just consideration. 

I conceive that this has been a most legitimate exercise of the 
influence which the Asiatic Society ought to possess ; and I trust 
the efiect may be as beneficial as we anticipate. And indirectly, 
I trust also, it may be of essential advantage to the Society itself, in 
bringing into our ranks, a large number of new recruits, ready to take 
up arms in the cause of truth. But lot us not forget at the same time 
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that while we urge upon others the necessity of such extended educa- 
tion, — if our youth are to he trained up as useful citizens and men, — let 
us not forget, I say, that our Society itself forms the necessary complex 
ment to this early training, let us view ourselves even more than we 
have been wont to do as an educational body, and aS devoted as much 
to the improvement of others as to the advancement of our own in- 
formation Let us all be fellow-labourers in the great search after 
truth, fellow-pupils in the school of nature, fellow-students of that 
‘‘great first book— the world,’* —all I trust ready and anxious to com- 
muniaate to others any knowledge we may ourselves possess ; ready 
and anxious also to learn from others all that they can com- 
municate. And by no means the least advantage arising from such 
studies consists in the inevitable result which habits of obser- 
vation must produce, namely, that they call into existence, and pro- 
voke the exercise of, a process of self-education, without which no man 
is well-taught. True that in every physical science, where the great 
means of acquiring knowledge is by observation, much must be ac- 
cepted on the authority of others,— unless wo would have the human 
mind remain stationary, and allow the accumulated stores of one 
generation of men to be lost to another,— still each must for himself 
go over these observations, must trace the successive steps in the 
reasoning based upon them, and must, if he wish to apply them, 
stamp those reasonings with the impress of his own individuality ; each 
must observe, each must compare, ..each must discover, for himself. 
Material foms and arrangements , be seen to be understood 
clearly, and the students are thus fero^d.^o. consult the great book 
of the world itself, if they desire their information to be accurate ; 
they are compelled to he the “ children of nature and not her grand- 
children.” And if such habits of observation and comparison ever be 
produced, we may rest assured that they will continue to be exercised. 
The great secrets of nature are not proclaimed in the market-place ; 
they are not open to all, but are hidden in her inmost sanctuary, 
and if we would be honoured by her confidence, we must devote our- 
selres to her service. New methods of enquiry, new modes of re- 
search are called into play. The questions to be solved here, are 
not of our own imagination, they are ready prepared to our hands, 
We cannot here start from'’our own suppositions, and laying down 
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definitions^ demonstrate identities as determined from a reference to sncli 
definitions. We must compare, we must determine resemblances by 
a reference to type and establish similarity in effects by their analogy 
with known results of known causes. And this practice of reasoning from 
analogy, this necessity for estimating degrees of probability, and 
for balancing varying amounts of evidence, axid the habits of thought 
thus educed, constitute one of the marked advantages of the Natural 
Sciences as part of a system of education. They thus fill a blank 
by calling into active and continuous operation habits of thought, 
and by educing powers of mind, which neither the study of literature 
nor of the mathematical or social sciences sufficiently exercise. 

We have had during the year the x:)leasure of welcoming back from 
Abyssinia our able associate, Mr. William Blanford, who had been, 
attached as Q-eologist and Naturalist to the force engaged in that 
country, for the release of the prisoners confined there. During the 
progress of his interesting trip, the Society had received several com- 
munications giving brief accounts of his progress, which were full of 
interest, and at the last meeting (Dec.) Mr, Blanford completed these 
sketches up to the date of his return. At the same meeting, a con- 
siderable part of the valuable collections which he had brought hack 
with him, illustrative of the Natural History and Geology of Abys- 
sinia, was placed on the table, and bore ample testimony to the energy and 
enthusiasm which he had brought to bear on his enquiries. Since his 
return, Mr. Blanfordhas been engaged in the more careful examination 
of his collections, and in the preparation of his detailed reports. I 
sincerely hope that these may he, under the sanction of the Govenr- 
ment of India, given to the public in a fitting form, with ample 
illustrations. It is true that the Natural History of Abyssinia has 
been perhaps better worked out, than that of any other equally un- 
frequented part of the African Continent, and that in consequence, the 
number of novelties brought back by Mr. Blanford has not been very 
large. But he has been fortunate in meeting several and in obtaining 
specimens also, which throw additional light on the structure and 
history of other animals the existence of which was known, but not with 
sufficient accuracy. Further, although many papers of high import- 
ance have been published in other languages treating of the Natural 
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History of Abyssinia, tlicro is scarcely a single one in English, and 
certainly there never has been any attempt to give a general state- 
ment of the facts in our language. I feel also that the publication 
of such researches, under the editorship of the original observer him- 
self, would be an object worthy of the patronage of a great Govern- 
ment like that of this country, and woxdd bo a htting supplement to 
the enlightened interest which they have already displayed in, and 
the liberal sanction they have already afforded to, such scientific en- 
quiries in the country they were compelled to enter. We look forward 
with great interest to Mr. ■ Blaiiford’s detailed reports, knowing how 
well prepared he was for the investigations he has been engaged in, 
by bis long and eager study of the Natural History, and his intimate 
acquaintance with the Geology, of India. It was to me a great 
pleasure to urge the special Bfcness of my esteemed and able colleague 
for such a duty when at homo last year, and I have no hesitation in 
ex|)ressing my conviction that the importance of the results will fully 
justify these anticipations. Of course, the extent of BIr. Blanford’s 
acquisitions must he considered with reference to tlio very brief dura- 
tion of his visit, and the necessity, under the peculiar circumstances, 
of his confining his researches to the immediate neighbourhood of 
the line of march of the force which he accompanied. 

Another of our members, Br. John Anderson, had boon despatched 
with the expedition from British Burmah to Yunan, and also returned 
towards the close of the year. We have not yet had any detail of 
Br. Anderson’s observations in those little known countries, but the 
very valuable and beautiful seiies of costumes, weapons, implements, 
musical instruments, &c., portions of which are still hanging in this 
room, and which have been all open to the inspection of the public 
for days past, shewed what a rich harvest he had gathered, bearing on 
the history, habits and relations of the curious tribes among which 
he had been. The collection is also singularly suggestive of connection 
between these tribes and otliers. At the meeting in June last, some 
Panthay visitors were present, and a sketch of the history of tliis- 
strange people, — an island of Mussulmans in the centre of a raging 
ocean of Chinese, which had withstood all the attacks made upon 
them, and had not only held out against their threatened destruction^ 
hut were yearly gaining in numbers, importance, and strength,— -was 
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giveu by Maulvi Abdullatif; drawn np from a MS. in Arabic 
by one of the Panthays themselves. We anticipate a large addition 
to our knowledge of these people, and of their border tribes, from 
the acconnt of Pr. Anderson’s sojourn among them, and hope it 
may be soon accessible to the members of the Society and the 
public. 

The second part of the Journal for 1868, contains the usual me- 
teorological returns for Calcutta up to close of August. The 1st 
numher for 1869, now on the table, brings these up to the close of 
October. These had been allowed to get so much into arrear that, 
at the close of tlie preceding year, they had been issued only up to 
August, 1860. It is hoped that we shall in future be able to give 
these returns more cpiickly than hitherto ; and that very soon 
the necessity for publishing them at all may he removed, by the issue 
ill a more complete and general form, of tables exhibiting the chief 
meteorological elements, not only for Calcutta, but for Bengal 
generally, from the office of the meteorological reporter. We have 
seen, with pleasure, that the Government of Bengal has acted on the 
advice of their able officer, and enabled him, by visiting the out- 
stations, and personally conferring with the several observers, testing 
and comparing their instruments, and tlie modes of registration,' to 
introduce a greater uniformity in the system, and thus obtain a greater 
regularity in the returns. This is the essential first stex^ towards 
improvement, and we doubt not will bear good fruit ; for, however 
interesting to local observers local observations may be, they fail 
entirely in loading up to any general results, unless they can be 
correlated with other observations iu adjoining or more distant locali- 
ties ; and tins correlation and comparison is worse than useless, 
unless the observations have been in each case conducted with nearly 
ecpal care, and on a uniform system. This element of success will 
now be secured for Bengal, by Mr. H. Blanford’s visits to the 
Bengal stations. Similar efforts have been made in the IST, W. 
Provinces, and we look forward to the adoption of a uniform sy.stem, 
throughout India generally, when it may be practicable to deduce 
from all the returns one general review of the meteorology of 
India. I would suggest tliat useful progress towards the accomplish- 
meiit of this desirable end might be made, if monthly siumnaries 
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prepared by the officers charged witli the record of tliese observa- 
tions under each of the local Governments, were to be piiblisbed toge- 
ther each month. The observations are now published in detail froin 
week to week, but I think the information they afford, might, with 
great advantage, be summarized each successive month. 

The great value, commercially, of these returns have been ac- 
knowledged during the year, by the application from Commercial 
bodies, for the publication of information regarding rain-fall, 
(fee., in the Upper Provinces. And I cannot help thinking that 
more practical benefit would be derived from the issue of a brief 
summary of resxilts each month, and indeed, I would hope, each week, 
than from the publication of a long list of detailed numerical results, 
which few persons ever look at ; I would also gladly see a combina- 
tion of the several returns now given. In Calcutta we have weekly 
publications of the results obtained at the Surveyor- GeneraTs Office, 
as well as those compiled in the office of the meteorological reporters 
to Government. Now, neither of these are complete in themselves. 
The establishment maintained at either office is insufficient to secure 
full and satisfactory results. And we would hope that arrangements 
may be made to combine both, and to form one really satisfactory, 
and thoroughly efficient, meteorological observatoiy. Hitherto 
no observations whatever have been made of the electrical elements, 
and their disturbances ; none of the seismic phenomena, the importance 
of which in a general physical study of the country, we have been so 
recently reminded of, — no satisfactory photometric observations have 
been made, and — of still higher interest and importance practically — 
no trustworthy observations of the amount and distribution of era- 
poration. 

I have no doubt all these important questions will receive due 
attention in time. And I am confident that the Asiatic Society, 
which has now for nearly quarter of a century steadily, and at great 
cost to itself, given to the public continuous returns of the meteoro- 
logical results obtained in Calcutta, will rejoice to see such observa- 
tions extended, systematized, and‘ compared, with an amount of detail 
and care, commensurate with the inipoitance of a knowledge of the 
atmospheric forces and their changes in direction or amount. 

And here I would express our grateful sense of the manifold assis- 
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tance we receive from tlie Surveyor G-enerars office. To Colonel 
Tliuillier and Colonel Gastrell we are indel)ted for a continuance 
of tlie hearty and friendly aid they have invariably afforded to 
the Society, not only by their personal support, but also by the 
liberality with which they have aided the Society in bringing out the 
many illustrations which accompany the volumes of your Journal, 
and which, without this aid, it would have been impossible for your 
Council to publish. 

I am happy to be able to announce to the Society that the various 
papers on the Ethnology of Bengal, which the Government have 
requested Col. Dalton to edit, together with his own report on the 
tribes among which he has so long laboured, and with whom he is 
so well acquainted, have now attained such progress towards comple- 
tion, as justifies their being at once sent to press ; and we may hope 
for greater progress being made during the coming year, towards their 
completion. Dr. Simpson has also completed the series of photo- 
graphs of those tribes, which he had not before had an 023portimity of 
picturing. The history of the native races in other parts of this vast 
empire has also attracted much attention, and the Society has received 
from various districts, valuable re|)orts on the inhabitants, their history, 
languages, customs, (fee. I would also here acknowledge the im|)Gtus 
which has been given to such studios by the publication during the 
year of Mr. Hunter’s valued contributions to the study of the Non- 
Aryan races of India. These commend themselves alike to those who 
would desire to study the history of these peoide, with a view to trace 
out the curious and intricate relationship establiBhed by a study of 
their languages, and the evolution of these in successive ages — and to 
those who may be 2 >laced in positions of authority, and have to deal 
with these ^ lapsed peoples’ in their political and social relations. I am 
confident tliat no one is more thoroughly convinced of the fact, that these 
researches have not yet, and indeed could not as yet, have attained to 
any completeness or perfection than the accomplished author himself. 
But if in nothing else, then the greater facility which such a -work as 
his Dictionary affords for seeing the errors, and, by eliminating 
these, making a still further advance towards truth — if in nothing 
else than this, every student of these Non- Aryan people — (and who 
that has taken the slightest interest in the ethnological history of 
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India, lias not lieeii to some extent a student of these tribes,) — must 
feel largely indebted to Mr. Hunter. We look forward with great 
interest to the promised comparative grammar of these tongues, 
and trust the author may be enabled to carry’ out his intentions 
satisfactorily and quickly. 

From the study of the races still existing in the less frequented 
districts of this country, or of which the last dying embers are still 
smouldering on the hill sides, the transition is easy to those Palaeo- 
ethnologic enquiries which hear on that question of surpassing interest, 
the antiquity of man. I have recently published in the Records of 
the Geological Survey of India careful drawings of the agate flake 
or knife, found in the deposits of the upper Godaveiy, of the discovery 
of which I made the first announcement to this Society in 18 G 5 (Dec.) 
and then briefly alluded to this great importance of the discovery. 
During tlie year, various additions have been made to our knowledge 
of the limits of area, over which these records of the stone age have 
been found. I would ask those wdio are interested in this investigation 
to compare the series which Dr. J. Anderson has brought back 
from China. And we have had the gratiflcatioii of making known 
also the first instance of the occurrence in India of evidence of the 
use by early races of copper in the manufacture of implements of the 
same general character, as mark the use of this metal in otlier 
countries also. Some of these implements jirocured by Mr. Bassett 
Colvin near Mynpoorie bave been proved to be of pure copper. But, 
as is generally the case in such enquiries, the announcement of this 
discovery (supposed to be unique) has led to the knowdedge that others 
have been found elsewhere also. And possibly we shall before long 
have abundant evidence that, in India, as elsewhere, a certain law of 
successive development in the use and manufacture of metals lias 
obtained. The very remarkable and very interesting discoveries in 
Coorg, of which your proceedings contain the record, and of which 
further details have since been received, cannot fail to prove of high 
interest, and to excite to similar research elsewhere. These, ho’iv- 
ever, come down to a time, when'we tread on the verge of historic 
records. I would more eagerly seek for the co-operation of many 
through the country in the search for proof of the existence of man 
in earlier times. And I would venture to give here, a very brief and 
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hasty sketch of the reasons which lead geologists to anticipate snch 
discoveries. 

I need scarcely detain yon hy recounting the several steps in the dis- 
coveries, wdiicli though commenced nearly forty years since, have only 
within the last ten or so, led to the general acceptation, as a fact, of the 
existence of man along with nnmerons animals which have since become 
extinct ; nor of the various ages which different authors have assigned to 
these instances. Four divisions have been tolerably well ascertained in 
Europe. 1. The ante-glacial epoch, or, as Lartet calls it, the epoch of the 
cave-bear ; 2nd the glacial epoch, or that of the Mammuth and Rhino- 
ceros ; 3rd the post-glacial, or that of the reindeer ; and 4th, the actual, 
or that of the Aurochs. Now, you will perceive that this very simple 
enumeration of the principal animal remains, found contemporary with 
the evidence of anan in these successive epochs, combines with the 
physical evidence, as indicated by the other names of glacial, post- 
glacial, c^G., to shew, that enormous physical changes, hriiiging with 
them equally marked organic changes, had occurred over the surface of 
Europe, even in these very recent (geologically) periods. Still greater 
alterations both of surface and climate, and of the animals existing at 
the time had occurred in the periods immediately preceding those to 
which I have just referred. And the Miocene (Mammalian) fauna 
of Europe differs in almost every species from those which succeeded 
it. These tremendous physical changes brought about such changes in 
climate, &c., that the Miocene animals were succeeded hy others fitted 
to live in a temperate climate, and these again by others who had to 
endure the intense severity of an Arctic winter, during the so-called 
glacial period. But if we now look to the history of later geological 
periods in India, we find no evidence of these great climatal changes, 
(so far as the greater portion of this immense empire is concerned). 
True, there is ahundaut evidence in tlje great ranges of the Hima- 
layas to shew the former extension of the glaciers of those hills. But 
I am not aware of the existence of any such evidence beyond the 
hills ; certainly, I think, none which would prove any great lowering 
of temperature over a wide area. And coincident with this absence 
of change in |ikysical conditions, we find an equally marked absence 
of change in the fauna. We have in India none of those very strongly 
marked divisions which exist in the successive faunse of Europe. 
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Thus it Iiappens, as hrst shadowed out by Falconer, that we find 
living at the present day the actual and unchanged descendants of 
several of those animals, the remains of which Falconer and Cautley 
fomid buried under some thousands of feet of the Sivalifc deposits. 
And the evidence of the continuity of this descent is afforded by 
the deposits newer than the Sivaliks. The common Gharial left its 
bones on the mudbanks of the Sivalik period, just as it now basks on 
the muddy hanks of our existing rivers. The little JEl'^nys (Pang'- 
sliura) tectum lived then as now. Elephants then, as now, roamed 
though the Sivalik forests. True horses (Egims) existed ; the Camel 
and Gkaffe, cotemporaries of man at the present time, may have been 
his cotemporaries then also, while true oxen and buffaloes abounded 
also. The monkeys of that time can scarcely be distinguished from 
the Honmnans which still chatter in our forests. We have therefore 
abundant evidence that, in India, the existing order of things has 
dated from a very remote period, and that all the conditions of those 
early times were suited to the requirements of man. Many of the 
animals have since then lived down to the period of man, and some 
exist now. Why then is not the reverse, or reciprocal, way of putting 
the statement equally admissible, that man had lived back to this 
early period ? 

In this peculiar relationship of continuity between the newer de- 
posits of the Goclavery and Nerbndda, and the older beds of the 
Sivaliks, consists one of the marked points of interest attaching to the 
discovery of evidence of man in any one part of the series. There is 
no sudden or marked break traceable in the Mammalian fauna which 
inhabited those countries at the snccessive periods, why should there 
be any break in the period through which man was a cotemporary of 
these animals ? 

In some very interestizig and very important remarks made by my 
valued colleague, Mr. Win. Blanford, last year, when the history of 
the stone implements found in various parts of India was before the 
Society, he pointed out very briefly how, even up to the present day, 
the fauna of India presents a remarkable mixture of African and 
Malay forms ; and how the fauna of the Nerbudda gravels, so far as 
known, appeared to have been either purely Western, (African and 
European) in its af&nities or to have been much more nearly allied 
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to the Western fauna than is that now existing/^ Mr. Blanford also 
argued very justly, that the case which he instanced in the ISTerhucIda 
faiinge of the complete substitution of one animal for another of dis- 
tinct affinities, indicated that a larger lapse of time had intervened 
since the dejposition of the Nerbndda beds than had taken place in 
Europe since the formation of those pleistocene beds , in which the 
oldest remains of man yet discovered have been found ; and since 
which no such case of substitution was known.” The reasoning appears 
to be perfectly correct, inasmuch as we hdve no evidence of a great 
change of climate since that early period. But I venture to think 
that Mr. Blanford has not stated the whole truth. And I believe he 
vroiild agree with me in thinking that this intimate connection with 
the fauna of Europe and Africa to which he alludes, as regards the 
comparatively recent beds of the hTerbudda, can be traced with per- 
fect certainty back to the very base of the Sivaliks, and that the 
mammalian fauna of India (West and North-West) was one and the 
same with the fauna of Europe and Africa during the miocene period. 
We have as yet no evidence to decide the question whether the same 
animals w^andered over the same area at the same time; which, however^ 
is a totally different quevStion. And there were also, and of course, 
geographical differences in the animals then, precisely as there are 
now. But the discoveries of Gaudry in Greece some six years since 
shewed at once that the miocene fauna of Pikermi differed not more from 
the Sivalik fauna of India on the one hand, than it did from the true 
miocene of Germany and North Europe on the other. Mastodon, 
Hipparion, Hymnodon, Musk-deer (Dremotherium)^ Giraffe, and 
Satyroid apes, all form units in the evidence which indissolubly 
connects tlie upper miocene of Europe with those of the Sivalik Hills. 
And when examined with a little more detail in comparison, we find 
tliat the living species which come nearest to the fossil species found 
in these' rich deposits of Pikermi and elsewhere in Greece, the 
spotted Hysena, the two-horned Khinoceros, the Zebra, the Giraffe, and 
several antelopes are peculiarly African. Further, Unger found 
among the vegetable remains which occur in nnmhers close by in 
Euboea (and on the same geological horizon) more than 40 per cent, 
most nearly allied tt) forms now living in Southern Africa. 

We have already alluded to the absence in India of any of those 
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great physical changes accompanied by marked organic differences 
subsequently to this Upper Miocene period. And to this cause is 
due the fact to which Mr. Bhmforcl so justly drew attention, that the 
fauna of the Nerbudda valiey-beds, has a nearer alliance with the 
Western or Africo-European fauna, than has that now existing in the 
Nerbudda district. The two faunee were in fact one in earlier times, 
and the divergence since then has been most gradual and is still in 
progress. 

Gentlemen, I allude to these researches not so much for the 
object of exciting attention to the very startling and very important 
facts which these truths contain, but rather to point out how essential 
it is, that in such enquiries we should be convinced, that the only true 
solution to he sought lor in such problems, is to be obtained from 
a careful study of tlie existing animals in each country, and then of 
the relations which the extinct forms bore to them. J have purposely 
endeavoured to avoid as much as possible the use of tarms derived 
from European geology, save when speaking of European results, be- 
cause I feel convinced that the basis of the classification which lias 
hitherto been adopted for these geologically recent deposits in India, 
has been erroneous. To appeal to Europe for evidence of the geologi- 
cal age of our Indian deposits, is to appeal to witnesses who cannot know 
the facts, and must therefore give irrelevant or false evidence. Would 
an Australian geologist be justified in admitting his cave deposits to be 
secondary, because in Europe marsupial animals were found in second- 
ary rooks ; reversing the question, would an European geologist declare 
the deposits which hold these marsupial remains to be of recent age, 
because marsupial animals now existed in Australia ? The only key 
to a knowledge of the true succession of Indian rocks is to he fonnd 
in India, and too much caution cannot be insisted on, in attempting to 
adapt to this country laws of distribution of animal life derived from 
the investigation of other and distant lands. 

As Ealconer eloquently pointed out long since, it is in India, if any- 
where, that we must hope to solve the great problem of the succession 
of life. Here, if anywhere, shall we find in these ancient alluvia of 
marvellous extent, some of those intermediate forms, all but totally 
wanting in Europe. 
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The year just closed, has witnessed very signal proof of the 
hearty desire of the Grovernment of this country to disseminate an 
intelligent knowledge of its history and literature. At a cost, which 
to some few may appear enormous, hut which is in reality scarcely 
commensurate with the vast interest of the eiifjuiry, sanction has been 
given to the examination and actual repetition by exact and full-sized 
models of parts of the more interesting architectural remains of the 
country. For some time past, the Grovernment of the Upper Provinces 
have been from year to year, at considerable cost, doing much for the 
preservation and renewal of the many glorious remains, which give 
such a magic interest to the great cities of those provinces. What 
student of the architecture of former dynasties, (and in what way can 
the genius of any distinct race be more satisfactorily studied than in 
its architectural remains) has recently visited Delhi or Agra, and has 
not felt grateful for the enlightened spirit in which the magnificence of 
their buildings has been preserved and renewed, unsightly obstructions 
removed, and the grandeur and gigantic nobleness of conception which 
mark these erections made j^atent to every visitor. And now the Gro- 
vernment of India have gone further, and while carefully preserving these 
noble monuments of former civilization, have determined that their most 
striking beauties shall be repeated in Europe, for the admiration of every 
one who can admire gracefulness of outline, massiveness of design, and 
wondrous skill in execution. In addition to this, skilled enquirers have 
been deputed to investigate, measure, and describe, some of the more 
ancient and less known remains in various districts. Our own active 
member, Rajendralala Mitra, has hut recently returned from Orissa, 
with a large mass of detailed information on the curious remains in 
that district, which we trust he will be enabled to make public soon. 
With great regret, we know that his visit to those malarious jungles 
has resulted in a very serious illness, which has prevented hi& being 
present among us this evening, 

Lieut. Cole, E. E., who is also one of our members, has in a 
similar way been engaged in the examination of the highly interesting 
architectural remains of Cashmere. And we look with great interest 
for a more detailed and careful description of these very curious 
buildings from his pen. So curious and so different are they from 
any other type, that Cunningham classed them as belonging to a 
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new order of arohitectnre to wiiicli lie gave the name of Aryan. 
TliifcJ, liowevei-j Las, Ly nearly general consent, given place to tLe 
term ' Caslunere’ order or style, as the former name conveyed an idea 
that the builders of these temples were of an Aryan race. I would 
hope that Mr. Cole’s researches may he extended to the Punjab, where 
remains, in many respects similar to the Cashmere temples, are to be 
found, but with very distinctive peculiarities. During a brief visit to 
the Salt range in 1864, I had an opportunity of seeing several of 
these, and of making sketches of them. And I felt satisfied that 
they had been too hastily referred to the same type as the Cashmere 
buildings. With many things in common, they differ entirely in the 
character of the roof, which here assumes the form of a square trun- 
cated pyramid, with bulging or curved sides ; a form which, I should 
think, indicates a distinct transition to the true Jaina forms. But we 
require much more detailed examination, before pronouncing defi- 
nitely on the facts. 

I would also refer to the most interesting and valuable jp^pers of 
Mr. Ferguson on the tope of Umrawutti, near Bezwara in the Madras 
Presidency, as an evidence of the great interest which Indian architec- 
tural remains are now exciting. Some few specimens from tliis very 
wonderful Buddhist erection are in the Society's collection, and the 
members can judge for themselves of the marvellous detail and beauty 
of the sculpture \vfiMi adorned its walls. 

More recently, the Government of India have, with great liberality, 
taken steps to secure the possession of a complete list, and also of as 
complete a library of Sanskrit -works, existing at the present moment 
in India, as may be practicable. The Government have referred to 
your Society for advice and aid in this very important step, and the 
matter is now under the consideration of the Philological Committee. 
The Society cannot fail also to feel gratified at the entiredy unsolicited 
acknowledgment of their long continued efforts to promote -a know- 
ledge of Oriental literature, which the resolution of the Governor- 
General in Council to place at the disposal of the Society, in further- 
ance of the publication of Sanskrit works of importance a sum of Es. 
8,000 per annum, in addition to the Oriental Publication Fund, 
already in the management of the Society, conveys. There is, I regret 
to say, a considerable difficulty in obtaining the aid of properly quali* 
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fied Sanskrit scholars to cany Sanskrit works through the press, and 
it would seem that the resolution to catalogue, and bring together 
a complete series of Sanskrit literature, has by no means been taken 
up too soon. 

I Avould hope that, on completion of the proposed Catalogues of 
Sanskrit works, a similar step may be adopted with reference to the 
numerous Persian and Ai’abic works which exist scattered in the 
libraries of native Princes and gentlemen throughout the country. 

In connection with Oriental studies, it is a source of gratification 
to hear from Babu Bajendralala Mitra, who has acted as Secretary 
to the Fund, that from scholars in India, who appreciated the value 
of Bopp’s contributions to coinparative grammar, a very considerable 
sum has been remitted in aid of the Bopp Commemorative Fund. 

I cannot conclude without expressing to you the obligations under 
wbich, in common with every member of the Society, I feel myself to 
your executive officers and Council. When we first came together, and 
had, with much anxiety, obtained a full knowledge of the heavy 
amount of liabilities that were hanging over the Society, it was seri- 
ously debated whether it would not be necessary to cease for a time 
the publication of yonr Journal, and thus, in fact, give up the only 
evidence we do offer to the outside world of our useful existence. 
Euinous as we felt that this would be, we thought honesty demand- 
ed that our debts should he paid. If this misfortune has not fallen 
upon the Society,— if instead of ceasing to issue your Journal, we have 
been enabled to make the volume for the past year larger, and to bring 
it before you more punctually than in former years, you owe your 
thanks for this gratifying result to the devotion of your Secretaries j 
and above all, to the care vfiih which the Finance Committee of your 
Council have guarded your resources. To Col. Gastrell, as your 
Treasurer, and to Dr. Partridge as a member of that Committee, we 
all owe a very hearty expression of our thanks for the assiduity and 
caution with which they watched over your interests. To the 
Council at large, I must be allowed to express my own thanks for 
the kindly support they have accorded to myself during the term 
of my office. 

Allow me now to express my lasting obligation for the unmerited 
honour you conferred on myself by placing me in your chair. I am 
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painfully conscious of liow inadequately I liave been able to fulfil tlie 
duties of tbe important office of President. Of one half of tlie dis- 
cussions brought before yoiq those bearing on Oriental literature, 
I most candidly confess my entire ignorance. And I cannot but 
think that tlie selection of some other, more permanently resident 
in Calcutta, and less harassed by pressing claims upon his time from 
other work than I am, would have been more beneficial to the 
Society’s welfare. I can, however, assure you that none can be more 
truly desirous of the well-being of the Society, none move sincerely 
and thoroughly convinced that your success is interwoven with the 
progress of Science and truth in this country : and limited as ha» 
been the range of my own labours and little as I know, I have en- 
deavoured to show, at least, that I do know the value of knowledge, 
and would desire to foster and aid in the acquisition of it.- For the 
kindness with wliich my efforts have been received, I feel greatly 
indebted to the members of the Society. I trust our meetings may 
ever be distinguished by freedom of discussion and freedom of inter- 
course, by an unflinching expression of opinion, and an equally unflinch- 
ing kindlincSvS of feeling towards those with whom we may differ. 
If in aught I have clone well, so far I have done according to my 
wish. And I thank you for the additional proof you have this 
evening given, that my willingness and desire to promote your interests 
are not doubted, however I may have failed in my ability to accomplish 
that desire. 
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Ordinary Meeting, 

The meeting then resolved into an ordinary monthly meeting. 

Th. Oldhamj Esc[., LL. E., in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The receipt of the following presentations was announced — 

1. From I3ahu Hajendralala Mitra, specimens of shells collected 
on the sea shore near Puri. 

2, Prom Dr. Shekleton, a copy of Assay Tables of Indian and 
other coins. 

8. Prom Baden Powell, Esq,., a copy of Report on Panjab Products, 
Vol. I. 

4. Prom the Superintendent G. T. Survey, two copies of Report 
on the opeyations of the Survey Department for 1867-68. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were elected ordinary members. 

Dr. P. P. Bellew. 

A. Oadell, Esq., 0. S. 

C. G. Adley, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were announced as candidates for ballot at 
the next meeting of the Society. 

Major Ross, proposed hy Dr. J. Anderson, seconded by H. Bloch- 
mann, Esq. 

The Rev. J. P. Ashton, proposed by Rev. J. Long, seconded by 
Dr. J. Anderson. 

Thaknr Giriprasad Sing, proposed by H. Blochinanu, Esq., seconded 
by Dr. Stoliezka. 

Pred. Drew, Esq., Juinmoo, proposed by Di\ T. Oldham, seconded 
by Dr. P. Stoliezka. 

Louis Schwendler, Esq., proposed by P. Schiller, Esq., seconded by 
Dr. P. Stoliezka. 

J. Pickford, Esq., proposed by Babu R. Mitra, seconded by Dr. 
T. Oldham. 

Sirdar Attar Sing, Chief of Bhaddour, proposed by E. 0. Bayley, 
Esq., seconded by Babu R. Mitra. 

T. Thomas, Esq., Barrister-at-law, Lucknow, propo.sed hy II. 
Blochmann, Esq., seconded by Dr, P. Stoliezka. 
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Dr. Baxter, proposed by W. Swinlioe, Escx., seconded by Dr. 
Stoliezka, 

Babii Protapa Cbundra Gliose, proposed by IL Blocbniann, Esq., 
seconded Dr. F. Stoliezka. 

The Hon’ble Jolm Stracliey, proposed by Col. B. Stracliey, seconded 
by Col. Tbnillier. * 

The following gentleman bas intimated bis desire to witbdraw from 
tbe Society, — The Hoidble 0. P. Hobbonse. 

Tbe President remarked that as tbe evening was far advanced, be 
would suggest that tbe reading of tbe papers wbicb bad been adver- 
tised, and other communications sent to the Society, be postponed for 
tbe next meeting. This was generally accepted and tbe meeting broke 

up. 

Library. 

Tbe following additions have been made to tbe Library since tbe 
last meeting. 

Presentations. 

IsTames of Donors in capitals. 

The Proceedings of the Boyal Society, Yol. XYI. Nos. 104, 105, — 
The Boyal Society oe London. 

Proceedings of the Boyal Institution of GSreat Britain, Vol. Y., part 
in. No. 47, — The Boyal Institution. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London for 1868, January 
to June, and Index to the Proceedings from 1848 — 1860. Transactions 
of tbe Zoological Society of London, Yol. YI. parts 6 and 7, — The 
Zoological Society, 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, Yol. Y. No. 21, — The 
Editor. 

The Calcutta Journal of Medicine, Nos, 9, 10 and 11, — The Editor, 

Bahasya Sandarbha, Yol. Y. No. 49, — The Editor. 

Classified Catalogue of printed Tracts and Books in Singbalose, — 
The Compiler. 

The Grospel of Matthew in Santhali, — The Bev. E. C. Stewart. 

Santhali Yocabulary, — The same. 

Assay Tables of Indian and other coins by J. P, Sheldcton, A. B., 
M, D., — The Author. 
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Monograpliie dii genre Gyatliopoma par W. T. Blanforcl, — T he 
Atjxhoe* 

Note siir les JSficicla par W. T. Blanford, — T he Author. 

Biscours d’ouverture, — Mons. G. Be Tassy. 

Selections from tlie Becords of the Government of India, Foreign 
Bepartment, No. LXVIII. — The Government or India. 

Selections from the itecords of the Madras Government, No. IX. — • 
Tub same. 

Selections from the Becords of the Bombay Government, No. 
OVIII. — The same, 

Eeport on Public Instruction in Coorg for 1867-1868,-— The same. 

Beport on Public Instruction in Mysore for 1867-1868, — The same. 

Beport on the past famines in the Bombay Presidency, — Tub same. 

Pharmacopoeia of India by E. J. Waring, M, B., — The same. 

Selections from the Calcutta Gazettes, VoL lY, — ^The same. 

Annual Beport on Meteorological Observations registered in the 
Panjab, 1867, — The same. 

Panjab Products, Vol I, — The Government, North Western Pro- 
vinces, 

Beport on Insects destructive to woods aud forests by Mr. E* 
Thompson, — The same. 

Beport on the Trade and Customs of British Burma for 1867-1868, 
— The Government ob Bengal. 

Geographical and Statistical Beport of Tanda, by Captain B. 
Macdonald, — The Surveyor General oe India. 

Annual Beport of the Bevenue Survey Operations for the Lower 
Provinces for 1867-68, — The same. 

General Beport of tlie Bevenue Survey operations for the Upper 
Circle for 1867-68, — The same. 

General Beport on the operations of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India for 1867-68, 

Furcliase. 

The Calcutta Beview, Nos. 94 and 95. 

The Edinburgh Beview, No. 262. 

Bevue et Magasiu de Zoologie, No. 10. 

Bevue Archeologhpie, Nos. 10 and 11. 
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Eevue des Deux Mondes, 15tli October and 1st November, 
Journal des Savants, September and October, 

Goniptes Ketidues, Nos. 12—17. 

Tlie Ibis, Yol. 17. No, 16: 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. II. No. 11, 
The American Journal of Science, No, 137, 

Hewitson’s Exotic Butterflies, pt. 68. 
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OF TEE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENOAL, 

3?oE Eebritauy, 1869. 

The Grenoral Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 3rd February, at 9 o^clock r. m. 

T. Oldham, Esq., LL. B., President, in the chair. 

The miimtes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were amionnced. 

1. From Babu Madhava Krishna Setha, a specimen of a fxingas 
from tlie neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

2. From Col. E. E. Oakes, a box of flint implements collected in 
the neighbourhood of Jubbiilpore. 

The following letter, addressed to Col. G-astrell, accompanied the 
donation. 

My attention was first drawn to these relics of past ages, by the 
late Lieut, Sweeney, of the Bombay Engineers who discovered num- 
bers of them, lying about on the hills and high ground in and around 
Jubhulpore, and at a little distance below the surface. 

The geological formation of the Jubhulpore Basin has been exa- 
mined by the Ccological Survey of India, and I will, therefore, 
merely describe, as nearly as I can, the sites on which I liave found 
the greater number of the specimens. They are limited to three or 
four spots. 

The first and the most ]itolific bed occurred on the top of the hill 
north-east of Jubhulpore, at present used as a sanitarium for the 
Jubhulpore European ’ troops. The flints were scattered about in 
considerablo numbers on the ' surface ; I must have collected some 
hundreds from this site alone, many of which I afterwards discarded 
as mere fragments, and very imperlebt. They all, however, bore dis- 
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tinct traces of having been worked by man. The specimens fonnd 
here were jnincipallj the grooved cores and thin splinters. A second 
site was on the ridge which runs in a north-easterly direction from the 
above named hill j it is principally composed of limestone, hard and 
compact. I have failed to find any traces of fossils in the limestone, 
which I have frequently examined. 

A third site is on the high ground on the base of the granite hills ^ 
north and north-east of Jubhulpore. In this place, many good speci- 
mens were found, all splinters and grooved cores. On the fiat topped 
hill at the hack of the European infantry rifle range, many specimens 
were found, principally of the knives and chisels, if they may be so 
called ; few i£ any of tbe cores were found here. 

On the high ground, west of the Nagpore road, ahout a mile and a 
half from the station, many chips are procurable. I have also found 
specimens in the Seonee district, notably on the high knolls mot 
with on the plain around Luckuadown Ehas. 

Further, on a mound about a mile south-east of Seonee, on the 
Euttnghee road, and in other parts of the district on the surface soil, 
lying upon the Trap on the plateaux. 

Many of these implements appear to mo precisely similar to some of 
the specimens in the collection of M, Boucher de Perthes, as illus- 
trated in the diagrams of his most interesting Avork Antiquites 
Celtiques et Ante-diluviennes.’' The specimens, therein figured, Avere 
all extracted from the drift beds in the vicinity of Abbeville, in tho 
valley of the Somme. 

‘‘ The account of their discovery and the probable uses of these imple- 
ments are most ably discussed in the above named valirable Avork. I 
regret that I have only one specimen (an imperfect one) Avhfch I have 
retained, of the large axe, commonly known as Celt, of which several 
excellent specimens have been found in the Jubbulpore district, but 
all, as far as I knoAV, in tbe country to the north of Jubbulpore. I 
have seen these specimens, and could procure draAvings or copies in ‘ 
wood, if they would be considered of any value to the Society. 

It is a very remarkable circumstance that these flint implements 
are, Avith few excei^tious, found lying in masses Avithiu a limited area 
by themselves, and not mixed up with the rough agates from which 
■they have been manufactured. Agate beds are sometimes, found near 
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but distinctly separate, none of the cliix^s as a rule being found in £lae 
rough beds, and but few of the rough agates intermixed -with the 
chipped stones. 

Should this fact be further confirmed by the experience of other 
collectors, it will tend to indicate very conclusively that the manufac- 
tured flints were collected and massed for a purpose.” 

Seonee^ JanuaTy\^t\ 1869.” 

The President said, the cores and flakes submitted to the So^ 
ciety, were of precisely the same general character as others which 
had been more than once met before. One of the interesting facts 
noticed by Colonel Oakes was, the finding these chips in heaps by 
themselves, unmixed with the rough agates, out of which they had been 
formed, and on the other hand none of the chipped flakes were found 
among the rough agates. Pacts of a similar kind had been noticed in 
Europe also. He (the President) had himself seen in the north of Ireland, 
where flint implements were commonly founds similar heaps composed 
of nothing hut the chips and fragments of rough flints, with occasion- 
ally a half-finished arrow-head, or, some other implements in the 
heap. These had evidently been the seats of manufacture of these 
flint-implements ; and what were now found were only the rude chips 
and fragments remaining after the production of the more useful and 
finished implements found out of these agates, and which had been 
removed for use. 

Mr. W. Blanford said, that Colonel Oakes, heel shewn him the 
localities whence the flakes and cores were derived near Jubbulpore, 
and had gone over the ground with him. He had since met with 
similar flakes and cores near Nagpore, as doscrihed to the Society in 
1867. The q[uantity occurring near Jubbulpore was astonishing. 
In reply to a question from the President, Mr. Blanford added, that 
ho had usually found such flakes to he abundant in small restricted 
localities, frequently on the tops of low rises, where no rolled agates 
occurred, and in such a manner as to leave it to he inferred that the 
spot where they were found, was a place used for the manufacture 
of agate flakes during probably a considerable period ; it may perhaps 
have been the abode of a flake-maker. An instance which occurred 
in Abyssinia had already been mentioned by him (Mr. Blanford)* 
Around a small granite hill, numerous such flakes of Obsidian were 
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met witLj nltlioiigli none were noticed in the snrrotmding coniitiy,. 
which was entirely composed of granitic rode, so that the Obsidian 
must have been brought from a distance. Mr. Blanford also men- 
tioned his having found last year a core of black chert, perfectly 
similar to some of the Central India ones, close to Magdala in Abys- 
sinia. 

Col. E. Strachey and Dr. Stoiiczka made some further observations 
in connection with the occurrence of the implements in the north of 
France and along the Danish coast. 

The President said that another similar communication had been 
received, which may throw some light on the subject under discus- 
sion. The Secretary then read the following — 

Memorandum on the Cromlechs foiond in by Lieutenant K. E, 

Cole ,*■— communicated through L. Bowring, Esq., by the Gfovernment 
of India. 

1. The following is the result of further excavations made near 
Fraserpett. My first researches were made on some high groniidy 
partly covered with bamboos and scrub jungle &g., situated to 
the light of the road leading to Mysore, and about half a mile from 
the bridge across the river Kaveri. There were about 500 Cromlechs,, 
occupying a distance of nearly half a mile, showing that there had 
been a large settlement of the mysterious race of man (of pre-historic 
man at any rate, as regards our knowledge), regarding whom all our 
researches and conjectures have been as yet futile. 

2. There were 17 of these ancient structures excavated and tho 


dimensions were as follows 

Length. 

No. I^cet, Inch. 

Breadth. 

Feet. Inch. 

Depth. 
Feet. Inch. 

Ir 

11 a 

6 

3 

3 

7 

2, 

8 3 

4 

5 

0 

0 


7 0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

4; 

8 3 

6 

0 

0 

0 


# This paper was accompanied by several eolonrea drawings, lithoo-rams and 
a photogram. The former represent several of the Cromlechs, in shape resem 
hlingtheone of which a figure was given in the Proceedings for June last** 
others were Orawings of pottery, in many respects also resembling those 
published m tho Proceedings for August last year. 
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5, 

6, 

7 . 

8 , 

9, 

10 , 

11 , 

12 , 

13, 

14, 

15, 

16, 
17, 
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6 3 
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7 0 
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4 0 
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3 4 

8 6 

' 4 0 

2 6 

3 5 

4 0 

4 8 

7 6 

5 8 

2 4 


0 0 

0 0 

4 3 

4 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 • 0 
0 0 

1 4 


Some of these Cromlechs were distinctly visible, whilst others were 
only trcaceable by the circles of stones round them, the sniDerinciim- 
hent slabs being about a foot or two below the surface of the ground, 
and often covered over by bamboo clumps and low jungle, shewing 
that they had not been disturbed by the hand of man for ages past. 

3. Some were found without top or side-slabs ; but, in some cases, 
the granite of which these slabs consisted, was so far decomposed, that 
it crumbled to dust and could scarcely be traced in the soil. One had 
no side slabs, but had slabs at each end and at the bottom. Another 
had no top slab, but the sides and bottom slabs were perfect, and 
in one end-slab, facing the east, was the segmental aperture which 
formed the entrance or door, as described in my former reports. This 
Cromlech was situated within a circle of stones of 25 feet diameter. 
All the Cromlechs in this locality were within such circles, and some in 
concentric circles. Again in another the top consisted of 2 large slabs, 
each one foot thick. 

4. The Kev. Mr. Kichter, the Principal of the Government Central 
School, has kindly photographed one of the Cromlechs.f It is within a 
circle of 14 feet in diameter, consisting of rough unhewn boulders of 
granite, 3|- feet high, and 2 feet broad. The aperture is 1 foot 7 inches 
wide by 1 foot 2 inches deep. The top slab is almost on a level with 


* Measurement of top slab only, 

t Copies of this pbotogram accompanied the present memorandam. 
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the bottom of tlie boulders of rock around it. This fact would 
distinctly indicate that suck a structure could not liave been used as 
a residence^ us it must liavo been flooded by eacli Iieavy sliower of 
rain. 

5. About a mile to tbe north of Fraserpett, on the road to Sommar- 
pett, I found a number of Cromlechs ; but most of them had been 
tampered with, apparently by the wudders for the sake of the slabs* 
One was 8-9 feet long by 6 J feet broad, and 3| feet deep. It was within 
a circle of rough stones of 47 feet in diameter. This is the largest 
circle I have observed in Coorg. Another was 7J feet long by 6 feet 
broad, and 4 feet 2 inches deep. Both of these had segmental aper- 
tures facing due east. 

6. At Ramasawmi Kunii(5, about 6 miles to the north of Braserpett, 
I found a number of these rude structures, and had four of them excavated. 
In all these Cromlechs I found similar remains of antique ]3ottery, hones, 
and pieces of iron. Some of the urns are unique and really heaxiti- 
ful in shape. Mr. Richter has also photographed^ groups of the urns, 
vases, &c. Lieutenant W. Rreeth, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Revenue Survey in Coorg, has also taken drawings of these vessels, 
and kindly given a sketch-lithogram of them. In the lithograms, 
submitted witli this memorandum, some of the vessels are those found 
in the Cromlechs situated beyond the bridge, others those which were 
found near Ramasawmi Kiinn^. Some of these deserve special notice. 
The smaller goglets are composed of beaxitiful black pottery highly 
glazed or polished. A large round pot with three small tubes, 
would clearly indicate, that the process of distillation was knoxvn to 
the original constructors of these mysterious structures, or, that these 
structures have been used by subsequent and different races. 

The finding of such a vessel, so diflerent in its use from the Cine- 
rary urns and other vessels generally met with, would again open the 
question as to whether all such structures were tombs, or whether some 
were used as residences. It can he said that food, <fcc., might have been 
placed for the use of the spirits of the dead ; is it, however, possible that 
a still was supplied to enable such a spirit (perhaps one of a known thirsty 
soul), to procure a fxirther supply ; hut this is to rush into the regions 
of fanciful imagination, and as aptly said by a late xvriter on the 
^ Copies of the photograms were also sent. 
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subject : It is open to the mind to people times about which history is 
absolutely silent with men of any race, speech, or social condition, 
which it may think good. It is open to conceive, objects of whose 
^‘use or origin we have absolutely no record, as being brought into 
being for any end, which it may think good.’^ 

7. Further from Bamasawmi Kunne, and about half way to Sommar- 
pett, in the very heart of the jungle, I found a few more Cromlechs, 
and opposite to one, a fallen square pillar, which was covered with an 
inscription in some character, which neither I, nor any of my officials 
have been able to decipher as yet. The letters are much obliterated 
by the action of time ; but some Avould look like old Canarese. I 
will try and obtain photograms, or impressions taken off the stone, 
and will submit them hereafter. The inscription is surmounted by 
an engraved cow and calf. 

8. In one of the Cromlechs, in which fragments of bones were 
found, a portion of the human jaw with two molar teeth in fair 
condition, was found and forwarded through Mr. Bowring, C. S. I., 
Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg, to Dr. Oldham at Calcutta, for 
inspection and comparison, I would also submit a piece of crystal 
which was found in the Cromlechs at Virajpett, but which was laid 
and forgotten. It is very hard and slightly cuts glass, 

9. One of the urns found in the Cromlechs at Fraserpett was full 
of paddy, the husk of which was in perfect preservation, whilst the 
grain itself had completely disappeared. In others I found rugi. 

10. Mr. H. F. Blanford has shewn in his interesting lecture on 
pre~historic man, that the pottery of the stone-age was rude in form 
and in material and, that having been moulded by hand, without the 
aid of the potter’s wheel, it was of irregular form and unequal thickness ; 
but the vessels found in the Cromlechs of Coorg are well, some beau- 
tifully, shaped and of equal thickness throughout, which would show 
that they are of a more modern period. 

11. The most remarkable Cromlechs I have yet seen in Coorg, with 
the exception of the double-chambered structure at Virajpett, de- 
scribed in my former reports, are situated in the same direction as 
those last described, but nearer Sommarpett. There are only four 
constructed on the rocky summit of a hill, which commands a fine 
and extensive view all round. These Cromlechs have a circle of 
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fstones round eaclij but stand out in liigli relief^ and liavG never been 
covered with earth or stone. [In the centre of the lithogram, Mr. 
Preeth has given a sketch of these interesting structures^ and I have 
also the pleasure of fozwarding for submission to the Grovernment, colored 
drawings of the group and of each separately* executed by the same 
ofHcerJ 

12. These Oromlechs were q^uite empty and the largest, measured 
inside, is T feet three inches long, by 6 feet high and 6 feet wide. The 
superincmnbent slab was 11 feet 8 inches long, by 8 feet wide. These 
Cromlechs were evidently not used as tombs, and I am strongly of 
opinion that they must have been altars. The sun was the most 
ancient universal object of i(.lolatrous worship, and the moon also 
received the early veneration of mankind ; and placed as these struc- 
tures are, in high relief, on the summit of a rocky hill, they would 
appear fit places for those anniversary fires and sacrifices, in which the 
earlier races of man delighted. 

13. It might be interesting and of use to trace the names by 
which these monuments of an unknown race and of pre-lnstoric times 
are known in different parts of India. In Cobrg they are called 
PandiipdrrSj or the stone of the Fandm, and also Fiindora mane 
or house of the Fdnclus, These two words must not be con- 
founded with each other. The Fdndus are the descendants of the 
celebrated five brothers, whilst the Funddrus are a legendary pig- 
my race, who are popularly supposed to have occupied these rude 
structures. In the Malayaluin language, which bears a strong affinity 
to the Ooorg dialect, the term used is Fanduiiorre^ though such 
structures have not been found in the Malayaliim country. The word 
porre means a small hut ; in Tamil jzdrtj also means a large stone. 
In the Canarese language these anticpie structures are often called 
Mmiddvdm ma?i6, derived from the Sanscrit, and signifying the houses 
of the dead. 

The President said that the jaw, alluded to by Lieut. Cole, un- 
fortunately never came to hand. He hoped that it had not been lost in 
transmission by post, and that it may soon be recovered. The following 
letter has been received by him (tlie President) from Mr. Bowriag, 
regarding theut gentleman’s recent visit to some of the places where 
numerous Cromlechs are situated. 
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I visited this morning a hill called Mdri Betta in the Mdlte village, 
of the Nirata Hobli of the Yelusdvira Shime Teluk of Coorg, where 
there are a great many Pandava Kalla (stores), as the Ooorgs call 
them. The hill in question is aboat three miles north of Somawdrpett, 
and is of no great height, but covered with low jungle and black 
rocks. The Cromlechs, if one may so call the stone structures in 
question, are rather more than 50 in number, facing in various direc- 
tions, and scattered about at distances of 5 or 10 yards from one 
another. Tire photograms which yon have seen, give an excellent 
idea of them, hut I may mention that the dislodged stones appear 
to have been sunk only 2 feet beneath the surface, so that it is im- 
probable that by digging deep under ground, further discovories would 
be made. The interiors may be 8 feet by 5, and all of the structures 
have a rear stone, pierced with a round hole, which would just admit 
a man’s body. One of them, which was in slightly better preservation 
than the others, appeared to have been surrounded by two small veran- 
dalis, — only a yard wide, ho wever, — and at the south two large stones 
had been erected which had been cut so as to form a rude arch. There 
were traces of a stone staircase as an approach to this building. 

The Ooorgs are absolutely ignorant of any past ^history attach^ 
iiig to these singular structures, but it must be remembered 
that their own annals do not reach further back than the time, 
when the first of the Haleri dynasty, who were Lingayuts of the 
Nugur Division of Mysore and not true Ooorgs, began to rule the 
Province ; 250 years ago. It is indeed probable that the Ooorgs were 
themselves invaders and came from the Malabar side, as I imagine 
that their habits resemble those of the Nairs of that country,. 
The aborigines were probably the low castes, who still form the mass 
of the population, over whom the true Ooorgs rule in a paternally 
despotic fashion, which formerly was simi3le slavery. 

It is impossible to form an accurate judgment whether the struc- 
tures in question were dwelling-places or cemeteries. The people 
think they were the former, hut there is not the slightest trace of 
smoke on the roofs, which would, I apprehend, have been the case, 
had they been lived in ; on the other hand, no skeletons, or jars con- 
taining coloured ashes, have been found, such pots as liave been dis- 
covered containing only earth. Borne rkgi seed, various utensils, suck 
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as I have sent you, and a few rusty implements have been met with, 
I have requested Captain Cole to get the stnictoe which I have 
referred to excavated, and to report the result, but I have not much 
hope of further discoveries of interest being made, while the wud- 
durs, or stone-cutters, have done their best to demolish the buildings, 
and, I presume, abstract their contents/’ 

. A short discussion followed on the same subject, in which several 
members took part. 

The President then exhibited on the part of Colonel H. Stracliey 
an axe which, he (the President) said, possessed a great resemhlance 
to similar implements found in Europe. The axe had a long curved 
and sharp edge, gradually attenuating behind into a kind of a straight 
handle, which has the edges flattened, so as to allow it to be easily 
used in the hand. The material from which the axe had been made, 
appeared to be bronze, and if this was really the case, the implement 
would be of extreme interest ; it would be the first example of a true 
bronze weapon of that kind having been found in India. The only 
remarkable thing is a regular serration, as if it had been made with a 
file, on one side of the sharp front edge. B would be very interesting 
to know where the axe was found and under what circumstances. 

Col. Strachey stated, the only history he was able to give was, that 
the specimen was said to have been found somewhere near Jubhulpore, 
and was given to Mrs. Strachey when passing througli that station. 

The President thanked on the part of the meeting Colonel and Mrs. 
Strachey for the opportunity of exliibiting that interesting relic. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were balloted for and elected ordinary members. 

Major "W. A. Ross, R. A. (re-elected.) 

The Rev. J. P. Ashton. 

F. Brew, Esq. 

L. Sell wen flier. Esq. 

J*. Pickford, Esq. 

T. Thomas, Esq. 

Sirdar Atlar Singh. 

* Mr. Tween has since carefully analysed portions of this are and shewed 
51 to be bronze. Its composition is 86,7 parts of copper and 13.3 parts of tin 
m 100 parts. 
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Dr. J. B, Baxter. 

Babu Pratapaebandra G-bosa, B. A. 

The Hon. J. Stracbey. 

Tbdkura Gririprasada Sing. 

A letter from A. Anderson, Esc][., Fyzabad, intimating bis desire 
to withdraw frora the Society, was laid on the table. 

The Council reported — -that they have sanctioned the publication, in 
tile New Series of the Bibliotheca Indica, of an English translation of 
Sankara^s Cotninentaries of the Vedanta Sutra. The work is to be 
executed by the Bev. K. M. Banerjea. 

Farther — that the collection of the MSS. of the Buba’iyd i ’Owar 
Khoyyam has been completed, and that the work is to be printed in 
the Bibliotheca Indica in one fasciculus. 

The President stated, that the Council recommended, that His 
Excellency the Viceroy be solicited to become Patron of the Society. 
This office was vacant in consequence of the departure of Sir J ohn 
Lawrence, who had held it. The usual course was that a deputation 
of the officers of the Society should wait upon His Excellency, and 
solicit his acceptance of the post — a course which the Council proposed 
to adopt on the present occasion. — Passed with acclamation.^ 

The President also reported, that, the Council recommends the follow- 
ing gentlemen to serve in the several Committees for the ensuing year. 
The names of the officers are not included iu this list, they being 
oficio members of all Committees. 

Committees eok 1869 . 

1. — Finance. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge. ■ 

Col. H. Hyde. 

H. F. Blanford, Esq. 

2. — Library. 

The Hon’ble J. B. Phear. 

H. F. Blanford, Esq. 

W. S. Atkinson, Esq. 

B^bn Bajendralala Mitra. 

Dr, J, Anderson. 

H. B. Medlicott, Esq. 

W. a, Wilson, Esq. 

A. Pirie, Esq. 
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3. — Philology, 

B. 0. Bayley, Bsq. 

The Hon’ble J. B. Phear. 

The Rev. J. Long. 

0. H. Tawney, Esq. 

Bdbu Rajendralala Mitra. 

Moulvi Abdxillatif Khan Bahadur. 

Bdbu Yatindramohana Thalaira. 

4 . — Natural PListovy [including Physical Science]. 
Dr. J. Payrer, 0. S. I. 

H. E. Blaiiford, Esq. 

Dr. T. Anderson. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge. 

W. S. Atkinson, Esq. 

Dr. J. Ewart. 

Babii Debendra Mtillicka, 

H. B. Medlicott, Esq. 

Lieiit.-Coi. J. T. Walker. 

V. Ball, Esq. 

D. Waldie, Esq. 

Dr. Mohendralala Sircara. 

Dr. J. Anderson. 

5. — Ooin, 

E. C. Bayley, Esq. 

B^bu Rajendralala Mitra. 

Col. H. Hyde. 

Major F. W. Stubbs. 

6 . — Ethn 0 logical, 

Linyimtic and Physical. 

Dr. J- Fayrer. 

Babu Rajendralala Mitra, 

The Hon’ble W. Markby. 

Dr. J. Anderson. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge. 

Dr. J. Ewart. 

H. F, Blanford, Esq. 

7 . — Committee of Pampers, 

The Members of the Council. 
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. The President said that he lias much pleasure in laying before 
the meeting the report of the auditors, appointed at the last meeting? 
to audit the accounts of the Society for the past year. The accounts 
(see Appendix pp. xvii <fec.) have been found correct, and the Society 
is under great obligation to Messrs. Stewart and Peterson, who bad so 
energetically taken up the work entrusted to them. On the proposition 
of the chairman a vote of thanks was passed to Messrs. Stewart and 
Peterson. 

The receipt of the following communication was announced — 

1. Notes on a short trip into the Patkoi Eange, by H. L. Jenkins, 
Esq. 

2. Short Notes of a trip into the hills south of Sibsaugor, by A. 0. 
Peel, Esq. 

, 8. Tabular statement of 80 years’ rainfall by Babu G-opindth Sen. 

4. A copy of a Joimiey to Kashgar in 18 5S, by Captain Valikha- 
now, translated from the Bussian by B. Michell, Esq., P. B. G. S. 
— 'Erojn the Government of India, Foreign Department- 

The following papers, some of which had been postponed from 
previous meetings, were then read. 

I, BesGTi'ptions of marine shells from Qeylon, (fo.; by Messrs* 
G. and IT. Nevill — communicated by Dr. Stoliczka ; (Abstract). 

The species described in this paper are of very great interest ; they 
are chiedy small shells which up to this time had perfectly escaped the 
notice of former observers and collectors in Ooylon. The Prosohran- 
dilate Molliisca are represented by a species belonging to the family 
PapuridcBy several small species of Trodiidce Sc., the Picrimo-bran- 
chhiate division by species belonging to the genera Flssurella, JS margin 
mda, IfaGvochisma^ Ac. The last forms are always considered to be the 
rarest shells, and conchological science is greatly indebted to the authors 
of this paper for their untiring zeal in especially elucidating these as 
yet little known molluscous forms of our Eastern seas. The fauna of 
Ceylon will thus receive further additions through the following new 
species. 

Mapana hella^ Clanculm Oefonicus, Euchelus Seycliellarum^ Gihimla 
JDupoiitianaj G. Blanfordiana^ Qihb (^) sulpUcata^ O. Stvllazlcana^ 
Tallorhis (n. sub-g.) roseola, Pkulina (n. sub«g.) Adamsiana, 
Emary inula papilionacea, Em, capuhidea, Sub-emargimda Oldhami- 
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cind^ Solarium imjyressumy Pisswrella scrohiciilata^ Piss, cctualifera^ 
JMiacrocldsina scutiferuni. It is to be hoped that figures of all the 
species can be given to accompany the descriptions. 

All the type-specimens described in the paper were exhibited at the 
meeting. 

II. Notes on the geology and physical features of the Jaintia hills ; 
hy Captain H. H. Godwin- Austen, F. R, G. S. — communicated by Dr. 
Stoliezka, (Abstract.^ 

The geological formations, noticed in the present contribution, in 
general coiTespond with those described by the same author in his 
paper on the geology of a portion of the Khasi hills, (printed in the first 
number of part II, of the Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for this 
year.) The oldest rocks exposed are metamorphics of great variety 
and extent ; they are overlain by sandstones which most probably 
are of cretaceous age, and in some places contain seams of valuable 
coal. On these sandstones rest locally nummulitic limestones, some- 
times overlain by a very fossiliferous ferruginous rock of still youngeir 
tertiary age. Some of these tertiary deposits appear to be the 
equivalents of the Sivaliks, so w^ell known through their rich fauna of 
fossil Vertebrata. Special notice is also given of the Nummulitic coal 
occurring at Lakadong, which is believed to have been formerly worked. 
Captain Godwin- Austen expresses the hope, that, further investigations 
may bring to light a much larger geographical distribution of the various 
coal beds. 

In the J aintia district proper granites, quartzitic and trap rocks 
are, however, of greater extent than the other formations. Among 
the physical features of the ranges are especially noticed the regular 
forms and equal heights of the various peaks, and the parallelism of 
the drainage lines. 

Dr. Stoliezka further stated, that there is another interesting 
paper, by Captain Godwin- Austen, on the list for to-day’s meeting ; it 
treats on soiuenew species of Indian Diplommatince. Since the paper was 
sent in, the author, however, requested that it may be postponed, wish- 
ing to add some move species of the same genus, only very lately dis- 
covered in the Oachar hills. Tliere was no more time to bring Captain 
Godwin- Austen’s request before the Council, but the postponement 
will no doubt be granted, and he would, therefore, defer the reading 
of the paper. 
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With, reference to the geology of the Jaiutia hillSj Col. Strachey asked, 
whether any of the fossils which have been found in the bTummulitic 
limestones of Assam and the Eastern Provinces of Bengal, were identical 
with those of the Western Himalaya, as for instance near Subathoo. 

Dr. Stoliczka said that of those species of fossils which he had the op- 
portunity to examine from Assam, there were about 80 per cent, of them 
identical with those found in similar beds in the North-west Hima- 
layas, the Salt-range and Sind. In fact there is a remarkable similarity 
to be noticed in the fossils of the nummulitic series from India through 
Persia, Asia Minor, Transylvania up to the Carpathian Mountains. A 
large number of the same species of Nninmiilites^ the same Gonochjyus 
and others are met with throughout. There are, however, above the 
Nummulitics in Assam, more recent sandstone beds which contain a 
perfectly different marine fauna, probably representing similar beds 
which appear to be more extensively developed in the adjoining 
province of Burma. 

III. Contributions to Indian Malacology flo. X. — Descriptions of new 
species of CYCLOPiionin.Ti:, and of the genera Ennea and Streptaxis from 
the hills of Southern and South-western India ; by W. T. Blanford, 
Esq., E. G. S. &c., (Abstract). 

The new species described are entirely from the hills of the South- 
western and Southern portion of the Indian Peninsula, and the majority 
belong to the operculated land shells. The greater nmnber have been 
discovered by Captain Beddome, to whom is due almost all that islmowm 
of the Mollusca, inhabiting the hill ranges south of the Pulneys. Three 
species are from the collections made by Bev. Pairbank on the Pulney 
Hills, from amongst which I have already described two species of 
Diplommatince^ both belonging to the group peculiar to the Indian 
Peninsula. 

The first 3 shells belong to a new subgenus of Cyclopliorus which 
I propose to call Eitropis, from t-wo strong keels which occur in all 
the species. Some species have more, but all have these two keels, one 
at the periphery, the other basal, separated by a smooth space. This 
is of course an unimportant character by itself, though it appears to 
be constant. The other peculiar characteristics of the type are the 
vitreous structure and the thick operculum with rough free edges to 
the whorls externally. The forms appear quite isolated, and although 
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I doubt, if tlie characters justify a generic separation from C^doplwms, 
they certainly shew that the shells belong to a very well marked and 
peculiar group. All are from the hills on the borders of Travaiicore. 

The next two species appear to me to differ so much from all 
laiown forms, that I see no other plan of classifying them, than to 
found a new genus. They are small turbinate shells with a thick hairy 
epidermis with vstrong crcnulatioii inside the mouth. The operculum 
is very similar to that of the Bornean and Siamese genus O'pistliojpo'-' 
ms, the shell of which, however, is very different, and I am in- 
clined to consider the similarity in the opereulnm accidental. The 
peculiarity of the operculum consists in its being hollow, not solid, 
formed of two thin disks united by a spiral lamina coiled at right 
angles to their planes, the spaces between the whorls of tixe 
lamina being hollow. From this character I propose to call the genus 
Mycliopoma. It approaches very closely to C)jathopo7na, and per- 
haps shoixld rank as a subgcmis, hut the structure of the operculum 
is different. This oxiercular structure, though, has not the importance, 
amongst the CYOrmrioRiniE at all events, which some naturalists are 
inclined to attribute to it. Of the two species discovered, one is from 
the Piilney Hills, the other from the frontiers of Travaiicore. 

The next shell is a new Sjnraculmi, tlie first met with in Southern 
India. Four or ffve species are knoum though some of thorn are uudeseri li- 
ed, from the countries oast of the Bay of Bengal, and a few years since 
I described one discovered by Captain Beddome near Vizagapatani. 
The present discovery, one of Eev. Fairbank’s, shews the existence of 
another genus with decided Malay affinities in the hill ranges of 
Southern India. 

A few years ago when Sir Emerson Tennant wrote his very interest- 
ing work on Ceylon, one of his principal arguments for the distinction 
of the fauna from that of India was the absencein India of several genera, 
then believed to be peculiar to Ceylon, Amongst these wore Gatcm- 
lus and Tamlia. Captain Beddome has now discovered no less than 
B species of Gataulm in the lulls south of the Mlghiris. One has 
been described by Dr. Pfeiffer from Captain Beddome’s specimens, 
two of which found their way in Mr. Cuming's rich collection, now 
in the British Museum ; a second from the ranges on the frontier of 
Travancore I now describe, and I have heard from Captain Beddome 
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of liis discovery of a 3rd species. E-ev. Fairbank has re- discovered the 
peculiar Tamila siomatodon of Mr. Benson in tlie Piilney liills, and 
the operciiluin shews that the species really belongs to the genus to 
which it was, with some doubt, assigned by Mr. Benson. Aiilopoma 
amongst the operculated land-shells, and Acavm amongst the Helices 
are the only Ceylonese forms still not known to be represented in 
Southern India. 

Captain Beddome has also discovered a third Indian species of 
Opisbhostoma in the Wynaad, and this very curious form is much 
larger than the two previously discovered, and even than the singular 
Lubuan O. Gresj^igni^ H. Ad. The other shells described are a 
species of Emiea allied to E. Perriei^ Pfr., from the Pulney hills, 
and a new and curious Strejptaxis from Oanara. 

IV. Notes on the Btmnese route from Assam, to the Hoohoong- 
mlleg^ by H. L. Jenkins, Esq., — communicated, through H. Goode- 
nough, Esq., by the President. (With a map). 

Wishing to satisfy myself as to the practicability of opening out 
the old ^Burmese route from Assam into Upper Burmah, I started on 
the fifteenth of last month from Makoom, the last outpost in that 
direction, and travelled along the old path as far as lake Nonyang, 
on the south side of that Patkoi range. The following notes of the 
trip may perhaps prove interesting to persons connected with Assam. 

15^7^ Decemher. — Started from Makoom in the morning. There is 
no road eastwards or southwards beyond this point, except tlie natural 
heel of the Dehing river. It is necessary to cross the river at every 
bend. This is not difficult at this time of the year. There is not 
more than two or three feet of water at the outside. Encamped at 
night at the mouth of the Terap river. 

\&th.— Continued to travel up the bed of the Dehing and camped 
at night at a small Singfoo village, a short distance below the Kerrem- 
pani, an affluent of the No Dehing river. 

yjth . — Beached the new Beesa of the maps. Bunka, the most 
influential chief of the Assam Singfoos lives here. He accompanied 
me across the Patkoi. 

ISif/u— Camped at night at the mouth of the Diun-pani, another 
affluent of the No Dehing. 

^ See Wilcox’s Survey Maps. 
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19#A. — ContiBued tlie Belling and camped at niglit at tlie month 

of the Naxncliik river, 

20^7i. — Above the confluence of tlie Belling and Namcliik rivers, the 
main river is called hTamroop, This clay we travelled np the Namroop, 
and camped a little below Sunkapli Purbut. 

21sj 5. — -Continued up the Namroop, which here runs through a 
narrow gorge between Sunkaph Boom^ and Miting-koo. Camped 
at night at the month of a small stream called Namgoi. 

— ^As I found mnch time was lost in dragging my two small 
canoes over the rapids, I resolved to leave them hehind, and loading 
my baggage on my elephants marched up the stream of the Namroop, 
till I reached the Namphook village, which consists of eight SingfoO 
houses, 

2!^vd* As this was the last village I should see, it w^as neces- 
sary to lay in a stock of provisions. This day was spent in 
bargaining for rice and in arranging with the able-bodied men of the 
village to accompany me as guides. I had some difficulty in arrang- 
ing with these men. It was necessary that they sliould consent to 
act as porters if recpiired, and Singfoos have a particular objection to 
carrying loads for other persons. 

247/^.-—Start0d from Namphook village, course cine south across 
the Namroop over some hilly land, covered with forest, two him- ■ 
dred feet higher than the bed of the river. After a two liours^ 
walk, we came again on to the Namroop and waded up its stream till 
the evening, leaving the bed of the stream now and then at the bends 
of the river, in order to keep as straight a course as possible. Both banks 
of the river were covered with a forest of immense timber trees, and un- 
derneath the larger trees was a rank growth of jungle through which 
we could not have made our way, except for the tracks of wild elephants. 
Along these tracks, when it was necessary to leave the bed of the 
river, we could walk, and with a little cutting of the creeping and climb- 
ing plan ^ the imnies could be made to follow very well, but the tracks 
were neither high enough nor broad enough to admit of elephants 
with their loads passing along them, so I sent back my elephants to 
the village taking on as little baggage as possible, partly carried by 
the Singfoos and partly by the ponies. The Namroop was for the 
* In Singfoo, hoom is a mountain, Iwo a hill. 
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most part shallow, but occasionallj we came on deep pools of very 
clear water* The quantity of fish*^ in these pools is astonishing. 
The Singfoos speared a great number during the daytime. Camped 
at night on the banks of the Namroop. 

— Continued our march up the Namroop, much in the 
same manner as on the previous day. Striking occasionally into 
the jungle to avoid going out of our course which vras still south, 
until we reached the raoiith of a small stream, called Nambong, 
when we left the JSTamroop and waded up the Nambong to 
the mouth of a still smaller stream. Up this latter stream, the 
Nunkee, we travelled till evening and encamped on its banks^ 
The country during the early part of the day was undulating and 
gradually became hilly. The principal rock was a soft blue slate. 
Occasionally a thin seam of sandstone appeared. The strata were 
faulty and in some places very much disturbed, 

26iA. — Continued to wade up the Nunkee with slow uncertain steps, 
for the bed of this stream is composed of large round slippery boulders. 
After travelling about an hour up the stream, we left it and com- 
menced the ascent of the Patkoi, by a narrow and not very well marked 
path. The ascent was not steep, the ponies had no difficulty except 
when we came to a fallen tree or some other obstruction caused by the 
living jungle. The path was very nearly straight, there was hardly 
any attempt to lessen its steepness by altering the direction. As we 
ascended, the forest trees seemed to improve in size and the undergrowth 
of jungle to be less thick. Of the timber trees comuion to Assam, I 
particularly noticed the Sanif and the Mekahi. These trees avex’'age 
at least twelve feet in girth, and the latter grows to the height of 
sixty to seventy feet without a branch. On the summit I found a 
good deep soil covered with bamboos, canes, and forest trees growing 
luxuriantly, but not so rankly as in the plains below. Many of the 
plants and trees were common to the plains, others were new to me, 
particularly a cane hearing an edible fruit, which I do not recollect 
having seen before. I found the Tea plant abundant on both sides, 
but more plentifully on the southern than on the northern slope. 

^ If this route is opened out, the imraenss quantity of fish in all these rivers 
may proye of ocouomical importance. The most mimorous are Oyiormus 
(Laheo) d^joclwiUs, Barhus macroccplmlus and Barhus IhGmgonol&^is, 

+ chaxflasUcib, 
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Tile Singfoos gathered the leaves and commenced to prepare tea after 
their own fashion. They told me that tea was to be foniid in the jungle 
near any spot where there had formerly been a Shan or Siiigfoo 
settlement. 

As far as t could see, there is a depression in the Patkoi range at 
this point, and it is to be supposed that the Burmese would not have 
selected this for their main route to Assam, unless it had possessed 
considerable advantages over every other path. 

The present path rises probably from 2,500 to 8,000 feet, but to 
cross the range with a road, it would certainly not be necessary to 
rise more than 2,000 feet. 

On the Assam side I could see little but the tops of the hills below 
me, on account of a heavy fog, hnt southward the air was clear and 
I had a very fine view of the country. The most striking object on 
the Burma side is a large open plain dotted with a few ti^ees, some 
eighteen or twenty miles long by seven or eight broad. At the 
western end of this plain, and almost immediately beneath the Patkoi 
is an open sheet of water, perhaps three miles long and exceeding 
a mile in breadth called Nonyang* by the Singfoos. The lake 
stretches nearly from east to west. It contains a triangular shaped 
island near its south-east extremity where its waters are drained off 
by a small stream called Loglai which running southwards falls into 
the Sooroong, and this latter river falls into the Denai or Kyund- 
ween of the maps. The Kyundween, it is well known, falls into the 
Irrawady, or Milee, as the Singfoos call the great river below Ava. 

After examining the lake and satisfying myself that its waters did 
rnn southwards through the Loglai, I returned to the top of the 
Patkoi and encamped there, I was anxious if possible to get a view 
of the Assam side, so as to gain some idea of the best line of road to 
Makoom. 

The nearest of the Hookoong villages are on the banks of the 

Sooroong, lying under a hill called Gaclak which was pointed out to 

me and which appeared to he about twenty-five miles south of 

Nonyang, as the crow flies. In the evening two Singfoos came into 

our camp from these Sooroong villages, and I learnt with surprise that 

they had slept two nights on the road since they left their homes. 

^ Non, a lake 5 ya^ig, the name of a Shan chief, who held this post for the 
Bnrnaese. 
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Tliey had travelled up the bed of the Sooroong and then up the 
Loglai.’ The devious course of these streams, and the difficulty 
of wading over shingle and boulders, must account for the slow progress 
made. 

The villages on the Sooroong, they informed me, did not number 
more tlian fifteen houses and that very little rice would be procurable. 
From their villages to the Denai is a two days’ march through 
forest. They described the country on each bank of the Denai as well 
cultivated and thickly populated. From the Patkoi to the Denai, the 
path did not lie over any steep hills. 

The Singfoos who accompanied me, had only agreed to take me as 
far as Nonyang, and I failed to induce them to go further south 
with me. It was their busiest time of the year. The only crop they 
grow was being reaped, and they could not afford to lose any more 
time in securing it. 

It will be seen that the only difficulties to be encountered on the 
road between Assam and Hookoong are caused by the denseness of 
the jungle. The intervening country is a wilderness consisting of 
a forest of many nseftil timber trees of immense size. Below the 
larger trees is a tangled mass of smaller plants, most of them climbers 
twisting about the larger trees and wrestling with each other in an 
intense struggle for life. The only paths by which man can move 
are the natural beds of rivers or mountain streams. It would be 
impossible to leave these channels, except for the tracks made in the 
jungle by herds of wild elephants. Progress along sucli paths is very 
slow, and the distance to be travelled very much increased, owing to 
the necessity of often following the windings of the streams. 

The Burmese government in former days took care that tliere 
should be a village, or rather a military settlement, every twelve or 
fifteen miles along the route, and it was the business of the people, 
living at these stations, to cut the jungle occasionally, and to remove 
fallen trees and other obstructions from the path. The route has now 
fallen almost entirely into disuse on account of the posts having been 
one by one deserted since August last. Only three trading parties 
have come this way from Hookoong into Assam. Traders now 
usually travel by a more circuitous and very difficult path through 
the Naga hills, passing from one Naga village to another, so as to 
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obtain supplies. It is to be wondered at tliat tbe Namroop route should 
be used at all by traders, considering that each man must cany fifteen 
pounds weight of rice for his own consumption on the journey, be- 
sides his load of goods ; but the Moolooks, Siugfoos and Dooanniahs are 
not hill men, and to avoid climbing the steep scarps which the Patkoi 
presents at every other point, they form depots of provisions along 
this route much in the same manner that the later Arctic explorers 
have adopted in their expeditions on the ice. They carry forward 
rice and bury it at convenient intervals along the road, and then 
return for their loads. What is wanted is about ninety miles of road 
from Makoom to the Kyundween. There is a sufficient amount of 
Naga and Booanniah labour to he obtained in the neighbourhood for 
the construction of an ordinary cutcha” road, and the cost of it 
would not exceed one thousand Eupees per mile. Such a road would 
enable the trader from Hookoong to reach hlakoom in one-third 
the number of marches that the journey now occupies, and it would 
render an examination of the country easy, and thus pave the way 
for a more scientifically constructed road, or a Eailway. 

On my return I fell in with a party of eight men returning to 
Hookoong. They had brought over amber ornaments, ivory and 
daos for sale. Two of the party were taking hack about thirty yards 
each of the poorest description of calico^ and another had some 
6 ul|)luir. The rest had invested in opium. 

These men assured me that there was more than one well used 
trade route through Hookoong, and through the Sepahee Singfoo 
country, to Tali and other places in Western China. The q^uestion 
of opening up China to India is of so great importance, that it is not 
likely to be lost sight of, now that it has once attracted attention, hut 
the magnitude of this subject should not make us pass over the value 
of irain’oving the communication between the Burliampooter and the 
Kyundween. The great w^'ant of Assam is 2^02:)nlation to cultivate the 
soil. We can obtain labourers from Bengal, but we have also to great 
extent to impoit their food and this in a notoriously fertile couutry.f 

^ I am not sure about tho name of this cloth. It is composed chiefly of 
Btarch witli, a small portion of cotton to give toughness to tho fabric. It is 
never seen m ^ any civilised place, but tho Manchester manufacturers know 
weUiiow to suit savage customers who must have cheap clothing, and do not 
wash their clothes. 

cropped year after year and no manux*e is used, yet the 
yioicl IS on the average about 45 cwt., of paddy to the acre. 
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That Bengalis have not settled to any extent in the province, is no 
doubt a good deal owing to the illiberal policy of Grovernment with 
respect to the selling or leaving of wastelands, but it is also in part 
owing to the fact that the climate does not suit most Bengalis on 
their first arrival in the province. If Assam is to be re-populated, 
it will be from the East. That the existing population has been 
mainly derived from this quarter, is shewn by the language, customs, 
and physical appearance of the people. At the present time, the 
Phaldal Dooanniah and Singfoo population is increased annually to 
a small extent by the influx of emigrants from Hookoong and the 
Shan states. That people do not come in greater numbers is, I believe, 
entirely owing to the hardships that persons, reared in a cultivated 
country and unaccustomed to the jungles, must encounter on the road. 
It is said that numbers of persons who leave Hookoong for Assam 
never arrive here. They lose the path and wandering about in the 
jungles starve to death, or are killed by wild animals. I do not know 
what difficulties there would he in obtaining a right of way from the 
Burmese government, hut through considerably more than half the 
distance the road would lie in British territory, and the opening up 
of a road only as far as the watershed of the Patkoi would prove of 
no small value to the j^rovince. 

Deljrooglmr^ VHth Jammry^ 1869. 

The Chairman said, Mr. Jenkins’ notes just read, were very 
interesting and valuable, as hearing on the geography of a part of 
a country, almost entirely unknown. Even so lately as last year, 
Mr. Cooper, whose adventurous journey in China they had all been 
interested in, when speaking of the routes leading to Assam, (fee., from 
the western part of China, notices this Patkoi range, as being something 
very difficult to cross, and as being still a great harrier to he over- 
come, supposing the intervening country had been passed. Mr. 
Jenkins now shows that in a trip of only a few days, and without 
any real difficulty or clanger, and without a greater ascent than 
(by estimation) 8,000 feet, he had been able to cross the same Patkoi 
range, and to get clown on the Burmese or Chinese slope. Mr. 
Jenkins also thinks that if a path or road were opened out, it would 
not be necessary to go over greater elevation, than probably 2,000 
feet. The question of the source from which a removal of the popula- 
tion of Assam is to be sought, is a not unimportant one ; and it does 
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seem probable, that considerable immigration from Burma might bo 
loolced for, if an easy means of communication were opened out. Mr. 
Goodenongh, who had been good enough to forward to him Mr. Jenkins’ 
notes, had also sent him a sketch map, on which he had marked 
Mr Jenkins’ route ; and on which he had also shewn the routes 
of Wilcox, of Griffiths, of the recent expedition under Capt. Sladeii 
to Momein, of the French expedition which had recently completed 
its counse at Shanghai ; and also the furthest point to West, to which 
Capt. Blakiston had reached. This general map would give an idea 
of the relative position of the areas explored by these expeditions, 
and would also shew the large area of country, the geography of 
which was still very little known. It was scarcely creditable to the 
British Government that this should be so ; and every little addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the geography of this area was very accept- 
able. He thought they owed their best thanks to Mr, Jenkins and 
Mr. Goodenongh, for the commiiiiioation of these notes. 

The reading of Mr. Peel’s paper on the hill triles south of Sihsau- 
gofy was postponed for the next meeting. 

Col. Strachey then spoke of a remarkable stroke of lightning 
during the recent storm j a house having been struck, apparently 
from the side, on the corner opposite to the one the conductor was 
placed at. Tins was probably owing to the moisture with which 
the walls of the house were saturated. The fact does not, however, 
speak very favorably for the use of our lightning conductors. 

The Chairman announced the new election of members and tlie 
meeting separated. 

Libraby. 

The following additions were made to the Library, since the meet- 
ing held in January. 

Purchase, 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. IL Nos, 1 and 2. 
The Calcutta Keview, January, 1869. 

The Numismatic Chronicle, 1868, Part III. 

Bevue linguistiq^ue, 2nd tome, fasc. 2nd. 

Exchange, 

The Athenasum, October and November, 1868. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OP THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL, 

EoR MarcUj 1869. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday the 3vd instant, at 9 o^clock p. m. 

E. 0, Bayley, Esq., in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentation was announced — 

1. Eroin the Government of India, Home Department, 24 bronze 
medals, executed at the Calcutta Mint. 

The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at the next 
meeting — 

E. D. Lockwood, Esq., 0. S., proposed by Lieut. E. 0. Beavan, 
seconded by Dr, J. Anderson. 

M. L. Fervar, Esq., 0. S., proposed by Mr. H. Blochmann, seconded 
by Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

Moulvie Kabeerucldeen Ahmad, proposed by Mr. H. Blochmann, 
seconded by Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

Dr. F. Day, Madras M. S., proposed by Dr. J. Anderson, seconded 
by Mr. H. Blochmann. 

Eev. 0. Haberlin, Chota-Nagpore, proposed by Mr. H. Blochmann, 
seconded by Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

Col. H. Hopkiiison’s desire to withdraw from the Society was re- 
corded. 

The President said he had much pleasure to announce that His E.x- 
cellency Earl Mayo has been pleased to accept the office of Patron 
of the Society. 

The following papers were read— 
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I. — Short notes of a trip into the hills south of Sihsaugor ; by 

A. C. Peel, Ewq. — conimumcaied tiirongli Du. J. Anderson, 

hj Dr. Stoliczka. (Abstract.) 

Mr. Peel in company with Mr. Wagonfcroibor, Jniiior, accepting an 
iiiTitation from the Pi.aj all of Banpavas, started on their trip on the BOtli 
of May last year. The usual difficulties of mountain travelling were 
soon felt, the road pas>sing to a great extent through jungle, generally 
along streams ; and the path soon ‘became so narrow that nut more than 
one man could pass on it at the time. The amount of waste land was also 
very large, scarcely 1 per cent, of the area appearing to have ever been 
tinder cultivation, though in most places the land was well situated. 
The rock was mostly sandstone, but many q^uartz pebbles were to be 
seen in the bed of streams. 

Wild elephants appeared numerous. They are caught in traps, 
these being deep excavations in the ground, wider below than above, 
supplied at the bottom with numerous bamboo spears, and covered 
over with branches of trees and grass. These traps are generally con- 
structed on narrow passages of the road. Wild pigs and various door 
were observed in large numbers. Very remarkable was also the rpiantity 
of fish in all the streams, but unfortunately the Nagas sometimes use 
poison to catch them, and thus destroy often more than required to 
satisfy tlicir wants. 

‘ The party of travellers was met by the Pajah’s brother, 'who soon was 
joined by the Hoondekai and the Lowdong. The latter is the name of an 
official who travels in the name and the authority of the Pa j all, the former 
designatesan official who represents the Pajali at home. After a march 
of the first few miles the road became so difficult, that tbe elephants had 
to be sent back ; and the journey was prosecuted oix foot. The village 
Lowgliong was soon reached, and with the permission of the Khoonsai, 
or the head man of the village, the party visited the same, Only a very 
small portion of the land Avas under cultivation and the same ground 
is seldom cultivated for more than two successive years, a fresh 
piece of forest being generally every two years burnt doAvn for the 
purpose of cultivating tiie dhan. The village was partially surrounded 
by a ditch, 6 feet wide by 6 feet deep, and fenced by bamboo sticks ; 
besides this there were watch-houses and other kind of fortifioa- 
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tio.iis. A custom seems to prevail here to expose tlie bodies of the 
dead on raised bamboo stands, roofed in with Jaroo palm leaves. 
Eacli village has its Jack trees (A7^torMrpm iiitegrifoUn-^) with which 
its whole history is usually connected, some of the trees appearing to be 
from 300 to 400 years old. Prom the highest point of the village a 
niagiiiliccnt view into the surrounding hilly country could be obtained, 
especially in the districts occupied by the Hooroo Mootoons and the 
Bor Mootoons ; those of the Neyowloong Nagas were also distinctly 
discernible. 

Prom Lowgdiong the party returned to the ^dace where they left the 
Khoonsai of the village, and proceeded westward, until they reached 
the river Sisa, where they cajnped for the night. Next nioriiing 
the 31st May, the journey was continued, first in a westerly and 
afterwards in an almost due northerly direction towards Banpara, 
The path was at first very steep and np a ferny cleft ; it, however, soon 
became more level, passing round the shoulders and along the ridges 
of a series of small hills, tolerably level in the main and at sufti- 
cient height to give a good view. At about half way to Banpara the 
party came to a place that could be easily defended ; it lies on a 
narrow ridge with a precipice on each side and not more than four 
or five yards across. The obstruction was comniaiidod by a rise in the 
ground beyond it, though it could not he seen from any distance. 
Purther on the road was for a short distance cut on the face of a pre- 
cipice, being only a few inches wide. 

Soon taftcr tlie party came to the village Banpara. It was a similarly 
built place as Lowghong, being extremely irregular and broken up, the 
houses all thatched with Jaroo leaves ; the jack trees were also large 
and numerous. The party was conducted to the Bajah’s house which 
was by far the largest in tlie Chang, and had to be climbed up on a 
notebed tree-stem. The Bajah, a man of about 40 or 45, was seated 
on a sort of huge stool, about 8 feet high by 5 feet broad, and a 
similar bench was prepared opposite for the party. Many officials 
of the Bajah and other visitors of course assembled to wdtiiess the 
ceremony of presentation. The Bajah spoke at first a few words 
regarding the country and his people, but the confusion, cha- 
racterised by every one wishing to have a voice in the assembly, soon 
became general. The party was then requested to perform some miracles, 
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wMch. were supplied by firing off revolvers, striking matches, 

A magnet also seemed to yield a great deal of amusement. 

The house of the Rajah was then inspected, it was estimated to be 
about 200 feet long by 50 feet broad, and about 50 feet high. Like most 
of the other houses it was built two-thirds on a rock, and about one-third 
continued out level by a platform, supported on posts ; this part was the 
audience end. Inside it was divided by three longitudinal rows of jack- 
tree posts, one down the centre, and one on each side. After the greater 
^ number of the Khoonsais and Hoondekais had left, the Rajah was 
prepared to receive his presents, though he appeared to have been 
rather dissatisfied at not getting one of the guns, or revolvers. A few 
of the houses in the village were afterwards also visited, hut they all 
resembled that of the Rajah, built only on a much smaller scale. 

The Moorroong, or skull house, was next inspected. There were about 
850 skulls there, half of them being hung up by a string and the other 
half lying in a heap on the ground. No lower jaws were to be seen, nor 
any other parts of the skeletons. The hands and feet are always cut 
off with the head, when a man is killed, each conferring a different 
kind of Ak, or decoration. It was curious, says Mr. Peel, to be 
face to face with the great cause of the isolation of the tribes and 
the constant warfare. It is, namely, a custom of great antiquity, 
that, all social position depends on tattooing^ and this decoration 
can only be obtained by bringing in the head of an enemy. Unless 
a man can succeed in doing this, he cannot take part in counsels of 
state, (fee. One who gets the head of an entemy secures for himself the 
A'k on the face. Another who gets the hands and feet, when a man 
of the same party gets different marks accordingly, either on the hands, 
or on the legs. The worst of this kind of warfare is, that women and 
children are as often killed as men, and without any compunction. Be- 
sides the skulls, the Moorroong also contains the big drum which is 
cut out from a tree stem. It is beaten by short heavy sticks and 
can be heard at a distance of from six to seven miles. Slavery 
seems to be a common custom among these people, the captives of 
enemies being generally retained as slaves. 

The return journey was performed along the same road, and it did 
not occupy more than ten hours, the whole distance being about 24 
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Mr. Peel suggests that potatoes and other vegetables could be 
introduced into those hills with great success. 

The jBanpara tribe consists of four villages, and the mean of several 
Assamese and Naga estimates of the number of houses given, is as 
follows — 

Banpara, 300 houses. 

Lo\vghong, 200 ,, 

Oonoo, 350 ,, 

Nokorong, ’ 60 ,, 

Total, ... 900 


Mr. Peel is, however, inclined to thinlv that GOO houses will be nearer 
the mark, and that there are about 1200 able-bodied men. Tlie Joboka- 
Nagas have 5 villages with about 1200 houses and about 2000 able- 
bodied men ; the Mootoons occupy 4 villages. Mr. Peel further notices 
the various weapons used by the Banparas ; the spears, axes and bows 
are of the usual form used by the Naga inhabitants of these hills. No 
trade seems to exist between these hill tribes and the inliabitants of 
the plains. With the exception of a very small quantity of sat, and a 
few other things exclianged for rice, almost nothing is brougfht down. 

In conclusion Mr. Peel gives a short account of the occurrence of 
several seams of coal in the lower hills south of Sibsaiiger. Some of the 
coal appears to be of very good quality, judging from the conchoidal and 
glittering fracture of the samples obtained. A short vocabulary of the 
Naga language is also added. 

The paper is accompanied by a series of beautiful coloured sketches, 
illustrative of the character, habits and customs of the j>cople, and of 
the general character of the country. 

IX . — Further notes on GhamV s iioems ; by P. S. Giiowse, M. A., C. S. 

The President read the greater part of this which will be 

shortly published in the first number of the Philological Part of the 
Journal. 

Mr. Blochmann said that the paper just now read by the President 
was the second paper on Chand, with which Mr. Growse had favoured 
the Society. Mr. Growse conferred a benefit on Oriental scholars by 
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giving translations of oxtracts, as Hindi poetry was extremely difli- 
cult. He had lately had a letter on this subject from Profes>sor 
Broclvhaus of Leipzig, who expressed tlio tSanio wisli as Professor 
Garcin de Tassy had done in his last ^ Discouns/ that the Society 
should print translations from Hindi, because very few scholars in 
Europe were able to understand Hindi poetry, though there might be 
many who spolce Hindustam with fluency. 

He therefore hoped Mr. Growse would continue his contributions. 

III . — moles on the Arahic and Persian Editions of the BiUiotheea 

Indica^ by Mii. H. Blochmann. — iVh. I. Badaoni and the Eeligioiis 

Views of Emperor Akbar. (Abstract). 

Mr. Blocbmann said : — 

This paper is the first of a series of Essays on the works printed hy 
the Society in its Bibliotheca Iiidica, The essays arc iiiteiulod to 
collect all the information which wc possses regarding the authors 
of onr editions, their writings, stylo, d;c., and to give translations of 
interesting extracts, accouipanicd hy philological notes. 

The work which I have reviewed in this paper, is the most remarkable 
bi.story of Akbar’s reign, by Mulki ’Abdulcpidir ibn i Muluk Shall of 
Badaon. This history is written in a spirit hostile to Akbar and bis 
ministers, and was tlievefore concealed by tlie author and Iiis childVou 
during Akbar^s lifetime. This book was, liowover, discovered towards 
tbe end of Jaliangir’s reign. It is valuable for the biographical notices 
of learned men and poets of Akbar’s age, as also for the detailed in- 
formation wdiich it gives on Akbar’s religion. 

I shall now read an abstract containing a few summary remarks 
on Ahhar^s Religion, 

Tlie religions opinions held by men of historical importance, present 
many interesting features. They concern the inner life of the hero, 
and disclose the motives of his deeds. Hence biographers And it a 
profitable task to dwell on this subject, especially when it is possible 
to trace the circumstances which led their hero to modify or reject 
the religious views in which he had grown up. 

That the greatest Muhammadan emperor, which India has produced, 
should have openly abjured the Islam, and established a now church, 
is a remarkable fact, and would scarcely be credited, if we had not 
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tlie testinioiiy of three liiBtorical works, wliose authors wulely differ ixi 
character and Oi>iuions. 

These three works are the Ahlarniimalh hy Ahulfa^il, Akbarts 
Prime Minister, and especially its last volume, which is best known 
under the name of Ain i Jlchiri ; secondly, the Micnfcihltd} nl 
Tawihihhy by Abdul Qadir of Badnon, who htdd an office at Akbar’s 
court; and tldrdly, the D ah i stun id 3Jfizuhih^ a work ’written about 
sixty years after Akbar’s death hy an unkuowm Muhauimadun writer 
of strong’ Piirsi tendencies. 

We may also add the valuable testimony of Portuguese Missionaries 
^Yhom Akbar called from Q-oa, as Ilodolpbo Acpiaviva, Antonio do 
Monserrato, and FrancivSco Enricpics, &c., of wdiom the first is also 
mentioned by Abulfazl under the name of Pihlvi Jdadctlf — not Badif 
as bad MSS. spell his name. 

From the abovemciitioned tlirce works, vrc. gather the following 
leading facts regarding the Divine Miith, which name Akbar gave 
his new religion. 

Akbar’s secular and religious education had been entirely 
neglected, owing to political circumstances. Being surrounded by 
Hindu servants, when young, and married to Hindu princesses, wdicri 
scarcely of age, he came into close contact with Hindu forms of 
worship, -which were openly practised in the harem of his father 
and in his own. Thus a strong attachment to llindnism grew up in 
AkbaFs heart. To judge from Badaoni’s remarks, tlie influence of the 
Hindu portion of Akbar’s harem, -which contained above 5000 
wmmen, was very great, and wnis no doubt the principal reason for 
Akbar ’s apostacy from the Islam. 

Akbar^s early wars, from 1556, wlion he wnas in his forrrteenth 
year, to 1574, did not allow him srrfiicient lei.siU’G to take up religions 
cprestions, or to supply the deficiencies of liis secular education. 
But Akbar felt the -want. A change, Iiowever, took place towards 
the end of 1574, or 982 A. H., the eighteenth year of his reign, and 
the thirty •'first of his life. “ No political opponent wn’is left on the 
field,’’ and the years from 1574 to 1581, which Akhar sperrt at Fatlr- 
piir Sikri,. rvore conrpavatively peaceful. Iminodiatoly before 1575, 
Akbar entertained, and openly expresvsed, doubts regarding the 
correctness of several points of the Mirliammadari religion. He also 
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shewed a slight dislike to the ’Ulamas and the Mnllas, the learned 
and the lawyers, whom he thought somewhat conceited, whilst he 
manifested a sincere regard for really pious men and Qiifis, especially 
for such as lived in voluntary poverty. Of the tenets of Hinduism, 
he was particularly attached to the doctrine of the transmigration of 
the soul. According to the testimony of his enemies, he then 
possessed a sincere heart, and was anxious to discuss certain tenets of 
the Mam. For this reason he invited the learned and the lawyers of 
various sects to meet him every Thursday* evening. These meetings 
however, produced the very opposite of what Akhar wished. The 
’Ulamas, in the very beginning, quarelled about precedence and rank ; 
the discussions were carried on in a bitter spirit, and even in violation 
of all rules of decorum. As both Siii’ahs and Sunnis were present, 
every cpiestion was made a party cry, and the difference of their 
opinions regarding some Islamitic laws was most remarkable. 
Akbar, instead of profiting from the ’Ulamas, learned daily more to 
despise them ; and judging the Islam by his conception of the 
character of the ’Ulamtis, he ceased to look upon the religion of the 
prophet as the only true religion, and, shortly after, assigned to it a 
very inferior rank among the religions of the ^vorhl. 

Another proof of the emperor's sincerity is the zeal which he 
shewed in collecting information regarding other religious systems. 
He spent whole nights in conversation with free-thinking ^ufis ; he 
called Ptoi priests from Gujrat, and Bomau Catholic Missionaries 
from Goa, whilst acute Brahmins led him into the mysteries of 
Hindu idiilosophy. After making himself acquainted with the tenets 
of these religious systems, Akbar came to the conclusion that there 
were in every sect sensible men, and that it was, therefore, improbable 
that truth should be confined to one single religion, especially to a 
religion like the Islam, which liad not existed a thousand years. 

This conclusion led to two important results \--frst, it convinced 
Akbar of the necessity of perfect religious toleration ; and secondh/, 
it induced him to think that truth might be found by selecting, from 
among the tenets of all religions, those doctrines which recommended 
themselves to his calm understanding. 


^ Not Friday GYoniTigs, as given in El phiu stone's History, 
or Hind, jiwi'uh let rat, is Thursday evening. 


Sliab i jum'a\ 
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Ill liis opinion of tlie Isldnij Akbar was also influenced by 
several of bis courtiers, as Hakim Abulfatb of GiHn, who came to 
Fathpiir Sikn in 1575, Mulla Muhammad of Yazd, and Mir Sharif of 
Amnl, who arrived in 1576. They were Persian Shi’ahs, the two 
former very bigoted, the third a man of no principles. Of Brahmins, 
three are generally mentioned — Piiriikhotam, Debi, and Bir Bar. 
Among the ^ufis, Akbar esteemed most Shaikh Tajuddin of Dihlf, 
upon whom people looked as the greatest then living, though his 
speculations often wandered from the path of religion. Of Hindu- 
stani Sunnis, the most important were Shaikh Mubhifc of Nagor, and 
his sons Paizi, the second greatest poet of Hindustan, and Ahnlfazl, 
Akhar’s famous minister. They were waiting to see to what religion 
Akhar would turn ; and in the meantime successfully tried everything 
in their power to increase Akbar’s dislike to the ’Ulamas and the 
Islam ill general. Ahnlfazl, who had been introduced at Court in 
the beginning of 1574, owed bis success to his argumentative skill, 
and was immediately fixed upon by Akbar as the man who could teach 
the proud Mullas a lesson of humility, 

Akhar’s dislike of the learned and the lawyers, and their con- 
stant defeats at the Thursday meetings, lessened considerably tho 
authority of the Chief Justices of the Empire, and might have pro- 
duced serious difficulties, had not Shaikh Mub'^rik, by a clever stroke, 
transferred the interpretation of the law from the judges to the emperor 
himself. The Shaikh prepared a legal docu incut, for which he got 
the signatures of Shaikh Ahduimabi, padr of the realm, of Qazi Jalal. 
iiddin, the QazMcpizdt of the empire, of ^adr Jahan, Akbar’s crown- 
lawyer, and of Makhddinulmulk and Ghazi Khan, the leaders of 
tlie ’Ulamas. In this document they declared that, in conseq^uence of 
the serious differences between the several expounders of Muhammadan 
law, after due deliberation, they had found it necessary, to ask the 
emperor to assume tlie office of Mujtaliid^ or infallible autliority of the 
age, and they had agreed among themselves to refer to him all differ- 
ences in interpretation, and would hold themselves bound by his de- 
cisions for ever. 

It is impossible to say whether this envious document was of any 
practical importance. Akbar publicly assumed tbe office, and very 
soon after considered himself the spiritual king of the nation. If it 
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was Sliaildi Mub^rik, who had first put the idea of Mujtaliidsliip 
into Akbar’s heart, it was his son, Abulfazl, who convinced the em- 
peror of the divine right of kings of raling as Grod’s representatives on 
earth, and of being the leaders of the nation in political and spiritual 
matters. ‘Koyalty,' says Abulfazl, 'is a light emanating from God, 
and communicated by God to kings independent of other men. This 
light teaches kings to understand the spirit of the age, and to regard 
the performance of their duty as an act of divine worship. Men will 
find peace in the love of the king, and all sectarian differences will 
vanish. Let the nation rally round Akbar, and they shall escape the 
perplexities of this life by worshipping God in obeying the king.’ 

Several circumstances confirmed Akbar in his plan of guiding the 
people in spiritual matters. The Islam approached the Millenium, 
and all looked with anxiety to the year 1000 of the Hijrah, or A. B. 
1590-91. Knmours were widely spread of the appearance of Imdm 
Mcdhdt^ who, according to the belief, was to appear in the latter days, 
when the faithful were few on earth. His appearance is immediately 
to he followed by the advent of Christ, wdio is to re-establish 
the IsMm on a firm basis. The news of the discovery of the New 
World, or the jalidn i nau^ had .spread from Goa and the Portuguese 
Settlements over India and Persia, and stirred up the old fashioned 
notions of men of science. A great comet which was visible in India 
and Persia during 1577, filled the minds of all with great fear. All 
.agreed that the Mam had lost its lustre ; everywhere heretical notions 
.spread, chiefly through Persian adventurers, whom the conquest by 
the TurM of the north of Persia had driven to the Shi’itic kings of tlie 
Bak’hin, or the Sunnis of BnkhM, and at last to the Hinduizing 
court at Pathpdr Sikri j and the decrease of faith on earth made people 
the more inclined to expect a great religious change. 

Akbar’s courtiers eagerly seized the opportunity, and pointed to the 
emperor as the restorer of all things. 

• One of the first consequences of the above-mentioned docu- 
ment was, that Akbar denied the doctrine of inspiration, the miracles 
of the prophet, and a future life in as far as it differed from transmi- 
gration. The formula, ' There is no God, but God, and Muhammad 
is his prophet’, was, in 1579, openly changed -to ' There is no God 
hul God, and Akbar is God’s representative on earth.’ But as this 
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formula of the new creed gave much offence, it was at first restricted 
to the palace. In the same year, the jazya\ or tax wliich Muham- 
madan kings are enjoined by the Qoran to levy on all infidels, was 
abolished, after it had been temporarily revived in 1575. A large 
number also of ’Ulamas were exiled, or deprived of jdgirs (Siyur^ 
glidls) or sold as slaves, or, according to Badaoni, exchanged for Qanda- 
h^r horses. 

Ill 1580, Akbar appears more distinctly as the head of a new creed. 
The first order which he issued, defined the limits of obedience of 
his disciples. They were required to be ready to sacrifice on his 
account four things, viz.^ their property, their life, their personal 
honour, their old belief. 

In 1582, the era of the Hijrali was discontinued. Akbar likewise 
enforced the sijdah^ or prostration, which the Muhammadan law 
looks upon as belonging to Grod, and not to man j and though this order 
also gave at first much offence, the courtiers got gradually accustomed 
to it, especially when the offensive word sijdah was changed to 
zaminbos, or kissing the ground. Even Eadioni performed it. The 
sale of wine was allowed, and a moderate drinking of wine was approved 
of. Playing at dice also was allowed. The use of beef was forbidden 
at court. The courtiers were ordered to shave off their beards. 
Written formulse of confession came into use, which intending mem- 
bers handed over Abulfazl, who now was the Muj tabid of the Divine 
Faith, as Abkar was God’s representative on earth. The confession 
papers read as folloWvS : ‘ I, such a one, the son of such a one, declare 
that I have freely and cheerfully renounced the Islam, in all its 
phases, whether broad or high, which I have witnessed in my parents, 
and I hereby join the religion of Shfih Akbar, to whom I am willing 
to sacrifice property and life, honor and belief.’ 

Several ablutions commanded by the Muhammadan law were abolish- 
ed. Pigs and dogs were declared ceremonially pure. Disciples were 
forbidden to make feasts in honor of a dead person ; they were enjoined 
to prepare a groat dinner for the poor during their lifetime. The flesh 
of the tiger and the wild boar was declared lawful. Marriage with first 
cousins or still nearer relations was interdicted, because the offspring 
of such marriages was, as a rule, weakly. No young man was to 
marry before the age of sixteen, and no girl before fourteen. The 
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wearing of silk apparel at the time of prayer was permitted. The 
prayers of the Islam, the fast of the Eamazan, and the pilgrimage to 
Makka were interdicted. A new era, called the Divine Era, was 
established, which commenced from Akbar’s accession. The months 
of the year were made Solar, and the old Parsi names of the months 
were revived. All feasts of the Pdrsi calendar were introduced. The 
study of Arabic was ordered to be discontinued, and the reading of 
the Qoran and Muhammadan law was prohibited. Philosophy, 
History, Arithmetic and Geometry, Literature and Astronomy were to 
form the subjects of education. The life of the prophet was openly 
criticized, and the courtiers vied with each other in relating damaging 
stories about him, which Akbar received as so many presents made 
to him. Thus they said, tlie proj^het had 023euly lived as a highway 
robber, and plundered the caravans of the tribe of Quraish, to which 
he belonged ; he liad married fourteen wives, mostly widows, and 
allowed the faithful only four ; he had claimed the right of possessing 
any married woman, whom he liked. The Slu’ahs at the same time 
reviled the first three caliphs, which they look upon as meritorious. 

The frequent repetition of the formula, ^ Allaliu Akbar’ was intro- 
duced as a religious exercise. This formula had been used as fur 
hack as 1576, on coins, in the commencement of grants, far mans, 
and as a heading in books, letters, cfec. It recommended itself to 
Akbar for its ambiguity j for it may mean, ‘ God is great,’ or ^ Akbar 
is God.’ Paizi, the court poet, openly acknowledged Akbar to be 
God. Some of his poems are very clear on this point. Thus ho says 
in a ruba’i : — 

If you wish to know the riglit path, as I now know it, 

Bemember that, without the Shah, you cannot know it. 

Mere prostration is pf little use, 

Know Akbar, and you will know God.” 

Mulla Sheri also, whose poems contain satirical remarks on the 
New Greed, alludes to a possible apotheosis. He says in a qa(;Ldah : — 

This year the Shah has been raised to the dignity of a prophet, 

Next year, if God’s will be done, he will be made a god.” 

In the same year the courtiers urged Akbar to use the sword, in 
order to propagate his new faith, and referred to the success of the 
yafawi kings of Persia, who had firmly established the Shi’itic form of 
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tlie Islam Ly means of tlie sword. But Akbar was too wise to attempt 
tills mode of conversion, tbougli lie reduced many an old Sunni 
family to distress by plundering tlieir mosques, or withdrawing their 
grants, or exiling them. 

The Asidn, or call to prayer, was discontinued at court, and the 
word Mtohaomnad was forbidden to be used in names. Many courtiers 
changed their names. Translations from Sanscrit, which had first 
been commenced in 1573, were eagerly pushed on. The At’harban, 
Bamayan, Mahabharat, Lilawati, and the History of I^ashmir, were 
translated into Persian. 

In 1583, the killing of animals on Sundays was interdicted, this 
day being sacred to the Sun, as also during the first eighteen days 
of the month of Parwardui (February — March), the first month of 
Akbar’s year, the whole month of Ahdii (October), in which Akbar 
was born, and several other days, in order to please the Hindus. 
This order, according to Abulfazl and Badaoni, was extended over 
the whole empire. Akhar himself abstained from meat for more 
than half the number of days in the year, and increased the fast days 
(gufiydnah) from year to year, with the view of gradually giving up 
meat altogether. Buies of worship for the Divine Faith were issued. 
Prayers were to be addressed to the Sun in the morning, at noon, 
at sunset, and at midnight. Sun-worship had been openly practised 
at court since 1579, whilst Akhar, from his early youth, had taken 
part in the homy a kind of fire-worship practised by tbe Hindu women 
of the harem. During 1679, some Parsis had come from Hausavx in 
Gujr'M, and a fire tem])le had been built in Fathpiir Sikri, which was 
placed under the care of Abiilfazl. A Pmsi priest of the name of 
Ardsher, whom Akhar at great expense had brought from Persia, 
instructed the emperor iu the old rites of the Parsis. To this 
Parsf we also owe the preservation of many- Zand words in the 
greatest Persian Dictionary of India, In 1580, the order had 
been given that all courtiers should rise, when the caudles were 
brought into the halls of the Palace, In 1583, one thousand and 
one Sanscrit names of the sun were collected and the reading of these 
names was ordered as a means of spiritual blessings, Akbar said 
them every morning after sunrise, assisted by a Brahmin, and then 
showed himself to the multitudes that daily crowded round the palace 
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and prostrated tliemsolves on liis appearance. The time of the four 
prayers was announced by bells and gongs, and the imperial band 
played hymns, a large number of, which Akbar had himself com- 
posed. The emperor also appeared in public with the mark which 
Hindus put on the forehead. 

The mosques being now useless, were changed into store-rooms, 
and into houses for Hindu cliaukidto. The cemetries within the 
towns were sequestered, as tending to give offence to the Hindus. 
Several eating-houses were erected for poor Hindus and Muham- 
madans, and another for Jogis, who promised Akbar that he should live 
three or four times as long as ordinary men. The Brahmins per- 
suaded the emperor, that he was an incarnated deity, and >said that 
he only played with the people of the world by delaying to assume 
his real form. They brought at the same time proofs from antique 
looking manuscripts, containing prophecies regarding a great king 
who ■would honour cows and Brahmins, and the courtiers brought pre- 
dictions of the man of the Millenium, which they said they had 
found among the poems of ]Sra 9 ir-i-Khusrau, a free-thinking Persian 
poet of the sixth century. 

In 1585, the conversions to the Divine Faith were iiumGrous. In 
1587, Akbar ordered, that his disciples should only marry one wife, 
except in cases of barrenness. Widows were allowed to marry again* 
Disciples, on meeting each other, should not use old salutations as 
saldm^ tasUm^ landagi, c&c., but one should say, ^ Allahu Akbar,’ and 
the other reply, ^ Jalla Jalaluhu’ (great is lii.s glory). This was to remind 
people of Hod and of Akbar, whose full name was Jalaluddin Akbar. 
Hindu judges were also appointed to hear all cases between Hindus. 
People should he buried with their feet placed towards the west, and the 
courtiers commenced even to sleep with their feet towards the west, a 
position which every 3Iuliammadan in India considers highly im- 
proper, as Makkah lies west of India. In the same year the study of 
Arabic was prohibited throughout the empire. In 1590, the meat 
of buffaloes, sheep, horses and camels was forbidden. Hindu women 
should not be burnt together with their dead husbands, except they 
did so freely but soon after Suttee was again permitted without 
restriction. Circumcision was forbidden before the age of twoivcj 
and boys were tlien to decide for themselves. No member of the 
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Divine Eaitli wavS to eat. or drink with butchers, fishermen, and bird- 
catchers, on pain of having his hand cut off. 

In 1593, Akbar proclaimed perfect toleration, and advised all those to 
return to their old religion who, from pressure, had embraced Islam. 

Abulfazl, in the Ain, gives an account of the ceremony of initiation 
of new members. The initiation took place on Sundays, at noon. 
The candidate approached the emperor with his turban in his hand. 
He then put his head on the feet of the emperor. After this, Akbar 
lifted him up, replaced the turban on his head, and gave him his 
likeness, round which the following words were written : — 

The pure aim aud the pure sight never err. 

The emperor’s likeness, which was called sliact^ or aim^ was worn 
by members on their turbans. 

As Akbar ultimately believed that he was god, his courtiers were 
quick enough in supplying the miracles. Abulfazl had the intention 
of writing a book on Akbar’s miracles. Akbar is said to have spoben 
when he was young, as Christ did, according to the Qoran and the 
spurious gospel of Christ’s Childhood. On one occasion, a wild 
leopard had fallen into a pit ; Akbar took out the aninial himself, 
when it suddenly became as tame as a dog and followed him. On 
another occasion, a faqir had ciit off a piece of his tongne, and after 
throwing it at the threshold of the palace, sat down on the road, con- 
vinced that Akbar would be informed by God of his condition, and 
heal his tongue, Before it %vas evening, his tongue was healed. 

'' On such occasions,” says Abulfazl, '' the eyes of many were opened.’^ 
But in another passage of the Am, Abulfazl says veiy cleaily that 
Akbar was obliged to pretend to possess miraculous powers, because 
the vulgar would have them, but that both Akbar and he himself 
secretly smiled at the simplicity of the people. It is certain that 
sick people continually brought cups of water to the emperor*, re- 
questing him to breathe upon the water. Such water healed all 
diseases. 

Brom the Homan Catholic Missionaries, Akbar accepted crucifixes and 
Madonnas ; but they confess that their preaching made no impression 
on Akbar, who would not allow any one to interfere with Iris praters 
to the sun and the fire. They looked upon him as an idolater. To 
please them, Akbar in 15T9 allowed his second son Murad to take 
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a few lessons in Christianity, ^ by way of anspiciousness/ and the 
yonng prince, instead of saying in the conunenceiuent of his lusson 
the Muhammadan formula, ^ In the name of Grod the Clement and 
Merciful,' was taught to say — 

Ai uam in Jesus o Kiris to, 

(0 thou whose names are Jesus and Christ !) 

Akhar's disciples were chiefly Muhammadans. With the exception 
of Bir Ba^’, who was a man of prohigato habits^ the name of no 
Hindu member is mentioned, either by Ahulfazl or Badaoni. There 
may have been a few Hindus, because Badaoni mentions that Akbar 
promoted Hindus on becoming members of the Divine Jfaith, tliougli 
he did so rarely in the case of Muhainmadans. The old liajali BJiaga- 
wan Pas, Eajah Todar Mall, and liajah Man Singh remained staunch, 
though Akbar tried hard to convert them. Of the hliiliaminadiiu 
members of the Divine Paith,- Badaoni says : “ They behaved like 
Hindus converted to the Islam." The following were members : — 

1. Abulfazh 

2. Paizf, liis brother, Akbar's court-poet. 

3. Shaikh Miibarik, of Nagor, their father. 

4. Jahar Beg A9af Khan, of Qazwfn, a historian and poet. 

6. Qasim i Kahi, a poet. 

6. Abduccaniad, Akbar's court-painter ; also a poet. 

7. A zam Khan Kokah, Akbar’s foster brother, after liis ret urn 
from Makkah. 

8. Mulla Shah Muhammad of Sliahabad, a historian. 

9. 9dfi Ahmad. 

10 to 12. JMian, the crown-lawyer, and his two sous. 

13. Mir Sharif of Amid, Akbar’s apostle for Bengal. 

14. Sultan Khwajah, a eadr. 

15. Mirza Jiiiii, chief of Tliat’hah, 

16. Taqf of SiiListar, a poet and comniander of two Imndred. 

17. Sliaikhzadah (Josalah of Banaras. 

18. Bir Bar, 

From the year 1593, when the law of perfect tolei*atiou was pro- 
mulgated, our information regarding the Divine Faith gradually 
ceases. Badaoni’s History ends with 1595, and in the next year 
the greater part of AbulfazFs Ain was completed. 
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Witli tlie death of the emperor in 1605, the Divine Faith died out. 
Akbav, relying solely on liis infliieuce and example, had established, 
no priesthood, and appointed no proper person for .propagating his 
faith. If we except the influence which his s|)irit of toleration ex- 
erted, the masses remained passive. Zealous members, as Mir 
Sharif of Amul, took again to soifliistry, as Jahangir did not trouble 
himself about any religion. The new Emperor retained Akbar’s Solar 
Era, and shews in the phraseology of his memoirs much reverence to 
solar worship. But during his reign, the spirit of toleration soon chang- 
ed to indifference, and gradually died out, when a reaction in favour of 
bigotry and persecution set in under Aurangzeb. But people still 
talked of the Divine Faith in 1643, when the author of the Dabistan 
collected his notes on Akbar’s religion. 

IV. — Notes from Assaloo, North Gacliar, on the Great Narthquahe of 
January 10^4, 1869; hy Gaytain Gudwin-Austen, F, B, 0, Sy 
Stcrvcyor, Toj}ogm])lilcal Sarvey of ludia^ — commmikated hy Du, 
SroiiiozKA. 

[Received 25tli February, 1869 — Read 3rd Karoti, 1869.] 

I have been led to put together these few notes, taken here 
during the late period of seismic disturbance (still in action), owing 
to the great interest* taken in such phenomena by every one, and 
more especially by those with any taste or knowledge of geology, and 
consequent acquaintance with those terrible convulsions, which in 
past epochs laid waste and altered the whole face of this globe, 
and left it in its present form to us. At no time are such past 
changes brought more vividly to the mind of man, than when viewing 
the passage of such mighty earth- waves, as have lately flowed under 
our feet, giving to the crust of solid strata an ominous plasticity. To 
watch the progress of such mighty efforts fur 60 seconds only 1 terrible 
is the scene, and thankful may wo be, in these days, that they 
seldom in their full force last longer, or perhaps to put it in other 
words, that the intervals of time between great convulsions are so 
enormous. The imagination [ialis before a serious disturbance of say 
only a quarter of an hour^s continuance. 

The earthquake here, though so violent, burst upon us withuut iho 
slightest warning, a very unusual occurrence, as a rumbling mure 
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or less loud is generally heard a few seconds before. In nearly all 
eartli<][uakes, I have myself felt, such has been the case; and nowhere 
are such sounds heard with greater distinctness, than when on the sum- 
mit of a high peak in the midst of a mountainous country, where ail the 
world is in perfect quiet around. The low rumble is then heard for a 
considerable time before the earth below receives the shock. As many 
persons believe, and are of opinion that seismic disturbance is connected 
with atmospheric phenomena, noticeable long before the former force 
is exerted, I shall in this paper be particular, — though it may appear 
to some, adding unnecessarily to its length — and allude to the after- 
noon of the day in question, the lOtli January, 1869. 

The day, like 3 or 4 previous ones, had been rather hazy, not at all 
unusual in these hills at this time of year. The wind about 3 P. m. rose 
gradually up to about 4-30, blew gustly and cold. It juust be 
remembered by those unacquainted with this locality, that the height 
is 3,000 feet above sea level, and near the base of a range with peaks 
rising up to 6,000. There was certainly nothing unusual or peculiar 
about the appearance of either the sky or the weather, these can have 
hut little connection ivith forces acting so far below the earth's 
surface. That the action of an earthquake affects the atmosphere 
and temperature is almost certain, and I can imagine, that electrical 
and magnetic forces would be greatly agitated, after it has taken 
place, or rather during its continuance. There was one thing I 
did notice, and it is remarkable : a few seconds before the earthquake 
took place, wanting to make out a Trigonometrical mark ou a hill- 
range some 20 miles distant, I had got out my telescope for tho 
purpose, hut it was so hazy that I gave up the hope of seeing even 
the outline of the ridge. Immediately after the earthquake, on 
looking in the same direction again, I was surprised at the sudden 
clearness that had taken place in the air, the ridge I had been 
endeavouring to scan, was sharply defined against the sky, and the 
whole of the western horizon was shewing clear. 

Tb.j earthquake was ushered in by one or two long waves of motion, 
these I estimate from the time noted by the chronometer before the 
shock was quite over ; in about 20 seconds they were succeeded by 
others much higher and following in rapid succession, and this was the 
time of greatest agitation of the surface, followed by great quiet rolling 
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or lieavingj without any jarring motion i it was, however, impossible to 
tell without the aid of an instrument when the motion ceased, hut all, 
save tremor, had disappeared in about 2^- minutes. Yet there was cer- 
tainly instability in the ground nearly the whole of the interval, 10 mi- 
nutes, between this and the second well-defined shock. The hori- 
zontal undulating motion, was decidedly combined with another 
force, a kind of jerking from side to side ; the surface not only rose and 
fell, but its parts seemed to shift about each in segments. The position 
of our camp here is on the principal northern spur thrown off by the 
well known and conspicuous peak of Mahadeo, 5,751 feet; this is 
on the line of the hforth Cachar Hills as well as on the principal 
line of elevation ; the whole mass being here tilted up and dipping 
over southward some 40^ — 60^, In fact Assaloo lies on the northern 
flexure of the great uiiiclinal that runs thence towards the west, 
marked conspicuously hy the Jatinga and Kay eng valleys, and 
ultimately with the same great feature at the base of the Oherra Poonjee 
Hills and into the 6aro Hills. It marks the great bend and 
break in the stratified rocks, when this monntaiii system was first 
upheaved. The Korth face of Mahadeo peak, clothed with ma- 
gnificent forest growth, presented during the earthquake a strange 
wild sight, it appeared as if swept by a miglity wind, and the 
large trees in the foreground were seen swaying with the passing 
waves, from side to side, with great violence ; one large one came 
down with a crash, and another the roots of which had been much, 
loosened fell the next day. There was a confuvSed din from the 
ground below, mingled with the noise caused hy the surging of 
the trees, this last sound I heard above that in the camp. Most indivi- 
duals sat down, and it was with the greatest difficulty, that I and one 
or two others, who remained standing, could keep on our legs. 
The scene w^as most awe-inspiring, and the feeling instilled what 
may happen next 

■ As might be expected, very great difference of opinion existed 
among persons in camp as to the direction whence the shook came 
and proceeded, some even stating the veiy reverse of the true 
direction. There is very little doubt that the direction was from west 
to east, the noise and motion in the trees certainly subsided and 
passed off to the east. A helitroper with 2 men, on the top of 
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Maliadeo, whence the view is most commanding over the sea of 
hills in Mixnipur, tells me that he could see the Mountain Peaks 
nearer at hand and on the East heaving about, and that the noise 
of falling rock was very loud, and continued long after the earth 
had quieted down with him. The effects upon these hills are very 
great ; ravines choked with rock and debris ; and one party of my 
men out-poling, found the body of a fine stag, that had been killed 
by the falling rocks when standing bydhe water-course. 

On the Diyung, its effect seems to have been very severe ; the liigh 
steep banks of recent clays and sand gave way in many places, falling 
into the river, the ground along the valley was much bent and the 
houses, structures of poles and matting were in many instances 
thrown over. 

On the peak of Sherfaisip (a trigonometrical station) 26 J miles almost 
due west of this place another hclitroper of this survey was stationed 
on the 10th ; this peak is also like Mahadeo, situated on the North 
Cacliar range, and is one of its culminating points, 5,612 feet. This 
man's account, is most interesting. He was on the peak by 
himself, sitting at the station mark with his heliotrope, facing 
east ready in case he was required to shew to Mahadeo ; all was 
still, and he was likely to hear and notice any peculiar sound. He 
says that about 15 or 20 minutes before the shock, he heard 
the sound of a distant cannon (i:ope was the word used), as if fired 
some 30 or 40 miles distaut. Before the shock came on, he heard the 
rumbling coming from the east, and when he felt it, he caught 
hold of the heliotrope, but that the motion was so great, he was 
thrown backwards. He distinctly says the motion passed away 
towards Marangksi peak, situated W. N. W. from his station. 

Here we have, it is most interesting to find, two well selected points 
20 miles apart, situated nearly due east and west of each otlicr ; 
at the first the waves were travelling eastward, at the second 
westward, this places the divergence of the forces between the two. 
How far this line would extend to tlie northward and southward, we 
have, or rather 1 have, no means of ascertaining with exactness, but 
it must resolve itself into a line of initial rupture, the intensity 
diminishing on either side. If my supposition, and what I shall 
endeavour to shew be correct, that the initial force exerted by this 
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earthquake lies upoa a definable line, and not upon a centre, and that 
the waves of motion imparted to the earth’s crust travelled away on 
both sides at right angles to that line of dislocation (if we may call 
it one,) it is not to be expected that such a riij^ture would be 
confined to a straight line, it would be more or less divergent at differ- 
ent points affected by rock masses below the surface ; it might even 
bifurcate at any point on its course, and the effect on the surface might 
greatly dimiidsli for many miles, and again shew with great severity. 
It must be, however, expected, that near the line, and particularly at 
the point where tlie disturbance is excessive, the direction would be 
very various, and the motion more like that of a chopping sea ; or the 
undulations of the surface might merely rise and fall vertically, with 
but very little horizontal motion to any particular point of the com- 
pass. 

From all the accounts that have reached me from distant quarters, 
— and I have hut very few details as 3 ^et to work on, — Silchar seems 
to have felt its force more than any other place. I read in the 
man that Nowgoiig suffered much, while Gowhatty in a much less 
degree. Again, a correspondent in Chittagong who appears to 
have been in a very favorable position for observation of what took 
place, states that the waves were travelling east with slight north- 
erly direction ; this would place the motion at right angles to a lino 
south of Oachar to the west of his position. The direction noted by 
BI. Lafont in Calcutta, was an east and west one, not from a central 
spot, say Oachar, but from a line drawn south-south westerly from that 
place into Tipperah Hills. It will be interesting to discover the direc- 
tion of the earth- waves at Gowliatty and Nowgong. 

At the junction of the Diyung and Kopoli they were travelling 
eastward and the shock was very severe indeed ; in the Khasi Hills 
from the N. Eastward in the Garo Hillsf from N. E. to S. W, ; 
at GolaghatJ it was from the Naga Hills i, e. the south-west ; 
at Lukhimpoorg from S. W. In these few instances, that I can now 
quote, the directions are not divergent from a centre, but from a line 
or curve. Looking at a map of this part of India, it must be at once 

* On Lat. 25-40, Long. 92-45 from the East. 

f Englisliman of January 1869. 

X Englisliman 

§ Englisliman, January 27tli, 1869, 
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apparent, liow peculiarly Silcliar is situated with respect to the iieigli- 
Tboiiring liill ranges. We find the N. Cachar Hills running east and 
west on its north, the low hills of the district itself, and tliosonear 
the sources of Barak and Eerung, almost due north and south (or with 
their strike) on its eastern side. A closer acquaintance with the 
country on the north and at the base of the hills shews the great uni- 
cliiial flexure that exists there, while in the gorges, where the great- 
er rivers from the interior And an exit, we see the magnitude and 
almost incomprehensible displacement of strata, east and wmst 
strikes altering to north and south in apparent inextricable confu- 
sion. 

I will now return to what I have before brought to notice, 
viz., that on a point somewliere intermediate between Slierfaisip 
and Mahadeo peaks of the N orth Cachar range of hills, the earth- 
waves travelled outwards east and west. On looking at a sketch of 
the ground, I was struck with the coincidence, that almost mid^vay 
between the two peaks lies the remarkable gorge of the Jatinga, 
cutting diagonally through the strike of tlie outer mountain s^^stem. 
This gorge marks a great dislocation, and such a feature would 
as it were point to weak lines on the earth’s crust, where when tlie sub- 
terranean forces are exerted, they will again be felt -with greater severi- 
ty on the surface, and spread away on either side. Almost imme- 
diately opposite the gorge of the Jatinga lies Silcliar and the area 
that has suifered most, Tiie position with reference to tlie liills 
around, points to one of all others, where crushing and grinding toge- 
ther of the rocks would result on any motion being communicated 
from below to it and those neighbouring hill masses, and would 
result in upheaval of some spots and depression of others. It would 
he compressed, causing water with sand or mud to be forced up 
through the lines of bedding in the strata, and through the iiilu- 
vinui to the surface, a phenomenon apparently noticed all over the 
more level country, 

I have not myself been in, and examined the Zilahs near Cachar, but 
I refer my readers to the Beport of Mr. Mcdlicott on the coal of 
Aifsa?n, lOith geological notes on the udjoininy distHcts,^ Pages 40, 


Monioirs Gnol. Survey of India, 
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47 and 48 can be read now with much interest ; the crushing of the 
rocks near Silchar is prominently noticed ; tlie doine-lilce shape of 
Katigiinali hill and its anomalous composition, probably owes its ori- 
gin to some long past conYiilsions of this area. In fact from Silchar 
skirting the hills includiug the country near Sylhet for many 
miles to the west, it would appear as if local displacement hy up- 
heaval has played a considerable part in recent geological times 
towards shaping the present lines of the surface, and particularly 
will account for the detached hills of highly inclined strata, capped 
and often ^lUite hidden with unstratified conglomerate and gravel, 
to be seen in many places. But this is entering on matter that 
would require much local observation and knowledge, 

Beturning to the N. Oachar Bange near Longitude 92^ 50' it is equally 
interesting and remarkable, to find on the north, several deep gorges 
through the maSvS of but slightly inclined Tertiary sandstones and 
shales, that finally unite and form the Kopili river. This line of 
the Kopili also marks a great geological feature, namely, the up- 
throw of the Nummulitic limestone which to the east bends over 
wdth all the super-imposed strata, and takes an easterly dip, and is con- 
sequently not seen again on the Biyiiiig or other deep valleys still 
further east. On this line of upheaval of the limestone we find 
perennial hot springs, with very high temperature close to the 
Kopoli. Approaching nearer the valley of the Kopoli, I have the 
evidence of the people of the Naga village of Chinam, that the earth- 
quake wdtli them travelled east. I fully expect to receive in time 
information from numerous other x^oints near this valley, and in the 
mean time I cannot but think that the line of origin of the disturbance 
carried north of the main range lies down the valley of the 
Kopoli, and with the up-throw of the stratified rocks against, or on 
the metamoiqdiics. I hope to be able to illustrate this by a map, 
shewing with arrows the exact position where the direction of the 
shock was noticed, and I am sure if like information can be collected 
by any one in Tijaperah and Chittagong, that some interesting mat- 
ter for speculation and thought would result. Enquiries are neces- 
sarily to be made at numerous places, and although much of such 
data will be that sux)plied by natives it is valuable. It is all we can 
get, and must be made the most of, and only by the accumulated 
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data of each sncceeding convulsionj caiz we hope to become better 
acquainted with tlie forces and action of sneb. plienomena. 

The first shock after the great eartliqiiake was not severe, the mo- 
tion being very quiet and swaying, no shaking whatever. The second 
was a very peculiar vertical motion, a regular thump from below, 
followed by another precisely similar in 20 seconds. The greatest 
number of shocks occurred between 6 m, and 8 p, m., that at 6-B2 
lasting a minute. A very gentle motion and tremor occurred about 
6 p.m. The hoolooks who had long retired to rest were evidently dis- 
turbed by the shocks, and were heard in the forest close by. — xVfter 
this date, the most decided shock was on the 14th January at 
8-30 in the morning, and another on the 17th was also severe, — two 
distinct waves at about 12 p. m. 

Very noteworthy is the distant report of a heavy gun on the 
19th January, heard towards the west at 1-49-10 p. M., the time 
I took immediately by chronometer as I fully expected a shock to 
follow. Another very loud explosion was heard from Mahadeo peak 
at midnight of the 29th ; and again from the same peak, at 7 a. m. 
next morning the 80th, hut no shock came after, on either oecasion 
I may here mention that last cold weather, on several occasions, when 
I was in the North Cachar HilLs I heard at various times, the like 
distant reports, resembling exactly the firing of hig guns at a great 
distance. In one or two places the country people liad noticed it, and 
they even used the expression that it proceeded from the earth. 
These subterranean explosions must he heard over large areas, and 
it would be interesting if they could he noted, or rather if those hear- 
ing them, would make the matter public ; I have no doubt there are 
many individuals who will remember having heard such sounds. 

During the whole period of disturbance here, it is my belief that 
the ground Jias scarcely been in perfect rest, for any continnous length 
of time, certainly up to the 20th, and that a seismometer would have 
recorded many a movement imperceptible to the senses. When ob- 
serving with a 12-inch theodolite at Mahadeo, the instrument has been 
repeatedly thrown out of adjustment and the exact time and 
unknown, and iinperccived, save by the alteration of level. On one 
perceptible shock, the ground was trembling long after we liad ceasetl 
to feel it. This tiic babble shewed for quite 2 minutes and when 
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set east and west, kept shifting regularly by jerks about 1 degree 
of the scale. Regarding levels of the country, in one so mountain- 
ous and covered with forest, only very great displacements could meet 
with observation ; in the plains of Cachar and Sylhet they appear to 
have been great, and there they would be peculiarly easy of observa- 
tion in the beds of streams, (&o. It would appear to have affected streams 
a good deal and to have caused a rise in them. The small stream 
west of Assaloo increased considerably afterwards, and was of course 
very muddy. Men proceeding to Oachar from my camp, found the 
ford at Pani Grhat much deeper by more than a foot on their return, 
and they re-crossed it 6 days after the first great shock ; they said also 
that all minor streams had more water in them. In the table attach- 
ed, I give all the shocks recorded here up to the 2nd Eebruary, on 
which day the last took place. 

The Nagas about here do not remember any earthquake like the 
present, but have some tradition of former disturbances, many years 
ago. They all say that the crops will be particularly fine this year, and 
believe it will be due to the visitation, — a parallel to the good vintage 
of the comet year. 


Table exhibiting the shochs of Earthguahes on \Qth January^ 1869, and, following, fateSf at A.ssaloOy Lat. 25 Long, 93 
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Upon tlie invitation of the President, Mi*. Leonard gave a short 
account of his recent visit to Oachar, He stated that the reports 
regarding the severity of the earthq^nake, and especially as to its 
action in rupturing the earth, were considei’ahly exaggerated ; early 
reports Were decidedly so, most people being so much surprised and 
alarmed by the shock and its results, that they seemed to be incapaci- 
tated at the time for making anything like accurate ohservations, and 
hence very great caution should be observed in accepting information 
as to the intensity of the shock, or as to the direction of the wave. 
He could vouch for the fact, that highly exaggerated and most incorrect 
accounts had been received by himself on the subject. 

Regarding the point of greatest intensity, he was first inclined to 
think it was about Silchar, or even more to the west ; hut since he 
returned from Cachar, he had an opportunity of seeing a letter from 
Doctor Drown, the resident at Manipoor, whose account seems to show 
that the shock had been as severe at Manipoor as in Silchar. To the 
south of Silchar tbe shock — judging hy the land slips caused — seems to 
have been felt less than in the station, and to the northwest along the 
road to Oheera Poonjee, for instance, the effects were decidedly less. 

There was great difficulty in deciding, from the observation of 
facts, the direction of the wave. Statements of individuals were 
generally to the effect, that the movement was from about the south. 
The church tower fell to the north : hut an unfinished building of 
Messrs. Snells, which consisted almost entirely of unsupported pillars, 
was thrown down in all directions *, the pillars were free to fall in any 
direction and they really fell to all four points of the compass. Mr. 
Leonard said, it might be worth noting that houses, with the ordinary 
Indian flat roof all stood, while most of those with roofs which did 
not give support to the walls were thrown down or damaged. 

He stated that the photographs of damages done hy the earthquake, 
were calculated to give an exaggerated idea of the extent of distur- 
bance of the earth. The disturbances in every case which he had 
seen, were caused by the slipping in of the hanks of the large rivers, or 
of old river beds, or partially filled up jheels ; though he had travelled 
through the disturbed district for over one hundred and fifty miles, ha 
had not seen a single case of disturbance or fracture of solid ground, 
unaffected by rivers or jheels running through it. Many of the slips 
along the river hanks were very extensive, in some cases being con- 
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tiniions for half a mile in length, from five liundred to fifteen hundred 
feet in width, and the depths of the depression varied from a few feet 
to thirty feet. Very large quantities of sand and water were tlirowu 
up ; hut he considered that in every case the forcing up of the seinili- 
quid matter was due to subsidence of the firm ground above. 

Mr. Leonard stated that the great majority of people said that the 
Water thrown up was cool, a few, however, stated that it was decidedly 
warm, generally the evidence went to show that it was. very little if 
at all warmer than ordinary water. However as Dr. Oldham had 
gone over the ground with the special object of studying the whole 
question, there can be no doubt that we shall soon be in possession 
of the best collection of facts, and the soundest deductions from them 
which it is possible to supply. 

The President remarked upon the general interest attached to the 
observations of earthquakes, and expressed the hope that wo may get 
more information on the subject. 

Dr. Stoliczka said that, if there were a distinct stratum of sand below 
the layers of surface clay or soil, the throwing up of sand and water, 
which during former earthquakes (as that of Lisbon) had attracted 
so much attention, would be very easily explained. It is almost a 
natural consequence that, as soon as the fissures in the surface were 
formed, the slightest undulating motion (which it partially must 
have been), would shift and throw up the loosened sand *, the force 
with which it was brought up to the surface, would, however, depend 
upon the local pressure under which the sand and the water stood. 

Mr. H. P. Blanford mentioned that he had also obtained in many 
instances contradictory reports. Up to this time he was perfectly 
unable to form a correct idea as to the velocity with which the wave 
travelled. The increase of the temperature of the water appears to 
he remarkable. In one case, he was informed that the water which 
came up through one of the fissures had a temperature 9 degrees 
higher than the annual mean temperature of the locality. This 
increase was, however, more likely the result of chemical agents, 
as for instance, decomposition of organic substances than to the 
great depth from which it had been supposed to have come up. 

Mr. Leonard remarked that local pressure upon the underlying 
s trata had also to be taken in account, in cases where an increase of 
the temperature of the water had taken place. 
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— Ornithological notes ^ chiefly on some Urds of Central, Western 
and Southern India ; by W. T. Blanford, F. Gr. S., C. M. Z. S. 
(Abstract.) 

Mr. W, T. Blanford said that it was -unnecessary to take up tlie 
time of the meeting by reading tlie paper in detail ; it consisted 
cbiefly of notes on tbe distribution, breeding, and habits of some of the 
less known birds of India. Since the publication of Dr. Jerdon’s 
invaluable work, by far the most important publication on Indian 
.Zoology ever printed, the study of Indian birds had been very greatly 
facilitated, and it became now an object to complete the information 
concerning them. In several instances, many of them pointed out 
by Dr. Jerdon, additional data were required, especially concerning 
-distribution. Mr. Blanford had had rather favorable opportunities, 
when travailing about India on the duties of the Geological Survey, 
of seeing the fauna of different parts of the country, and he only re- 
gretted that he had not taken more complete notes. 

As an instance of the interest of the subject, he would point out that 
he had been able to add several additional observations to those already 
recorded on the differences between both the migratory and non- 
migratory birds of Eastern and Western India, employing the name 
India in the way in which it is generally understood in India, and 
not in that in which it is equally generally misunderstood in Europe, 
and restricting it to the Ois-Gangetic Peninsula. Thus the common 
red-breasted fiy-catcher of Bengal, Uryihrosterna leucura, was not met 
with at Nigpdr, while the European E, farm abounded. In the same 
way Saxicola opktholeuca and S> atrogulcwis, Circus cyaneus and 
Endoeriza Huttoni were all found at N%pdr, or at Chanda still further 
south, not one of which has been met with in Bengal. On the other 
,hand, Mr. Blanford had never seen a specimen of Gio^cu^s onelanoleucos 
or of G-allinago stenura in Central or Western India. They might 
occur, but probably only as stragglers, as neither appears hitherto to 
have been recorded. 

.Some of the non-migratory birds also, especially those which are 
Malay forms, do not appear to have so wide a range as is generally 
^^PPOsed. Thus neither Carjgofliaga sylmtica, nor any species of 
. appear to be found in the great forests of the Lower 
Nerbudda and Taptee vallies. Mr. Blanford had been throughout 
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these forests, and could scarcely have overlooked so ve\y conspicuous 
a bird as the Imperial pigeon, for even had he not been looking for 
birds in general, he would certainly have killed such an excellent 
addition to a jungle dinner, if he came across it. Neither did he meet 
with either of these pigeons in the great woods near Chanda, while he 
saw both near Sironcha on the Grodavery, and both were found in Orissa 
Some of the birds noticed were of great variety, such as Sal^ornis 
s'pilonotay EHrundo Jluvicola and Oyornis TicheTlice, 

VI< — Descrijotions of soyne species of Reptiles and hircls supposed to he 
new to the Indian fauna ; by A. E. Caulleyl, Esq. (Abstract.) 

Dr. Stoliczka said that the paper, which is of considerable length, 
mostly contains the descriptions of species which Mr. Carlleyl 
collected near Agra, and which he supposes to be new. A detailed 
description is given of a species which appears closely allied to 
Vdy^anns lunatus, and which belongs to the group of land — Vara^ii 
for which Eitzinger suggested the name Psammosaurus, A new 
S|)ecies of water snakes, closely allied to Pemnia of the Homa- 
LOPsiuiE, is also described, and photograms of this species, as like- 
wise of the former one, accompany the description. This species of 
watersnakes was found in the river J umna, and is being described by 
Dr. Jerdon in his forthcoming work on the Indian Reptiles. 

Of birds, four species are noticed, all supposed to be new ; one is 
a small water-hen, probably a species of Porzana^ from the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta ; the other a Motacilla (shot at Agra) which 
may prove to be a plumage variety of the Puhhanensis or personata^ 
Further, descriptions are given of two large eagles, one of which at least 
seems closely allied to, or identical with, Aguila imperialism 

Mr. Carlleyl hopes that he will be able to supply accurate di‘aw- 
ings of all the species, and until these have arrived, it would be im- 
possible to pronounce an opinion upon several of the supposed novelties. 

Libuaey. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
last meeting, held in February. 

Presentations, 

Names of Donors in Capitals. 

Journal Asiatigue, No. 45. — The Asiatic Society oe Pahis. 
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The Anthropological Eeview, No. 24, — The Anthropolooioal 
Society op London, 

Bulletin dela Society de Geographic, October, No. 21, VoL XYI, — 
The GEoaRAHpioAii Sooiety op Paris. 

Mittheilungen der K. K. Geographischen Gesellschaft in Wien. — 
The Geooraphioal Society op Yibnna. 

Pubblicazioni del Circolo Geograiico Italiano, fasc. I. — The Geoora- 
PHiCAL Society op Turin. 

Indische Streifen von A. Weber. — The Author. 

Uber die Krishna Janraashtami von A. Weber. — The Author, 
Alloquium Latinum ad Indicarum Acadeniiariim Cancellarios, scrip- 
turn a Lingam Lakslimanji Pandito. — The Author* 

The Calcutta Journal of Medicine, No. 12. — The Editor. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Yol. YI. Part 3. — The 
Superintendent op the Geological Survey, 

Eecords of the Geological Survey of India, Yol. IL Part I. — The 

SAME. 

Beport of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce for 
1868. — The Bengal Chamber op Commerce. 

Minutes of the Trustees, Indian Museum, for September, 1866, to 
March, 1868. — The Government op Bengal. 

Ftcrcliase, 

Eevue Archeologique, XII. 1868. 

Eeviie des Deux Mondes, December, 1868, and January, 1869. 

Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, No. 11, 1868, 

Journal des Savants, November, 1868. 

Oomptes Rendus, Nos. 18 to 24, 1868. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, No, 138. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. XIII. Yol. 3, 

The Westminster Review, January, 1869. 

Giinther's Zoological Records, Yol. lY. 

Grimm’s Deutsches Worterbuch, Yol. lY. Part 2 and Yol. Y. 

Reise der Osterreichisclien Pregattc Novara, Zoologischer Theil, 
Part I, 

Lacordaire’s Genera des Coleoptdres, Yol. YIII. 

Simpson’s India, Part 3. 



PROOEBDIN&S 


OS’ THIS 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL, 


FOK April, 1869. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on Wednes- 
day the 7th instant, at 9 o’clock p. %t. 

T. Oldham, LL. D,, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The receipt of the following presentations was announced — 

1. Prom Baba Yadimatha Basil, — a Mahomedan copper coin. 

2. Prom J. Avdall, Esq., — a Persian MS. of Hafisj. 

3. Prom W. Stokes, Esq., — A copy of Kurzer Abriss einer Laut- 
lehre,” von A. Schleicher. 

4. Prom the same, — a copy of Grundziige der Griechischen Ety- 
moiogie,” von G. Oartiiis, vol. I. 

5. Prom the Rev. J. Long, — A copy of * Histoire critique de Mani- 
ch^e et du Manicheisme par M. de Beausohre,’ 2 vols. 

6. Prom the same, — A copy of Kriloff’s Pables, illustrating Russian 
Social life. 

7. Prom the Commissioners of the Department of Agriculture, 
G. S. A. — A copy of Annual Report for 1866. 

8. Prom the same — A copy of Monthly Report for 1867. 

9. Prom the Englishman Office, — A copy of “Rapports du jury 
International de V Exposition Universelle” of 1867. 

10. Prom A. 0. Oarlleyle, Esq., — A copy of Notes, Numismatical, 
Paleeographical and Archaeological relating to India, MS. 

The President in laying Mr. Oarlleyle’s MS. on the table, drew 
the attention of the meeting to the very good photograms of coins, 
partially belonging to the author, partially to the Riddel Museum at 
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Agra, wliei’e Mr. Oarlleyle is curator. These photograms and sketches 
are accompanied by short ex|>lauatory notes. 

The Oouncil reported that they had elected C. H. Tawney, Esq,, a 
member of Council, in place of Br. Thomas Anderson. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were balloted for and elected ordinary members, 

E. D. Lockwood, Esq., 0. S. 

M, L. Eei-rar, Esq., 0. S. 

Maulavi Kabir-ud-din Ahmad, 

Br. E. Bay. 

The Rev. 0. Efeberlin. 

The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at tlie next meet- 
ing— 

Lieutenant-Colonel Newal, R. A., proposed by the President, second- 
ed by Mr. Blochmann. 

R. J. Leeds, Esq., C. S., Ciiunar, proposed by Mr. Irwin, seconded 
by Mr, BlocJmiann. 

Gr, Nevill, Esq,, C. M. Z, S., proposed by Br. Stoliezka, seconded 
by Mr. G. Wilson. 

S. Kurz, Esq., proposed by Br. Stolie^ka, seconded hy Mr. Bloch- 
mann. 

W. Oldham, Esq., LL.D., 0. S., proposed by Br. T. Oldham 
seconded by Mr. Blochmanir. 

R. A. Gubbay, Esq., proposed by Mauhivie Abdooliattcef, second- 
ed by the Hoii’ble J. B. Phear. 

The following gentlemen have intiiuated their desire to withdraw 
from tlie Society ; 

. J. Agabeg, Esq, 

Oapt. A. Pull an. 

Babu Kedaranatha Banerji. 

Reports on the late Earthquake received since the hist meeting 
from the Government of Bengal, were laid on the table. 

Major G. Pearse s letter, bringing to tlie notice of the Society Br. 
McFarlane's belief of the existence of pve-Iiistoric remains of man 
near Rewah, was also submitted. Major Pearse writes, under date 
of Cheltenham, 8th Pebniary, 1869,” as follows— 

^'Br. MacFaiiane, of theRetired List, Madras Army, who waswith Sir 
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George Wliitlocke’s column in the Mutiny War of 1857, has brought 
to my notice a circumstance which I place before you, as it may be 
deemed worthy of_ being enq^uirecl into, should it not have already 
been so. And should it have been so, I shall be much obliged by being 
informed where mention is made of it. 

Dr. MacEarlane states, that 10 miles from Shnareea, which place 
is 14 miles from Eewah, at the Dalis of the Tonse river, are prediistoric 
remains of an unusual nature; — ^in so far, that the mounds or barrows 
are flattxsh ; that the stones encompassing them are around barrows 
of parallelogram form, instead of around circular barrows ; that 
these barrows extend for miles, and are laid out as we lay out liower- 
beds, but that all the beds or barrows are of parallelogram form. I 
don’t remember to have heard, or read, of this pre-historic sort of 
>structure.” 

The President stated that the Council in communicating the above 
letter, wished to draw the attention of the members to tlmse interest- 
ing relics, should any olie of them have an opportunity to examine 
the locality. 

The President then introduced to the meeting the Rev. Dr. Wilsoiij 
of Bombay, who delivered an address on the prospects of Indian re- 
search,” of which the following is a very brief abstract : 

The Rev. Dr, Wilson, in addressing the chairman and the meeting 
shortly noticed how the Asiatic Society of Bengal was founded by 
that prominent Orientalist, Sir W. Jones. He stated how Colebrooke 
enriched the Society’s transactions by his very learned and interesting 
researches into the history, antiq^uity, <S:c. of India : and how the subse- 
quent minute investigations of European science have corroborated 
his statements. Professor H. H. Wilson, extended the investiga- 
tions, first commenced by the learned founder of the Society, and 
his labours in the analysis and examination of the Piiranas have 
elucidated the hitherto unknown origin of Indian customs and man- 
ners. He, it was, who translated the several dramatical works of 
the Hindus, and first brought to the notice of the European public, the 
beauties of the Sanscrit language. The Rev. Doctor also called tlie 
attention of the meeting to the unparalleled persevering ingenuity of 
BIr, James Priiisep, and particularly dwelt ou his labours, connected 
with the decypliering of the edicts of Asoka. Thus, through the iin- 
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portaiice wliicli these works had upon history and language, the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal became the parent of almost all the other Societies 
of the kind. 

Dr. Wilson then briefly mentioned how Mr, McIntosh founded the 
Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society, and spoke of the practi- 
cal benefits derived from the labours of the Societies in India, 

The Indian literature and history have greatly benefited by the 
study of the old classic writings of the Hindus, and he (Dr. W.) was 
gratified to say, that the progress which has been made in the publica- 
tion of the Vedas, justifies the expectation that they will soon be com- 
pleted in the hands of oriental scholars. The study of these Vedas is 
most important, not only in a historical point of view, but interesting, 
as shewing the simplicity of the character and customs of the people, 
and as connected with the origin of mythological ideas. 

Dr. Wilson here read a long extract from the introduction to his 
forthcoming work, “ on castes,” in whicli he ' showed the im- 
portance of the study of the Vedas. 

These ancient writings make it now evident that there had been 
a considerable amount of civilization among the Aryans of this 
country, though their progress in this respect was not as large, as that 
of their brethren who travelled towards the ivest. It is most probable 
that the Indian Aryans were pastoral tribes, which spread over all the 
fertile country of the large valleys of India, but on account of the 
hostile attacks of the aboriginal races, they still were obliged to 
maintain an intimate connection, however distant their mode of wander- 
ing may geographically have necessitated their separation. Thus a sort 
of common social life was founded ; religious views were developed, 
customs and laws of common intercourse established. Their religion, 
which was altogether in the hands of the priests, chiefly occupied it- 
self with magic ceremonies, though a certain amount of philosopliic 
ideas is observable through the whole system. Unlike the Aryans 
wlio migrated towards the European shores, and were susceptible to 
every influence of foreign civilization, the Indian Aryans sluit up 
themselves from all foreign influence, preserving their own original 
and peculiar system of religion and other ideas of social life. This 
exclusion of foreign elements, Dr. Wilson, however, considered as pro- 
bably disadvantageous to the progress of their civilization. 
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Daring tlie time of tlie Yedas, the Indian Aryans still were chiefly 
a pastoral people, though to a certain extent also agricultural, as shewn 
hy the freq^uent mention of their herds of cattle, buffaloes, horses, 
camels, (fcc. Their wars with the neighbouring tribes shew that their 
military arrangements also must have been attended too. All these 
occupations were connected with a certain degree of indnsti’y, and in 
works of art they were by no meaiis ignorant. They knew the art of 
weaving and spinning, the use of iron, copper, brass, &g., of which they 
possessed various instruments for agricultural and domestic purposes, as 
well as weapons for defence in time of war. The precious metals were 
worked to a large extent, and used as a kind of payment in exchanges, 
or as ornaments ; the polishing and cutting of precious stones was 
equally well known. In war they had, like the Egyptians, chariots 
drawn by horses, of which they seem to have taken great care. Poison- 
ous extracts of plants, and the intoxicating properties of other vege- 
tables wore then already in itse, tliough proliably liioro tolerated, tlian 
encouraged. Their commercial connections were, also extensive, they 
must have had inteinourso with the East as well as with the hilly 
country of the North, for the iniHlnn was known to them. In 
support of all these and many other occupations of the people, Dr. 
Wilson read a very long list of names of artisans mentioned in the 
Yajur-Yeda ; among these names were such as ivory-worker, dealer 
in nectar, compounder of perfumes, confectioner, painter, actor, worker 
in coral, brass-founder, stone-entter, destroyer of poison, cotton-dealer, 
&c., which nndonbtedly shew a high state of civilization. 

Dr. Wilson stated that the Asiatic Society of Bengal first commenced 
the printing of the KigYeda, when Professor Max Muller, under the 
patronage of the Hon. E. India Company began his edition of the 
Yeda. The Society had also the greatest share in bringing to 
light the Yedic literature of the Brahmans. Dr. Haug of Bombay 
had published the text of the Aitareya Brahniana of the Rig Yeda, 
which was of very great interest, and Dr. Weber’s studies in the 
Yajnr Yeda, were equally acknowledged. 

The Aranyaka lectures, delivered in the forest, and the IJpanishads 
have been publislied by the Society. The difficulty of the meanings of 
Yedic words was here pointed out, as many explanations of the Yedic 
terms are conjectural. 
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The Society have also published the Sratita Sutras and the Grihya 
Sutras. The Sutras are directions for performing Vaidic ceremonies ; 
they are more recent than the Vedas. Di\ Wilson also referred to 
the numerous ancient smritis, fragm^ats of which lie had collected. 
The grammar of the HhicIuS; he stated, is a great evidence of the 
character of the Hindu mind. He mentioned that there were gram- 
mars in existence before Panini, and recommended that the native 
systems of grammar should he studied together with the Huropoan. 
As regards the styles of the Hindu poetry, he said they are not tho 
very models of of elaborate writing : ICalidasa's long syllabic words 
do not much beautify his poems. Several authorities were of opinion 
that Kalidasa flourished as late as the 12th century. Dr. Wilson 
admitted, however, that the Hindu poet was sensible to the beauties 
of nature, and is famous for his descriptions of Hindu scenery. 

After these remarks on the labours of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal, Dr. Wilson briefly stated the direction of the labours of the 
Bombay Asiatic Society. They had devoted their attention chiefly to 
Sanscrit and Parsi, as also to the study of the numerous Buddhistic and 
Brahmanio remains, as regards structures as well as inscriptions. Of 
late they had, however, paid great attention to philological Grammars 
of Gujrati and to Vernaculai's. He suggested that more attention 
should he devoted to the vernacular languages, and took this oppor- 
tunity of mentioning Mr. J. Taylor’s Gujarati Grammar, recommend- 
ing that similar Grammars of the other vernacular languages should 
be prepared. 

The Eev. Dr, then stated in general, his views regarding the 
Aryan population of India and alluded to the numerous variations 
which the climate, and other causes, may bring forward in tho human 
character. As regards the language, he stated that eight-tenths of 
Bengali words can he derived from the Sanscrit, hut lie expected 
that if investigations were earnestly begun, almost all may be 
traced ultimately to the Sanscrit. He further thought that people 
were sometimes too ready to refer Indian words to non- Aryan 
languages. As an instance, he derived the word J?dre, one-fourth 
of a sem, from the Sanscrit word pdda, and said tliat such interclianges 
of labials and dentals are not scarce. The non- Aryan words are 
certainly worthy of attention, but they ought always to be carefully 
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compared witli tlie variations of tlie Sanscrit words. Tlie Brdlini 
language, lie believed, to be a cognate of tlie Telngn. He derived the 
word Gond^ a tribe, from Govinda^ and tlie Koles from Kula^ a clan. 

Dr. Wilson tlien briefly alluded to tlie progress that bad been made 
in other branches connected with history and linguistic studies. He 
specially pointed out Mr. CampbelFs Summary of the Ethnology of 
India. India has, he stated, true aboriginal races in large numbers, and 
he hoped that further study would largely elucidate our as yet very 
imperfect knowledge of the races. ■ 

The progress made in natural history in India, especially in botany 
and geology, were also briefly pointed out. 

In conclusion, Dr, Wilson referred to the great progress which the 
Society lately made in the study of the Persian and Arabic literatoe. 
Mr. Blochmaim’s translation of the Aiii-i-Akbari he thought a very 
important publication. 

Tlie President, after having remarked upon the very large flehl of 
research which Dr. Wilson had noticed, proposed that the special thanks 
of the Society be given to the Pev. Dr. Wilson for his eloquent address. 

The proposition was carried with acclamation. 

The President, having requested Mr. W. S. Atkinson to take the chair, 
exhibited to the Society a number of photograins, shewing the results 
at Cachar of the earthquake which occurred on the 10th January, 1869. 
Two of these he had specially taken, as exhibiting, better than those 
views selected by the photographic artist, the peculiar result of this seri- 
ous disturbance. These were, the gateway of the cemetery, which had 
been entirely overthrown, and a handsome and massive white marble 
tomb in the cemetery, the slabs coinprising, which had been thrown from 
their original position to a distance, in the case of the topmost slab, of 
eight feet, carrying with them the iron railings of the tomb, and the 
chain, supported by wooden pillars, outside the fence. These two cases 
were quite consentient as to the direction of the great shock at Cachar, 
which was from 5^ to Bast of North. Other facts confirmed these 
observations. And from the fall of the masses it will be possible to 
arrive at a knowledge of the celerity of motion of the wave particles, 
and possibly of the amplitude of the wave. 

The results, however, of this great shock were complicated by those 
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produced by minor shocks, of which two at least preceded the 
greater shock, and several succeeded it. He (Dr. Oldham) had been 
able also to obtain some evidence tending to establish the angle of 
emergence, at several points of observation, which would shew the 
depth of the seismic focus, and also some readings of direction from 
other places than Cachar, wliich all pointed to a position under the 
Naga hills as being the source of the disturb aiioe. Of all these full 
details would be given in report. 

The most tstrildng result of the earthquake, were the groat fissures iir 
the surface, and. the sinking and swelling of the surface over a large 
area. These were certainly very remarkable, and had produced iimcli 
damage, but they were in all cases only secondary results of the earth- 
quake. They were exclusively confined to what was called by the people 
of the country the hliurie (or ^ filled in’) land, there being no single case 
of their occurrence in the kandy, which might he called the old banks, 
of the river valley. Butin every one of the many long curves which the 
river Baruk forms below Oacliar, and for scores of miles, tliese fissures 
might be observed, greatest in amount near the river hank, hat ex- 
tending for miles across these pcuinsula-liko extensions of the river 
flats. The cause of them became evident after a very little examina- 
tion. All the country referred to, is composed of sotne 30 to 40 
feet thick of hard clay, and sandy clays, which for thousands of nquare 
miles, rest upon a bed of B to 4 feet thick, of bluish silt, or ooze, very 
porous and being highly charged witli water. .In this wot .stat<3 tbo 
colour appears very much darker, and the whole looks of a deep greyish 
blue. The bed is about tlie level of the river at its present low water, or 
dry season height. The finely divided silt, or ooze, thus charged witli 
water, formed a highly slippery or unctuous bed, on which the sliglitcst 
motion would tend to make the heavy and more solid bods above to 
move, or slide. The shock came ; this bed, and the large amount of ^ 
water in it, were disturbed, the support of the beds above ’weakenedy/ 
and in many places removed, and the necessary consequcnco was, thiid) 
they fell in. The moment motion commenced, the soft silt below was 
squeezed out by tlie superimposed weight : and tlio ontiro thickness 
of the beds above slipped down or slid out, on the greasy surface j 
this motion producing cracks and fissures. Frequently the sudden 
pressure of this mass of some 30 feet tliick above forced up the fine 
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silt tlirougli tlie fissures, or tlirougli auy holes in the surface. At first 
it was ill places driven out with the rapidity of a cannon shot, in a 
perfectly dry state, and gave one the idea of smoke issuing from these 
fissures, but almost immediately after the wet and slushy mud came 
up, and, overflowing the edge of the opening through which it had been 
forced out, formed a raised lip all round. If tho watery mud continued to 
he forced up, it in many cases broke through the lip it had itself 
formed and flowed away in a kind of stream. But if not, or after the 
force had been exhausted, it gradually retreated again, and as it retired 
tumbled down the edges of the fissure through which it had been forced 
and eat them away into small conical hollows, which had been 
described as mud craters. Photograms, shewing all these peculiarities 
ivere on the table, Mr, Oldham stated that details of calculation <&c. 
would all be given at a future time with a report on the facts. 

A short discussion followed in which Mr. Atkinson, Eev. Dr. Wilson 
and a few other gentlemen took part. 

Of the following papers short abstracts were partially read. 

1, — Notes of a translation of iBalandslialiar Inscrigitmi^ hij Babxj 

PaATAPACUANBiiA Ghosiia, B. A, (Abstract). 

This inscription records the grant of a village named Gandava to a 
Gan da Brahman in Sam vat 1283. The grant was made by Ananga, 
a king of Kalinga of the Bodra family. The inscription is in Ndgri 
characters of the Kiitila type, though some characters are (^uite modern. 
The language is Sanscrit. The copper plate measures 1 foot 9 inchcB 
by 1 foot 1 inch. It was presented to tlio Society hy Mr. Webstei% 
Collector of Balandshahar in Pebruary, 1807. 

2. — The liistory of the Burmali Eace^ Fart III. ; Ig CoL. SiE A. 

Phaybe, K. C. S. I., C. B. (Abstract.) 

This paper is the continuation of Col. Sir A. Phayre’s article on the 
History of the Burmese Race which appeared in the philological part of 
the Journal for 1868. In that paper, the Hi.story of Burmah, as given in 
the Burmese chronicle Malid-rkhd-ioeng ^ was brought down to the year 
660 of the Burmese Era, corresponding to 1298, A. B. In that year 
king Kyau-tswa, during the reign of whoso father the Td-tars had 
invaded Burmah, was dethroned and eventually murdered by three 
brothers of the Shan race. 
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111 tlic paper now laid before the moeting Sir A. Pluiyre traces 
tlie history of tliese three Shan brothers, and their successors and con- 
temporaries to the year 1864, A. D., when Tha-do-mcng-bya founded 
the city of Ava. The history of the snccessors of this king is then 
continued to the year 1555, when Bhureng Noung captured Ava, and 
usurped the throne. 

The period, therefore, of the history of Burmah, as described in 
this paper, extends from A. D. 1298 to 1555, a space of 257 years. 

The paper will shortly be published in the Society’s Journal, 

iN'otes on the Pnmine-fooch of Ilarwar ; hy Assistant-SuTgeon GrEORan 

Kino, M. B., lately attached to the Manoar Folitical Agency^ --com- 
municated tliToiigh Dr. C. K. Francis. 

The substances resorted to by the very poor, as articles of food in 
times of famine, are probably ^wetty much alike in most parts of Nor- 
thern India. With those used in our own provinces we are, niifor- 
tunatoly, hut too familiar, yet as Marwar is a territory, of wdiicli most 
Europeans know so little, I have ventured to throw together a few 
notes on the substitutes for the ordinary cereals which are being used 
there, during the present severe famine. The accompanjdng speci- 
mens of the raw substances, and of the breads prepared from them, 
were obtained by me in October last, in the districts of Jondhporo 
and Bailee, from famishing wretches who were then subsisting largely 
on them. 

The Marwarees, in common with the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing states of Jeysulmere and Bikaneer, are familiar witli famine, or 
at least ■with scarcity. In all three states, the annual rainfall is ex- 
tremely small, There are no accurate statistics on record, hut that 
of Marwar may he set down at about 3 or 4 inches, which (with the 
exception of a very uncertain fall of about a quarter, or Jial! inch, in tlie 
cold weather) is coirfiiied to the latter end of July, August and 
September. The rain-crops afford the staff of life, for owdng to the 
scarcity of water for irrigation, and its deptlr^' in many cases from the 
surface, the area of wheat cultivation is very limited, and pulses are 
grown scarcely at all Wide tracts of land are hurriedly ploughed 
after the first shower of the rainy season falls, and year and hajm 

* In Bikaneer, some of the wells are more than 800 feet deep ! 
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are so'wn. But even tlie fate of these crops is very uncertain, for 
if the scanty rainfall of 3 or 4 inches is not distributed in showers, 
falling at reasonable intervals they become stunted, and the yield of 
fodder (in these parts as important as grain) is insufficient for the 
support of the cattle. The crops having been reaped, these tracts lie 
quite fallow until next rains, and are almost undistinguishable from 
the surrounding jungle,’’ if the term can be applied to such a com- 
parative desert. 

Tlie states, I have mentioned, are essentially pastoral. In Bikaneer, 
camels are reared in enormous numbers, and in llarwar the wealth 
of the people lies chiefly in their horned cattle, while in none of the 
three is sufficient grain grown for the support of its own inhabitants. 
After the rains, a scanty crop of grass springs np, which, with the diy 
Stalks of the lajra ^lAjoa-r^ affords the year’s supply of fodder for the 
cattle. Camels find their chief food all the year round in the leaves 
and twigs of Zkyphes^ Salmdora^ Acacia and otlier jungle shrubs. 

On the first symptoms of a failure of grass, the majority of the 
horned cattle are driven off under the care of the younger men to 
seek forage in Malwah or Gnzerat, a few bullocks being left to 
conduct ploughing operations, should showers fall in time to give any 
hope of a rain crop, and to prepare the soil for the cold weather crop, 
small as it is. Poorer people wlio have no cattle, aged and infirm 
people, and children, do not leave the country until pressure for 
human food begins to he felt. 

Last year so early as the middle of August, the wiser ryots had 
their flocks in motion towards Malwah, but as rain so utterly failed, 
many who put off their departure until a month later, were obliged 
to remain altogether on account of the weakness of their cattle, the 
impossibility of finding forage for them, on the road, and the difficulty 
of getting food even for themselves. Not a few who had actually 
reached Guzerat, having sold their cattle and valuables, and being 
unable to find employment, returned to. Mar war, preferring to die 
in their homes if it must come to that, and like true natives trusting 
for something to turn np. But the scarcity is not of food only hut 
of water also, and many a poor wretch was, I believe, prevented from 
fleeing the country from his inability to walk from one well of sweet 
water to the next, much of the Marwar well water being brackish, 
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and the supplies of superficial water having of course been exhausted 
at an eaii^ period of the drought. 

With reference to the general subject of scarcity and famine in 
Bajpootana, the conviction has been forced upon me that these are 
more common of late years than in times past. This is the confi- 
dently expressed opinion of many intelligent old Marwarces with 
whom I have conversed on the subject. Scarcity is indeed now quite 
a chronic condition in many parts of Marwar. There is no evi- 
dence to prove that this rises from increased population. The 
character of the government of the country, during the reign of the 
present and of the last two or three Eajahs, has not been such as to 
render that a probable solution ; besides it is known that the popula- 
tion of the towns at any rate has decreased of late. On the other 
hand there is a strong impression among the inhabitants that the 
cause lies in a diminution of the products of the soil, due to a steadily 
increasing failure of rain. In the absence of meteorological records, 
the question cannot be settled, but I am inclined to think that this 
is the explanation. 

Much attention has been attracted of late to the reciprocal influ- 
ence of the vegetation of a district and its rainfall, and the old obser- 
vation — as trees are cut, moisture is lesssened, has been abundantly 
verified. It is needless to say that in Marwar this principle is un- 
recognised, and that there is no system of forest conservancy. There 
does not appear to have been of late any unusual destruction of forest 
products. For ages the struggle for life in the plains of Marwar has 
been between men and cattle on the one side, and vegetation on the 
other. It is an unequal fight, and. vegetation is now losing. No- 
thing is conserved ; the few indigenous trees are cut down, and none 
are planted in their stead. Even shrubs are not spared. Any one 
who lias seen the hedges from 6 to 10 feet high and about as broad, 
made of dead prickly shrubs, tliat surround a Marwar village and its 
fields, can iiiiderstaiid what drafts are made on the scanty undergrowth 
of the jungles for this purpose only. Many more are sacrificed in the 
preparation of pala=^” as fodder for cattle and camels, as well as for 
firewood. Eerhaceous plants faro no better. These are nowhere 

# »Pala’' consists of tlio dried leaves of Zhyphus, tlio coimiionost hindo 
shrub in Marwar. To obtain it, the bushes are cut down ami the leaves are 
shaken off the -withered branches. 
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numerous, but on tbe first sign of drouglit, tlieir roots are dug up as 
fodder for cattle, slxeep and camels. By sucli measures not only is 
tbe influence of vegetation, as at once tbe conservator and attracter 
of moisture, interfered with, but tbe bard surface being broken up and 
loosened by tbe removal of tbe roots that bind it into consistency, 
tbe naturally light and sandy soil is exposed to tbe full force of tbe 
prevailing W. and S. W. winds. 

Tbe territory of Marwar lies between tbe Aravalli range of bills 
on tbe East, and tbe desert on tbe West, and tbe fertility of any part 
of it is in direct proportion to its distance from tbe latter boundary. 
At tbe base of tbe Aravalli lies Grodwar, tbe garden of Western Raj> 
pootana, while on tbe margin of tbe desert is situated tbe barren and 
inhospitable district of Miillanee. Sandstorms of long duration and 
great severity are extremely common at certain seasons, and they 
invariably blow from tbe west. Much that I saw and beard during 
a year’s residence in Marwar leads me to believe that tbe loose sand 
of tbe west is gradually overwhelming tbe east, and as the process 
goes on, tbe reign of barreness extends eastward. 

It would be rash to say that tlie rutliless destruction of vegetation 
just described, is tbe sole cause of tbe alleged increasing fre(]uency 
of scarcity in Marwar, but it may with safety be admitted that some 
attention to tbe conservation of forests (including in tbe latter term 
all tbe vegetable products of waste lands) would be likely to increase 
tbe supply of moisture in those regions. Every one knows tbe diffi- 
culty of planting trees in a dry district where the soil has been opened 
up to the influence of tbe sun and air, and where all shade has been 
removed by tbe cutting of trees. 

Dry as Marwar is, however, several species of trees and shrubs 
could be successfully planted in tbe rainy season. 

Chief among these are tbe three species of Acacia — Arahka^ leu- 
coyMcea and Oateclm^ — Salvadora Pcrsica, several species of Zhyfims 
and Ga])])aris aghylla, Tbe two first mentioned are valuable as tiim 
her trees. 

Should a railway, as is proposed, be laid down in Eajpootana, tbe 
subject will become one of importance to our interests, but without 
tbe interference of our Government, nothing whatever will be done by 
tbe native rulers, whose interests are really most affected* 
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Tlie chief jniiglo products being used as food during the present 
famine in Marwar are as follows : — 

1. Motliee, This is the root of UymenoGliaete grosscc^ of the na- 

tural order Cyi^eraceae^ a tall rush which grows on the margins of 
tanks. It is not eaten by cattle, but in times of famine tlie root is 
eagerly dug up for hmnau food. The fibres and dark cuticle being 
removed, the solid part of the root is dried, ground, and made into 
bread, a little flour being vsometiines mixed with it. The accompany- 
ing specimen of the bread I got from a man who, with his family, 
was making his dinner of it. Even when freshly made, the bread is 
dark brown in colour, and has a sour and earthy taste. Hoots of 
other species of rushes besides that named above, are also collected 
under the name of but not in any quantity. 

2. Kejra — The bark of Acacia hmojoMma^ treo common in 
Eajpootana. Bread is made from the ground bark, with or witliout 
the addition of flour. It has an astringent bitter taste, and is far from 
palatable, Ozi the principle of experiment am in corpore oiU^ I made 
my sweeper fare on it for a day. The poor man suffered a good deal 
of griping and discomfort in conscquencG. I found this to bo tlie 
usual experience for the first few days that either this or Molheo are 
eaten, but ultimately the stomach gets accustomed to the nauseous 
food. The jmung pods of several species of Acacia are eaten as vegC'- 
tables even during times of plent}^ and such of tlieir seeds as had 
ripened, were this season ground into a fioiir, but the quantity avail- 
able was very small, 

8. Broont or BJiaroont.—^hQ seed of Achyranihes aspem^ a plant 
common all over the plains of India. When the outer covering of 
the seed has heen removed, as in tlie specimen wdiich I have forwarded, 
a wholesome looking grain remains. The bread made from it is very 
good, and is considered the best of all the substitutes for tlie usual 
cereals. 

4. G-olchur-Ii:antee,--^]iQ capsules of TrilmUs laiinginosa>s, of the 
natural order ZyyophyUaccw, a decumhont herbaceous plant of wide 
distribution in India. From the difficulty of coliecting it, this does 
not take a prominent place as a famine food. Tiie unopened cap.sulcs 
are ground down into a rough kind of meal, but from the small pro- 
portion which the contained seeds boar to the tough fibrous tissue of 
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tlio seed vessel, tlie bread, of wliicli a specimen is shown, must bo 
indigestible, noii-iuiiritious and irritating. 

5. Maleeclia * — The seed of a species of grass (probably an iEJeiosins,) 
I have no sample of the bread made from tins ; neither could I ob' 
tain any specimens of the plant itself, so as to identify it. 

6. Tilli . — The refuse of the seeds of Sesanium orkntale, remaining 
after the oil has been expressed. This is not made into bread, Imt is 
boiled with water into a kind of soup. The specimen, exhibited, was 
bought from a bunneah in J oudhpore bazar, who was seliing it to an 
eager crowd at the rate of seven ^seers for a Company’s rupee. lu 
Marwar, this substance is largely stored up by buiineahs against sea- 
sons of scarcity. It keeps for many years wdthout further deteriora- 
tion than a darkening of colour. 

7. Seech of various CucLirlUaceoiis ji)Ianfs , — Watermelons of great 
size grow in a semi wild state in enormous numbers in Bikaneer, and 
some parts of Marwar, during the rains. The seeds of these, of cu- 
cumbers, pumpkins, and melons are stored np against scarcity. They 
make a not unpalateahle bread. 

With the exception of Tilli cake, none of the articles just enumerat- 
ed can bo had to buy. Ifothee will not keep, but the others are 
hoarded up in their houses by the poorer people themselves for their 
own use wdien the crops fail. These hoards are however, insignificant, 
and are soon exhausted during seasons like the present, when in many 
parts of Marwar no rain whatever has fallen for more than a year. 

Botanic Garden^ Sahanmiiore^ ^i)th January, 18G9. 


The reading of the following papers was postponed ; 

4. Contribution towards the knowledge of Indian Arachuoidea ; 
by Dr. F. Stuliezka. 

5. Contribution to our knowledge of Pelagic Mollusca ; by 
G. E. Prayer. 

6. Topographical features of Assam and their indications ; by Dr. 
J. Meredith, 
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Library. 

Tlio . following additions haye 136011 made to tlie Library since the 
last meeting held in March. 

The. Names of Donors in Capitals. 

Presentcdions, 

Journal Asiatique, No. 44.— Tub Asiatic Society of Paris. 
Bulletin de la Societe de Geographie, November and December, 
Vol. XYI. — The Geourapiiical Society of Paris. 

Proceedmgs of the Royal Society, VoL XVIL, Nos. 106, 107. — The 
Royal Society of London. 

Proceedmgs of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, VoL VI. No. 74, — 
The Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Transactions Royal Society of Edinburgh, VoL XXV. Part I. — The 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Journal of the Chemical Society, Vol. VI., 2nd series, October, 
November and December, 1808.— The Chemical Society. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 
IX. No. XXV. — The Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London, Vol. XXXL Part IV. 
— The Statistical Society of London. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 
Vol. X. No. 77. — The American Philosophical Society, 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. XV. — The Smithso- 
nian Institution. 

Ditto, Report 1866. — Ditto, ditto. 

Department of Agriculture, Report 1866. — Commissioners of Agri- 
culture OF THE United States of America. 

Monthly Report, Department of Agriculture, 1866-67. — Ditto ditto. 
United States Coast Survey 1868-64. — The Govt, of the United 
States of America. 

Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural History, Vol. I, Part 
III N. S. — The Boston Society of Natural History. 

Annual Report of the Boston Society of Natural History, 1867-OS. 
—Ditto ditto. 
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Conditions and doings of the Eoston Society of Natural History. 
May, 1867-68. — Ditto ditto. 

Annual Eeport of the Trustees of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, 1866. — Tnn Museum of Compajiativb ZooioaY. 

The Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia, with an account of the 
Proceedings connected with its opening, June 20th, 1867. — The 
Govt, of the United States of America. 

Raliasya Sandarba, VoL V. No. 50. — The Editor. 

The Calcutta Journal of Medicine, Vol, II. No. 1. — The Editor. 
Schleicher ^s Vergleichende Grammatik, — W. Stokes, Esq. 
Gnindzuge der Griechisuhen Etymologie, von G. Curtins. — W. 
Stokes, Es;q. 

Histoire Critique de Manichee et dii hlanicheisme Par M. De Beau- 
sohre, Tom I, II. — The Eev, J. Long-. 

Kriloff’s Tables illustrating Eussian Social Life.— The Kev.J. Long. 
Eapports da Jury international de 1’ exposition universelle, 1867. — 
Prom the Englishman. 

Hafiz MS. — J. Avdall, Esq. 

Eeport on the Statistics of the Prisons of the lower Provinces of the 
Bengal Presidency for 1861 to 1866 ; by P. J. Mouat, Esq., M. I). 
— The Government oe Bengal. 

British Burma Education Eeport, 1867-68 ; by P. Horden, Esq., 
B. A. — Ditto ditto, 

Eeport on tbe Land Eevenue Administration of the Lower Provinces 
for 1867-68. — Ditto ditto. 

Eeport on the Government Charitable Dispensaries, Bengal (Proper) 
for the year 1867. — Ditto ditto. 

leones Plaiitarum Indim Orientalis, Paits I, II; by Major H. 
Beddome. — The Government oe India, H 0 MF 4 Department. 

Purchase. 

Eevtie Archdologique, No. 1, 1869» 

Eevue cles Deux Mondes, 15th January, 1869. 

Eevue et Magasin de Zoologie, No. 12, 1868. 

Tables des Comptes Eendus des seances de V Academie des science.s, 
Tome LXVI. 

Comptes Eendus, Nos. 15, 26, 1868. 

Ditto ditto, Nos. 1, 2 , 1869. 
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The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol, ITT. No, 14. 

The Annnaire des Deux Mondes, YoL XTY. 

The Edinburgh Keview, No. 263, January, 1869. 

Abliandlungeii fiir die Kunde dcH.Morgenlandes, Yol. Y. No. 2. 

The Quarterly Journal of Science, No. 21, January, 1860. 

The Krunil of El-Mubarrad, Part Y ; by W. lYright. 

, Exotic Butterflies, Part 69 ; by W. 0. Hewitson. 

The History of the reign of Shah-Auluni. 

The Ayn-i-Akbari MS. 

JacuPs Geographisches Worterbuch von E. lYiistenfohl. Dritter 
Band, Zweite Ha^lfte. 

Elements de la Grammaire Assyrienne. hi. J. Menant. 

Malisch Xeesbock door TT, N. van der Tank. 

Nalus Maha-Bharati Episodium, E. Bopp. 

Chenef, Nameh on Pastes de la Nation Kourde, F. B. Oliaruioy. 

Der Bundeliesh, von T. Jiisto. 

Japanese Grammar ; by J. J, Hoffmann. 

Yergleichende Grammatik, Erster Band, E. Bopp. 

Beisen in Indien und Hochasien, Erster Band, von H. Schlagintweit. 
Geschichte der herrscheiiden Ideen des Islams, von A. Kremor. 
Elements de la langue Malaise, ou Mai aye ; par A. Tugault. 




PROOEEDmaS 


OF THIS 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENQAL, 

FOR May, 1869. 

file inontlily meeting of tlie Society was lield on AYeclnesday, tUe 
5tli instant, at 9 o’clock p. m, 

T. Oldliani, Esq., LL. D., President, in tlie cliair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The receipt of the following presentations was anuoiinced — 

1. From Eabu XJdayaclniuda Datta, Oivil Surgeon, Purulia, tlirough 
Babu llajendralala Mitra, a Sanscrit manuscript in the CIria character, 
inscribed on palm leaves, containing — 

(a.) A copy of the I^ao'yijdya-ratnamdlu^ or a Yocabiilary of Syno- 
nyms of all articles used in Hindu medicine, compiled by Madluiva 
Kara. 

(i.) A treatise on Indian Materia Medica, entitled by the author 
Nirghantd rdjaj alias Ahhidhdna-cJmddmam^ but commonly known by 
the name of Edjdnirglianta. The author’s name is differently given 
at the end of the different chapters of the work, as Narahari, Nava- 
singha and Nrihari. The manuscript is incomplete, containing only 
the first seventeen chapters. 

2. From the Rev. Dr. F. Mason, — the Toungoo News, Yol. Y, 
No. 1. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting, were balloted for, and elected ordinary members : — 

Lieutenant- Colonel D. J, F. Newal, R. A., Mean Meer, 

R. J. Leeds, Esq., C. S., Chunar. 

G. Nevill, Esq., C. M. Z. S. 

S. Kurz, Esq. 

W. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., 0. S. 

R. A. G-ubboy, Esq. 
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Tlie following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at tlie next meeting. 

J. Scbroeder, Esq. 

Proposed by Dr. E. Stoliczka, seconded by Mr. Bloclimanii. 

J. Leupolt, Esq,, C. S., Gonickpnr. 

Proposed by tlie President seconded by W. Oldliam, Esq. 

T. W. Rawlin, Esq., B. C S., Assistant Magistrate, Allahabad. 

Proposed by Lieutenant- Colonel A. S, Allan, seconded by BIr. Bloch- 
jnann. 

Babu Udayaclianda Datta, Civil Surgeon, Purulia. 

Proposed by Bdbii Rajendralala Mitra, seconded by BIr. Bloclnnami. 

W, 0. Bonnerji, Esq., Bar.-at-law, Calcutta. 

Proposed by Manlavi Abdul-lateef Klian Bahadur, seconded by the 
Eev. J. Long. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw 
from the Society— 

Colonel P. 8. Lumsdeu. 

T. Blartin, Esq. 

BIr. H. Perkins’ election, in August last, was cancelled at that gentle- 
man’s own request. 

The Council reported that, on the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee, they have sanctioned the sale of Government Securities 
belonging to the Oriental Publication Fund to the amount of Rupees 
1500, to pay off Printer’s hills. — 

That they have adopted the following recommendations of the 
Philological Committee. 

1. The Philological Committee recommend that Mr. J. Beames be 
permitted to edit the poems of Ohand for the Bibliotheca Indica ; 
that he be requested to embody the different readings of the Benares 
and Agra BISS, in the results of his collation of the two BISS,, consulted 
by him in England, and that the Government of the BT. W. Provinces be 
requested to sanction the lending to BIr. Beames of the Agra BIS., 
now in the keeping of the Society that when the copy of the 
Baidlah BIS. is received, it be put at his disposal for collation.* . 

2. The Committee also recommend that the following works he 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica : — 

a. Tandya or Panchavinsa Brahmana of the Sama Ycda with com- 
mentaries, to he edited by Pandita A'nandachandra Vedanta vagis'a. 
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1. Ldtlijdjana Sutra witli commentariesj to be edited by tlio same. 

e. The smaller Upanisliacls with conmmentaries, to be edited bj 
P an dit a Pamalnnay a S Iromani. 

d. Gobhila Sutra with coaxmentaries, to be edited by Pandit a 
Cliaiidrak anta Tarkalankava. 

e, Yayii Parana, to be edited by Babu Pratapachaixdra Ghoslia. 

/. Agni Piiraua, 

And that MSS. of the commentaries of the Gopatha Brahmaiia of the 
Atharva Yeda be solicited from the Madi'as College Library through 
the Director of Public Instrujstion, Madras, and that other measures be 
taken to procure the MSS, of Yriddha Parasara Smriti and Yyavaluira 
Tilaka. 

Babu Bajendralala Mitra writes on the subject, as follows : — 

Owing to the departure of Mr. Cowell from this country, the 
death of our late indefatigable editors, Panditas Bamandrayana Yidya- 
ratna and Premachaiida Yidyavagish, and some other causes, the 
Sanskrit department of the Bibliotheca Indica has been, for the last 
three years, progressing very slowly, and the expense per annum, 
instead of coining up to half the amount of the annual grant of Us* 
6000, has seldom exceeded Bs. 2,000. It is desirable therefore, that 
measures should be taken to give a fresh impetus to the department, 
by the employment of a body of new editors, and the commencement 
of a new series of works. This is the more necessary, as the recent 
Government grant of Bs, 3,000 per annum, renders it obligatory on 
us, to send such a number of works to press as will involve an expen- 
diture of at least five to six thousand Bupees a year. 

The works now in the press, with three exceptions,^ are all 
near completion, and the excepted works, owing to their na- 
ture and the scant leisure of the editors, are not likely to be 
printed very rapidly, nor cost more than Bs. 1000 a year. Indeed, 
as a general rule, Sanskrit editors, whetlier European or Indian, have 
not, within the last ten years, brought out more than 2 to 3 fas- 
ciculi t)f the Bibliotheca Indica a year, and as each fasciculus, at an aver- 
age, costs about Bs. 300, it will be necessary to send at least ten differ- 

^ Taittirlya Sanlut^, edited by Professor Makes' aoliandra 3^y%arataa, 
Mimansa Darsana, do. do. 

Hamanclakiya commenfcary, edited by Pandita Jaganmoliaua Tarkalaukara, 
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enfj woiics to the press to keep np oiir expenses to the amount stated 
above. Accordingly I beg to propose the following, in addition to 
those which are now in hand, for the consideration and approval of 
the Philological Committee. 

“ The works to which our attention should bo lirst directed, according 
to tlie Grovernment letter, are the Vedas, Of these a Safihita and 
a Brahmana each, of tlie Big and the Wliite Yajurs, have already been 
published in Europe, and a Sahhita and a Brahmana of the Black 
Yajurs are in a forward state in the Bibliotheca Indica; tlie Brahmana 
awaiting only an Index for completion. .Of the Sama, Mr. Stevenson 
has published a Sanhita, and of the Atharva, Drs. Roth and Whitney 
have likewise published a Sahhitd, but no Brd.hmana of either of 
those works has as yet been printed. I am of opinion, therefore, that 
the Committee should first take np the Brahmanas of those Vedas. 

^‘According to Siiyana Acharya eight Brahmanas of the Sama Veda 
are still current, and of them the Tdndya^ otherwise called the JBancha- 
vinsa Bouiiimuna is the largest and most valuable. It embraces the 
whole liturgy of the Sama Veda, and a great number of traditions 
which cannot fail to be of interest to the oriental scholar and the Indian 
historian, MSS. of this work are easily accessible; the Society has 
two good ones in its possession, and there are four in the Library of the 
Sanskrit College of Calcutta, one of which is three hundred years 
old. The Benares College has one, and I expect another from Pro- 
fessor Piokford of Madras. Three commentaries are likewise avail- 
able ; and. these, I believe, will suffice for a carefully collated standard 
edition of the text and comment. Pandita Auandachaiulra Veihiuta- 
vagis'a, the chief priest of the Bruhmya Sabha, is willing to niidortako 
the work at the same rate at which he has lately edited the Asvaliiy- 
ana Siitras for us, (viz.^ 1 Rupee per page), and I think Iiim to bo 
fully qiialifiod to do Justice to it. 

Of the Atharva Veda, the most important, and perhaps the only 
extant, Brahmana is tlie GoimiluL Professor Kuhn of Berlin Ims 
lately urged Mr. Whitley Stokes to exert his iuiiuencc in getting 
it inintod, and Mr. W. Stokes lias written to me, expressing his 
earnest wish that the Society should have the needful done, if possible. 

^ Vide my Introduction to the Ohluhidogya Upanishad, and Max MillloPs 
Sanskrit Literature. 
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MSS. of tlie work, however, are very scarce. The Society has 
an only copy^ and that a very imperfect one ; and I have lately got 
another from Benares, but that also is incomplete. The work be- 
sides is very difficult to understand, and no editor in Calcutta, tluit 
I know of, can do justice to it without the aid of a commentary. It 
would he necessary, therefore, should the Ooinuiittee resolve upon 
printing it, not only to procure more MSS. of the text, but also 
codices of two or three commentaries. Mr. Burnell of the Madras 
Civil Service once wrote to me, that he had a copy of tho commeutaiy, 
hut as he is now in Europe, I cannot get the loan of it. There is 
one, however, in tho library of the old Madras College, and this may 
he obtained through the Director of Public Instruction at Madras, 
or the Secretary to the Madras Government. 

As secpiels to the Bralmianas, the TIpanishads come next in order. 
According to tlie most recent calculations, there are between 130 and 
140 of them still extant, of which MSS. between TO or 80 only, are 
accessible in Calcutta. Wlion Dura Shikoh prepared his Persian trans- 
lation, lie could obtain only 60, and Dupeiron, in the last century, got 
no more. The Society has published only 12 out of the mimber 
now available, and the remainder therefore may be sent to press to 
advantage. ProEesser Max Muller strongly recommeiidocl them in a 
letter published in the Journal for 1862 ; and as they are mostly 
very small, not more than 8 or 10 to 20 pages in extent, they are 
not likely to occupy more than two fasciculi of the Biblothcca, nor 
cost at the outside more than 7 to 8 hundred rupees. Professor lluma- 
maya S Iromaiii of the Calcutta Sanskrit College is willing to edit 
them at the usual rate. 

“ Next .to the Vedas stand the Sutras, and of them I have to propose 
two, the Jjdthydyana and tho Qohhila-gouliya Siitras of tlie Sama 
Veda. They are both founded on the Tandya Bnihmana, and for 
antiriuity and interest stand high in rank. MSS. of both are easily 
accessible, and they may be at once taken up. Paudita Chandrakunta 
Tavkalank'ara of Mymensing has offered to edit the last, and I would 
suggest that his offer be accepted. He is a profound Sanskrit scholar, 
and will irot fail to acquit himself creditably in the undertaking. 
The work will dll just one fasciculus, and cost about 250 Bs. 

As the Ldthjchjana Sutra is a sort of exegesis of the Tandya 
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0 

BraLmnnaj Panclita A'liandaolicaiKlra will, perhaps, find it coiivonieut 
to ech't it along with tlie Tilndja, 

Mr. Griflitli has lately suggested that the Society should carry oil 
the continuation of the MaMhhdsliya from the place where Dr. Dal- 
ian tyiic dropped it, and Professors Bala S'astri and Ptujuraina S'dstri 
have since expressed their willingness to undertake the ivork. 

As to the importance of the work as the great store-house of San- 
skrit philology, there can be no difference of opinion. Nor can there 
be a queBtion as to the propriety of the Society undertaking it, for 
it is certain that no private enterprise will ever take up so volumi- 
nous and at tlio same time so unsaleable a work. Bat it will have to 
he decided whether it ought to be printed from the place -where Dr. 
Ballaiityne stopped, or begun from the commencement. Dr. Ballantyne 
printed about one- third of the work on 808 folia, and it would effect a 
saving of over 3000 Es , if we follow him. But on the other hand, he 
adopted the old Indian inform, and we must, for the sake of unifor- 
mity, give up our handy 8vo., and agree to unwieldy oblong loose 
sheets which will no where be welcome. Dr. Ballantyiie’s edition, 
besides, is out of i>riut, and now purchasers of our edition will bo called 
upon to accept a book wdiich they can never get completed. 

The portion that remains to be printed will fill about IGOO octavo 
pages, and cost Es. 5000, If we print from the beginning, the cost 
will bo about Es. 8000 payable in five or six years. 

' “ MSS. of the work are very scarce, except at Benares, where there 

are several teachers of the 

Of works on law, I would suggest the Vriddha-'pardmra SnifUi 
and the Yyavalidra Tilalca of Bhavadeva. The former is an authori- 
tative text-book, and the latter a scarce and very learned compilation. 
Should we resolve upon printing them, measures should be taken 
to procure MSS. I know of only one MS. of the latter in Oalciitta. 

Professor Max Muller, some time ago, recommended the Vayu Pu- 
rina as the oldest and most interesting of the Puranas. Our Assistant 
Secretary, Babu Prat^pachandra Ghosha, is willing to undertake it, and 
as MSS, of it may he had in abundance, I would suggest that it be at 

* Since -writing tbe above, I have learnt that the work has already been sent 
to press at Benares under the auspices of His Highness the Mah^raj& of 
Yizianagarara. ,, 
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Again several works are known by one common name, suck as 
Mulctdvali^ Matndvali^ &c., and as tke names of their authors are not 
often known, or not given in the MSS., tliey cannot but be mistaken. 
Synonyms too are in common use to indicate the same work ; thus 
the Venisanhdra of Bhattanarayaiia is in the North West often called 
Venisanvaranam^ and the well known Ghancli of Bengal is, in Kashmir, 
and in some parts of the North West, called Durgapat or Duryd. In 
such cases, the initial line can be our only guide. 

Should the Oommittee agree with mo as to the importance of having 
the two additional columns above suggested, it would be necessary, 
for the sake of uniformity, to bring them to the notice of Government, 
in order that they may be sanctioned, and the Governments of Madras, 
Bombay, cfcc. may be apprised of the same. 

With regard to copyists, it would be more economical to employ 
section- writers at 4 Es. the thousand slokas of 32,000 letters, than pay- 
ing them by the month. Becently I had occasion to employ a man at 
15 Es, a month to transliterate a MS, from Uria into Nagarf, and 
he took 2-1* months = Es. 37-8 to finish the work. Had I employed 
him at the usual rate of Es. "4 the thousand slokas, lie could not have 
got more than 10 Es. for the job. The (Quality of the work would 
have been in either case very much the same. Of course there should 
be an exception in the case of the pandit who be employed to 
amalgamate the several lists that will be received from time to time, 
and prepare copies for the press. Such works cannot be well done by 
section-writers and, therefore, a man on monthly wages should be en- 
gaged. He should devote his leisure hours to the copying of MSS.’^ 

The following communications were received — * 

From Mr. A. C. Oarllyle, curator of the Eidclell Museum at Agra, 
an account of the reading of an inscription, different from that formerly 
recorded by the same author, 

A letter from the Government of India, Home Department, for- 
warding a copy of the papers regarding the geological action ou the 
coast of Kattiwar and the Eunn of Cutch. 

Indian Proverbial Philosophy by F. S. Growse, Esq., M. A., Oxf, 

The Librarian reported the receipt of the following manuscripts pur- 
chased for the Society by Bfibu Eajcndralaia Mitra during a late tour in 
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the North West. The collection includes 188 works, no less than 103 of 
which relate to or are portions of the Vedas. A great many of thorn are 
no doubt faddhaiis or manuals for the performance of ceremonies, but 
they are therefore not the loss u>sefnl, inasmuch as those ceremonies have 
now become obsolete, and a knowledge of there rituals is necessary for 
a correct understanding o! the Vedas. Next to the Vedas the Smritis 
are the best represented in the collection, there being 21 MSS. on the 
subject. Then of the Vedanta there are 12 MSS. ; of the Nydya 7 ; 
of the Mimahsa 8 ; of Grammar 6 ; of the Tantras 9 ; of Poetry 10 ; 
of Astronomy 4 ; and of the Puranas 3. Blest of the BISS, are new 
to the Library, and the few that are duplicates are desirable on 
account of their age, accuracy or completeness. Several of tliese 
have been read by generations of Panditaa, and Lave had the benefit 
of their corrections. 
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The followiiig papers were road — 

I. JSfotes on an Arian imcrijgtion^ by E. G. Bayley. Tracings of th^ 
inscription were laid on the table. They were taken from a copp^ 
plate found by Oapt. Stubbs, at Sue ViMr, near Biiawalpiir and for- 
warded to Mr, Bayley. Application for the loan of the plate will 
inade in order that a £ac-siinile of it may be published in. the Joum4 
together with Mi\ Bayley’s reading* A most interesting point connect- 
ed with this inscription is that the names of the Macedonian months 
were in use in some parts of India. . , 

II. ISfoUs on Western Ohiim ; hy T. T. Ooopeb, Esq. 

If we include in Western China that part of Tibet, lying to the eiist 
of the Kinchar Kiang, and extending to the banks of. tlm Tar-tow- 
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ho, then with the golden sands of the Yarlang and Kinchar rivers, 
the silver, tin and copper mines of Western Yiinndn, and the mineral 
wealth of Szchnan, we speak probably of one of the richest countries 
in the world, while the prolific soil of these two provinces proclaim 
Western China to be the garden of Central Asia. 

The veil of mystery which has for so long surrounded this part 
of China (unlifted as yet save by the individual efforts of the good 
Ab^ Hue), seems with the advance of European nations in their 
march of civilization about to be torn aside, to give light to the 
millions of Central Asia. When the fierce Mongol roaming in quest 
of plunder shall halt, commanded by the powerful voice of Western 
knowledge and science, when the superstitious teachings of the craf- 
ty Ldma shall give place to the voice of G-od, as spoken to man 
throligh the great Teacher Christ, then the fruits of the country 
shall give forth their increase, and the people be freed from the yoke 
of tyranny. 

As in speaking of countries’’ of the world, it is generally under- 
stood that we mean parts of the earth’s surface inhabited by distinct 
races or peoples, and draw the boundaries generally as near as possible 
round the space inhabited by each race or people, being guided in 
doing so by the distance to which their language and customs ex- 
tend. In defining the Western boundaries of the great province of 
Szchuan we must commence about Lat. 30° 20 ' N, and Long. 102° 5' E. 
Travelling down the west bank of the Tar-tow-ho, and continuing al- 
most due south until we strike the Yangtzu, about 80 miles west of 
the Min river, all the country to the west of this, following the bend 
of the Kinchar Kiang to where it turns north,— and crossing theLantsan 
Kiang, Now-Kiang and Irrawadi rivers in a straight line to the 
borders of Assam, and north of this point to the borders of Tibet which 
commence about Lat. 2Y° 45' JST., and thence in a N. E. direction back 
to the Tar-tow-ho, — ^is inhabited by tribes tributary to China and Bur- 
mah. Amongst the former are : — 

The Lo-Zos inhabit a strip of country to the west of the Tar-tow-ho, 
as far as the borders of Tibet ; and then to the south of that as far as the 
Yangtzu the country is occupied by a tribe of Tibetans, a name indis- 
criminately given by Chinese in the west to all the self-governing tribes 
beyond the borders ; then from the boundary of Tibet, commencing at 
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Artenze, situated a'bout Lat. 27^ 50' IST. and Long. 96^ 80' E., and 
following the banks of the Lan-tsan-Kiang as far south as Lat. 26^ 40' 
N. are the following tribes ; Mosos, Leisus, Mooquors, Yatzus, Ohudziis 
and Trefans. Then between the same latitudes the countiy between the 
Lan-tsan-Kiang and Now-Kiang rivers is inhabited by the wild and 
powerful tribe of Ludzus who are the terror of all the tribes above 
enumerated. Beyond the Now-Kiang to the west as far as the borders 
of Assam, the tribes are mostly tributary to the kingdom of Biirmah. 

* Of the three great highways leading from the eastern seaboard to 
Western China, viz. from Canton to Yunnan, through the provinces of 
Kwang-tung and Kwangse : from Shanghai to Szchuan vid the 
Yangtzu, through the provinces of Kliang-tzu, Ngau-hoei and Hoopa ; 
and from Pekin to Chentu, the capital of Szclman through the pro- 
vinces of Petohcli-ohan-si and Ghen-si, that of the Yangtzu, with the 
advantage of water-carriage, is certainly the most important, leading 
from the east. 

We all know how that by the magnificent steamers, at present run- 
ning between Shanghai and Hankow, a traveller is hurried away 
through the two great provinces Kiangtzu and Ngan-hoei, and in the 
space of three days landed in Hankow, having without a single effort 
beyond enjoying to his ntmost the comfort and hospitality on board 
these splendid vessels, travelled some 600 miles ; but few know what 
it is to exchange these floating palaces for the native crafts used as a 
means of conveyance between Hankow and the upper waters of the 
Yangtzu. There may he said to he two distinct classes of convey- 
ances between Hankow and Szchuan — the one used exclusively for 
passengers and the other for cargo. Under the first class the Manda- 
rin Junk, a large unwieldy craft of nearly one hundred tons burthen, 
highly ornamented and gilded inside, and used almost exclusively by 
Mandarins travelling up and down the river with their families, may 
be said to take first rank as to comfort ; and next to it, a boat about 
50 tons burthen called Passenger Junk ; and, lastly, the little boat 
generally a long canoe-shaped despatch craft, some 40 feet in length, 
covered, with bamboo mats, and propelled by two men in the bow and 
one in the stern. These boats, built of wood which grows in the 
district of Wa Chien are of such toughness as renders them almost in- 
destructible, and are by far the quickest means of conveyance, hut at 
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the. same time most incoixveixient for creeping along the roc'ky baiik^ 
of the river ; they are continually thumping on sunken rocks in such a 
manner that at a very early period a voyage to Szchuan is calculated^ 
to destroy the nerves of the most courageous, traveller. 

Amongst the cargo carrying craft,, that known as the Szchuan Junk 
is conspicuous from its great size and comfortable little cabin near the 
stern, in which the adventurous Szchuan merchant, during the three 
months^ voyage from Hankow to Chung Ching, spends his days, in- . 
haling the energy-destroying fumes of opium. The next most con- 
spicuous are the charcoal and straw boats which .are larger than the 
so-called Szchuan Junks, are loosely put together and loaded to a, 
dephh that would deter any one, hut a careless indifferent Chinaman,, 
horn travelling in them ; these are sent down to Hankow with charcoal, 
fniit, and a pecnliar kind of straw, used in the manufacture of spill 
paper, and on amval are broken up and sold for fire-wood, the ex-, 
pense of taking up so large a boat against the current amounting to. 
more than the price of a new one in Szchuan. 

Having described the means of conveyance on this great artery: 
of commerce, I proceed to describe the road itself as far as Oheiitu, the; 
capital of Szchuan. Einharking at Hankow, the traveller suddenly, 
finds himself (after passing the city of Hanraug on the left bank) 
asoeiding the swift current of the Han, and after a day’s, tedious jour- 
ney up this river enters the chain of lakes through which he follows 
a westerly course for 8 or 10 days, as far as Sha-sii on the left bank of 
the Yangtzu *, having, by taking the lake route, cut off the bend of the 
^great river above Hankow. Embarking at, Sha^su on board, a liven 
boat, he ascends the broad and swift current as far as Ichang on the 
left bank, passing which a few miles above he enters the Ichang gorge,, 
the first of the celebrated Yangtzu gorges, and leaves behind the 
plains of Hoopeh which here give place to hills, running generally ' 
N. E. and S. W., increasing in height and splendour, until they at4 
tain a climax in. the snowy mountains of Tibet. Continuing up tliiS' 
gorge ^ome 20 miles passing ever and anon deeply laden Szchuan Junksj 
rowed by boatmen, whose wild but cheerful song runs in /a. hundred 
echoes along the precipitous sides of the gorge, }j6 comes to the first 
rapid, attdhaving been safely towed up this, he may be said to /have 
undei’gone his^imtiidioiiin travelling the upper Yangtzu. ph 
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from this, a few days’ journey brings him to Pah-tting, the last 
itown in Hoopeh, famous for its potatoes ; and here for the first 
lime he sees coal of an inferior quality, deficient in bitumen and very 
•slaty. Passing on from this through the Lukan gorge in a few days 
he reaches Quifoo, the principal customs station in the province of 
Szohuan and meets perhaps his first annoyance in the insolence and 
extortion of the custom house satellites whom he is obliged to fee pret- . 
ty heavily before he can get away. This city, from its importance, as 
a customs station, and the monopoly of a large salt trade takes fore- 
most rank amongst the cities on the Yangtzu between Hankow and 
Chung Ching, and from the good coal procured in great quantities in 
its neighbourhood deserves the attention of Western nations as a Port 
pi call for steamers. 

Having got nd of tlie customs officials liere, the traveller oontimies 
on through the Mitan gorge and then beyond, for the first time, sees 
in the river banks a specimen of the beauty and fertility of the gar- 
dendike Szchuan. The banks where they slope down to the water 
are covered with rich crops of sugar and higher up in the back 
ground snug little whitewashed cottage-like houses, nestled among the 
hiljs,- throw round the country . e. homedike air; and in early spring 
the country inland is white with the poppy flower. Amidst country 
like this, varied occasionally by the solemn grandeur of gorges, the 
traveller in about 40 days, after leaving Hankow, arrives at Chung 
Ching, the great trade emporium of Western China. 

To all lovers of travel, the journey up the ITangtzu to Chung Ching 
affords a pleasant field for observation and excitement ; its dangerous 
rapids, whirls and eddies, and magnificent awe-inspiring gorges, lend 
to it that charm which enchants the enthusiastic traveller, and servei^ 
to enliven what would otherwise be a tedious voyage. And the® 
to the geologist, the field for observation is most extensive, eapecialiy 
along the gorges, where the perpendicular rocks, forming, their sides-, 
show to perfection the geological formation of the country ; in many 
.of the gorges wiE he seen a reddish grey sandstone with its exposed 
surface glazed, as though it had been polished with black lead. This 
sandstone attracted the special attention of Captain Blakiston, the 
first explorer of the Yangtzu, and he speaks of it as one of the great- 
est geological curiosities he met with during his expedition, and 
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I have certainly never in any part of the world seen the same feature 
in sandstone, while as far as I was able to observe, the stratification 
is very varied, consisting of Tufas, red and gray sandstones, gra- 
nite, limestone, shale and many others, the name of which, being 
uncommon, I am ignorant of j red sandstone and a kind of loose flaky 
magnesian limestone appearing the most common ; the latter in ma- 
. ny places, however, I hesitate to call limestone, though it is more like 
that formation than any other I know of. 

On arriving at Chung Ohing, the traveller may know at once by the 
number of junks, bustling activity of the people and general well-to- 
(it) look of the city,- — to say nothing of the never ending stream of coo- 
lies carrying merchandize, — that he has arrived at a great trading mart, 
Eaw cotton from the lower Yangtzu is continually being discharged 
from the junks lying along the river, while foreign piece goods meet 
his eye at almost every turn, nearly every other shop displaying these 
goods for sale. Eaw cotton and cotton piece-goods form the principal 
imports, but foreign glass and crockery- ware, judging from the num- 
ber of shops engaged in the sale of these articles, appear to find a 
large market in Chung Ching, while sugar, hemp, tobacco, silk and 
native medicines (this last article in incredible quantities) are the 
principal exports. 

Chung Ching besides being the great Western mart of trade, is 
financially the city of greatest importance in the west of China. Here 
the pay of the "Frontier army is regulated, ,as also the pay of the Qo- 
vetnmeut staff of Szchuan. The customs dues of the whole province 
find thek way here, and so great is the fame of Chung Ching wealth 
in China, that the specie in common use there is at a great premium, 
and the merchants have their agents north, south, east and west through- 
out the empire. Such is the famous Chung Ching, the Liverpool of 
Chinese trade, and it is to he hoped that Western commerce and ener- 
gy will soon find their way to her, unfettered by the extortion and 
exclusive pride of worthless and ignorant mandarins. 

‘ Leaving Chung Ohing and continuing up river, a journey of 7 days, 
brings the traveller to Swifoo (Souchowfoo), a large city, situated 
at the mouth of the Min river, of considerable importance as 
a tribute station to which many of the tribes, immediately to the 
west of the Min annually repair with tribute ; it is ^ also the last city 
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of conseqtionce on tlie upper Yangtzu which ceases to be navigable 
about 160 miles above this point. Entering the Min at this city, and 
following its broad waters for 5 days, the famous city of Eating is 
reached, the centre of the so-called vegetable wax and silk country. 
This city, famous throughout China, not so much for its great trade, 
(as it is really little more than a transit station), but as the resort of 
'pilgrims to the great Omeeshau, the centre of Bhuddism in China, 
two days’ journey from Kiating to the west, the fame of its temples and 
the blessing givings of gods, draws thousands of pilgrims from all 
parts of the empire, Tibet and even Burma. The Chinese say that 
this large peaked mountain ever shows on its sides the four seasons 
of the year : spring, summer, autumn and winter, and this is not impro- 
bable, as the mountain is clearly visible at Kiating and appears to be of 
enormous heigh th. 

Erom this city the river branches off to the east and north-west, that 
to the west taking the name of Tar-tow-ho, and that to the east King- 
Kiang, following which for 5 days Chentu, the great capital, situated 
in the fertile plains of Szchuan, is reached. This city containing on a 
rough estimate about 800,000 inhabitants is the Paris of China, the 
numbers of civil and militaiy Manderins located here, are astonishing, 
and give to the place finite an aristocratic air ; it, however, has little 
trade, save in articles of luxury, such as embroidered silks, (from 
the district of Kiateng), musk from Tibet, jade from Yimn^n and a 
local supply of foreign articles from Chung Clung, At this capital,, 
the route from Pekin joins the grand route from Szchuan to Lassa, 
the jurisdiction of the viceroy extending to Bathang and nominally to 
the Tibetan capital, Lassa. 

I have described Chung Ching, the great central trade mart of 
Western China, and the route from this to the capital of Szchuan 
which runs through the richest part of the province, and in doing sOj 
I should have mentioned that at Ludzow, a large city some 5 days’ 
journey above Chung Ching, there is an enormous trade in Salt and 
Lead, the former finding a market at Chung Ching principally, and 
the latter at Kiateng ; the cities of Wootung Ohow-che-wachin and 
Kiateng on the Min and Kung-yar-chen, on the Tar-tow-ho, about 50 
miles above the latter city forming the outlets by which the silk, wax, 
tobacco and sugar of this rich part of the province find their way to 
Chung Ching. 
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■ Previous to the Mahomedau war wHcli brolce out in Yunndii some 
14 years since, an enormous trade was carried on between Burmali and 
Taili, the present Mabomedan capital of that province. Starting from 
Bbarao on the Irrawadi river, hundreds of caravans consisting of 
thousands of mules laden with raw cotton and cotton piece-goods 
annually found their way to ' Taili, but until within the last S years 
that trade has been entirely destroyed ; since then, however, a fair trade • 
has sprung up, receiving but a slight check in the beginning of the 
year 1868, owing to a civil war, which broke out amongst the wild 
tribes on the borders inhabiting the hill country which forms the 
boundary between Tunn4n and Burmah. This route in influencing 
the trade of Western China will soon become a serious rival to tlie 
trade at present existing between the eastern sea-ports and Szchuan, 
and can only he successfully combated by the opening of Cliung Ching 
as a port to which steamers may run ; but, in the event of steamers 
plying to Olinng Ching, Burmah can never hope to influence the 
trade of Szchuan. Considering the great wealth of Szchuan, it is but 
natural to suppose that the appearance of the country and people, 
would indicate in some measure its prosperity, but beyond the luxuri- 
ant crops always to be seen throughout the year, such is far from 
being the case j even in the most thriving districts of Chung-ching, and 
Ohentn, every city shows dilapidated and ruined walls. Their public 
buildings, such as temples, theatres, massive gateways and yamuns, 
originally built in magnificent architectural style and ornamented in 
a manner indicating the most lavish expenditure, all show decay and 
neglect ; even the costly and massive stone archways, built over high- 
roads by virtuous widows as a memorial of tbeir departed husbands' 
goodness, are in decay and suffering fvom neglect, as though they, 
like every other thing of beauty in China, were works of another 
people. As a rule, the inhabitants appear little better off in a worldly 
point of view, than those of other provinces, and like the people of 
the Eastern lands, they are but a sad reflection of an utterly cor- 
rupt government. Bribery and falsehood have usurped the seat of 
truth and justice among them, a perfection of subtlety is the highest 
S£i^;af their education and reason, a monstrous self.pride and selfish- 
ness have long since destroyed that sympathetic feeling, which binds 
man to his follow, and strengthens a people against the injustice of a 
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tyranaical government. Tiie frigh.tfnl extortion and absolute power 
of the mandarins, and their satellites, have broken their spirit so com- 
pletely, that they have become utterly indifferent to the fate of their 
country. And lastly the curse of opium and religious superstition has 
brought them to a condition, the contemplation of which is truly 
lamentable. So conspicuous is the general aspect of ruin throughout 
the province, that I felt it at all times sad to realize the fact, that I was 
travelling amongst a people, the works of wliose forefathers only stand 
to mark the decay of their progeny, and the gradual decline of the great 
Chinese Empire. China of to-day is hut the remnant of a past age. 
The cause of internal decay hangs heavy over her ; she is but the 
expiring embers of a once bright and beautiful fire. Shall the spark 
of truth and knowledge that is required to rekindle her into bright- 
ness come from the West ? Let the great nations that at present 
busy themselves so much about her welfare, consider this ques- 
tion, for of a truth — the saving of China from Imself — ^is no easy 
matter to be accomplished ! 

The cultivation of opium in Ghma Las of late become such a serious 
question in connection with the demand dor the Indian drug, that a 
few remarks on this subject may not be considered out of place here. 

Hiic in his work on China makes little or no reference to the culti- 
vation of opium, and a Beverend Father who resided in Szchuaii for 
thirty years assured me, that when he first visited that province, and for 
many years after, the growth of opium was unknown, and until of late 
years, Szchuan has depended on Yunndu and India for its supidy. The 
Mahomedaii war cut off supplies from Yunnan, which opium is more 
highly esteemed tlian either the foreign drug, or that produced in 
Szchuan, and when this supply failed about twelve years since, it 
caused a greater demand for the foreign drug, and consequently an in- 
creased price, which soon had the effect of increasing the cultivation 
of the drug in Szchuan, until at this moment it forms with sugar, 
rice and tobacco, the principal cultivation of the province. 

The present extensive cultivation of the drug in Szchuan, and the 
revival of cultivation in Yuiin^u during the last four or five years, 
may probably account for the sudden decrease in demand for the 
Lillian drug in Western China. 
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His Excellency, the Nepalese ambassador brought with him to 
Chentu several hundred boxes of Indian opium, which he was unable 
to dispose of, save a few boxes bought by Chung Ohing merchants for 
shipment to Hankow, and I believe that I was rightly informed that 
the people dislike the Indian drug on account of its great strength. 
Chinese Mandarins, coining from Lassa, invariably bring opium with 
them into China, purchasing it of the Nepalese merchants coming 
from Khatmandoo, and disposing of it to Chung Ching merchants 
who, I presume, find a market for it east of Bzchuan. 

Joining at Chentu, the great highway to Tibet, and travelling 
west three days through the plain of Szchuan, Yarchu city is reached ; 
the soil of the plain is most prolific, yielding annually two crops of sugar 
and rice, Beyond Yarchu for two or three days, the road leads through 
a beautiful hilly country, very rich in iron and copper, while from 
this point crossing the Yangiiin range of mountains to the Tar-tow- 
ho, the country gradually becomes a wiki and sterile chaos of large 
peaked mountains, yielding to the inhabitants of this wretched coun- 
try scanty crops of potatoes and Indian corn, upon which they 
principally subsist. Crossing the Tar-tow-ho at Ludinchow by means 
of a chain suspension bridge, 340 yards span, built about 80 years 
since, three days travelling in a north west direction along frightful pre- 
cipices, brings the traveller to Tontseaiiloo, the border town of Tibet. — ■ 
Here, as for the past three days, he finds himself amongst a different 
people, while the climate has changed to excessive cold, the surroun- 
ding hills being covered with snow for eight months during the year. 

Up to this point, chairs are used as a means of conveyance, but 
before the traveller can prosecute his journey into Tibet, he must 
purchase mules, tents, watch-dogs, and a ten days’ supply of food for 
himself and cattle. Thus equipped, he leaves Tontseanloo and in 
two days crosses the Jeddo range of mountains; but how different 
to the peaked masses of limestone in the neighbourhood of Tar-tow-ho 
are these mountains I For the first day the country is nothing but huge 
granite boulders as far as the eye can reach, hut next day, on arriving 
at- the summit of the range, every thing is changed before him, there 
is a sea of high grassy ranges, without a vestige of a tree^— large herds . 
of yaM and sheep dot the sides of the mountains in blaokjaud white 
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patches, — ^the wild, still grandeur of such a scene is an ample reward 
lor the heavy and toilsome ascent. Continuing on through these 
ranges occasionally descending into valleys covered with yellow and 
white pine forests, in eight days the Tibetan town of Lithang is reached, 
situated on a very high plateau, so high that the traveller finds breath- 
ing very difEciilt, and after resting a day to recruit his larder with butter 
and flour, he is glad to leave Lithang with its gilded monasteries, con- 
taining about 3500 Ltoas; and for the next ten days he travels through 
a fearful CO untry of snowymountains, the lower ranges of a bare limestone- 
like formation, the higher peaks covered with perpetual snow, tower- 
ing into* the heavens to an enormous height. During these fatiguing 
ten days, he crosses the Sambar and Taso snowy mountains and at 
the western foot of the latter, in a beautiful fertile valley, reaches 
Bathang, a Tibetan town, like Lithang famous for its Lama monas- 
teries. 

Bathang is the last town of importance in the eastern king- 
dom of Tibet which is nominally subject to China ; there is a Chinese 
mandarin here who, in concert with the Ltoas, guards the borders 
most zealously against the intrusions of outsiders. Thus far from 
Ohentu the Szchuan Capital, we have travelled the grand highway 
leading from China to Lassa the capital of Tibet, and it is by this 
route, that some three or four million pounds of tea are annually sent to 
Lassa from the district of Yarchu. The tea of a very coai*se description 
is carried on pack saddles by yaks and mules to Lassa, a journey 
occupying about four months. 

From Bathang there is another route which leads to Assam, un- 
travelled as yet by Europeans. — 

- Before the Mahomedan war cast its gloom over the fertile province of 
:Yunn^n, and while the hundreds of trading caravans annually trav^ed 
between Bhamd on the Irrawadi and Talifoo, the present Mahomedan ca- 
pital of that province, they created a trade, the fame whereof has lived till 
this day, and the revival of which should form, if not the first, at least 
the second most important (Question occupying the commercial mind, of 
England to-day. This q^uestion has already received so much attention, 
that I need not observe that, while it will confer immense benefit on tbe 
British possessions in Burma, if re-opened, it cannot be of immediate 
importance to our Indian possessions, and deep in this conviction I have 
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been engaged for the last year in seeking a route by wliicli India and 
Assam could comimmicate more directly with China. That such' a 
route does exist^. I have ascertained, namely, from Bathang to Zy-yu, 
a Tibetan town at the foot of the Himalayas on the east, thence cross- 
ing the mountains to Sudyu on the Brahmaputra, a distance alto- 
gether of 180 miles, or thereabouts. ' This route leaving Bathang leads 
south-west crossing the Kinchar Kiang, Lantsan-kiaiig and Now- 
Kiang rivers, to the Tibetan monastery of Bonga, thence north-west 
to the Tibetan village of Song-iiga, Kui-dzong in the south Pomi 
country, and thence west a few days to Zy-yu. (The Pomi country 
alluded to is part of a province of Tibet, subject to the government 
of Lassa, the northern half being only religiously dependent 6n the 
Grand L^ma). The road is travelled by mules carrying cargo, and 
occupies some twenty days between Zy-yu and Bathang, hut at this 
moment from the warlike nature of the Mishmi tribes, and the fear 
entertained by the Lamas and people of Tibet for foreigners, it pre- 
sents many difficulties to peaceful intercourse, while the severe climate 
will probably confine communication to eight months during the year, 
Of this, however, I am not certain, nor am I certain that this route has 
not been travelled by the Catholic Missionaries in earlier years. 

I have spoken of the river Yang-tzu as the great trade artery of 
China, and will conclude these notes with a few remarks on its great 
annual rise and fall. 

The original cause of the summer floods which annually deluge the 
plain of Hoopeh, Nganliwei and Kiang-tzn, forming the valley of the 
Lower Yang-tzu, takes rank amongst the first scientific problems yet to 
be solved by western energy and learning. 

That the snows and rains of the country drained by tbe Yar-loong- 
kiaiig and Kin- char- kiang, influejice the rise of the Yang-tzu, is without 
doubt, hut that they are the sole cause of the fioods, appears doubtful. 

While travelling from Wei-si in Yunnan towards Chung-clung through 
Bathang, Tatseanloo and the Tar-tow-ho country, I everywhere en- 
countered flioods and signs of fl.oods, the like of which, so the people told 
me, had not been known for twenty years. Part of the town of Artenze 
on the northern border of Yunnan had been washed away, and many 
parts of the road which I had travelled in May and June had become 
channels for terrific mouutaiu torrents, and to the east of Tatseanloo 
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we passed the sites of numerous villages that had been washed away 
entirely ; yet on striking the Yang-tzu at Swifoo in October, I was 
astonished to find the river had been three feet below its last year’s 
level, though it was higher for the time of the year than last year. 
The rains which caused such unusual destruction in the country I have 
alluded to, commenced in June, and vsubsided towards the end of 
July, or beginning of August, so that the waters in the plains, which 
were higher for the time of year, than has been known 
for a long time, couIa^'Carcely have been influenced by the rains of the 
mountains, which had subsla^uhy^the middle of August, and thus I 
am led to infer that the cause of trre^ floods in the plains is purely 
local ; perhaps the Tung-ting Lake and tij^an RWer are the great 
feeders of the lower Yang-tzu. 


A long discussion followed the read^'^f this paper. 

Col. Thuiilier drew the attention^ the meeting to a few of the 
most interesting points in the acejp which Mr, Cooper has given 
of his exploration of Western These researches are most 

valuable not only in a commei^f point of view, but also as beai’ing 
upon the geography of the co^^- He (Col. Th.) considered it the 
duty of every one, who had followed the explorations of former travellers 
in the same parts of the c^ui^y? to remind Mr. Cooper of the perilous and 
dangerous nature of thPfoute which he had selected for his further 
explorations. Howd§r, Mr. Cooper’s experience in those districts, 
was no doubt an e^ensive one, as clearly shewn by his travels, and he 
(Col. Th.) desir^to express the hope that Mr. Cooper will be able, 
in spite of " all «e enormous difficulties, to enlarge in every respect 
our knowled^W^that country. 

^ , Col, Tjhr^Rged to propose that the special thanks of the meeting 
by give^^^fe* Cooper for his very interesting account of his travels, 
and expression of their best wishes for the success of his further 

lotions. 

pir. Anderson in seconding Col. Thuillier’s proposition, wished to ask 
P.' Cooper, if he had obtained any information regarding the sources of 
J'the Irrawadi. Dr. A. put this question because he had made special 
inquiries during his stay at Bhaino regarding the upper course of 
that river, and had been informed that the largest branch rans in a 
north-easterly direction. Oapt. Wilcox saw, from the Patkoi range, 
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what he believed to be the Irrawadi, and deBCvibed it as an insignificant 
stream. Dr. A\ sinformant, however, described the eastern branch as 
a large river, running between high banks, and the western as a 
smaller one. Dr. A. was inclined to believe that what Wilcox saw was 
merely this branch, and not the main stream which most probably 
rises far to the north of Capt. Wilcox's position. 

While at Momein Dr. A. also made particular enquiries regarding 
the size of the Salween, the conrse of which was indicatedjbjj^^h^f^ 
Saychan range of hills, abont 15 to 20 miles frp)?tr^5f^ein. The in-^ 
formation was to the effect that the -^fTerwas a very small stream. 
The Camhoja, however, was A^escribed as a broad and deep river 
between high'llnijreoijyt^as banks, and tbe Pekin highway is said 
to cut it by a chain susp.' a bridge. The Salveon thus not stretch- 
ing so far to the north, a, 'isually represented on our maps, it is 
possible that the large strea. heard of by Mr. Cooper, may have 
been the eastern branches ol ',i'e Irrawadi. Mr. Cooper’s opinion on 
this subject, Dr. A. thought, wc Hd be very valuable. 

Col. Tb. B proposition was favoi^Nj^y responded to by the meeting, 
Mr. Cameron made a few obst Vtions regarding the people of 
Eastern Assam ; he believed that felling in those districts is 
most dangerous, especially in the oounti^'^of the Mishmi tribes. 

Mr. Cooper said that he had no dire%^servation, or reliable in- 
formation, as to the upper conrse and the ^^s of the Irrawadi, but 
he himself was of opinion, that its sources lie mnc.%rther to north, than 
they are usually indicated on our maps. On a srn^ route map, which 
he (Mr. Cooper) had lately prepared, he marked \e course of the 
Irrawadi much above the latitude of the Patkoi range , towards the 
Nortli, coming from Eastern Tibet. 

Mr. Cooper thanked the meeting for the kind reception and encour- 
agement which he had received, and said that he is ready and pre- 
pared to meet any difficulties, and undergo any hardships to do 
justice to the task, which he had undertaken, 

Col. ThuilKer considered the discovery of tbe sources of the Irrawadi 
and Brdhmaputra as one of the greatest geographical problems of 
the present time, but thought that Mr. Cooper’s object was not exactly 
the discovery of the sources of rivers, but simply the opening of a 
direct route from India to Western China. He (Col. Th.) also stated 
for the information of the meeting that the pandits, trained by the 
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Trigonometrical Survey are at the present engaged in those par*ts of 
Tibet, and he doubted not tliat they will bidng ns ultimately a great 
deal of the information re<iuired on those geographical problems. 

Dr. Anderson said that he had put the question as one of general 
interest, to elicit information on the suhj ect ; he himself held no 
opinion one way or another regarding the supposed relation of the 
Tsampo and the Brahmaputra. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Phear referred to the symmetry and the parallel 
structure of the mountain-ranges in their north-southern extensions, 
as exhibited on the map, and ashed what the average height of these 
mountains in those districts of Western China was. He thought, that 
considering the great elevation of the country from which the Irrawadi 
comes, the river must either pass through a very deep gorge, or he a 
succession of great falls, 

Mr, Cooper thought the elevation of the mountains, through which 
the Irrawadi hows, to he about 7,000 feet. 

Dr. Anderson observed that the average height of the hill-ranges 
south of Bhamd was 5,000 feet, although some of the peaks were as 
much as 7,000 feet. 

The President, in closing the discussion in which the Hon^ble 
Mr. Phear, Dr. Anderson, Mr. Cooper, and several other gentle- 
men took part, observed that the- proposition brought forward by 
Col. Tlmillier had been already so well responded to by the meeting, 
that it would be unnecessary to put it in any more formal way from 
tbe ebair. He (the Pres.) repeated the thanks and the good wishes of 
the Society, and joined in the general expression of hope that Mr. 
Cooper’s explorations might be followed by that success which his 
untiring zeal, courage and perseverance in prosecuting liis object fully 
entitled him to expect. Considering the problem which Mr. Cooper had 
placed before him, — the opening of a direct communication betweea 
India and China and Central Asia, — the President thought that the 
shortest route should be examined before any other were selected. 

III . — Contribution towards the Jcnowhdge of Indian Arach7mdea ; 
by De. P. Stoliozka, (Abstract), 

The author observed that few branches of Zoology had received in 
India so little attention as the study of the Arachnoidea, They un- 
fortunately belonged to one of those classes of animals against which 
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people seem to have a natural horror of feeling, when they come in 
contact with them. No doubt the dark places which some inhabit and 
tlie dangerous bite of others, have brought down this contempt upon the 
whole class. And still there are few animals more important and use- 
ful in the economy of nature, where an adequate balance between 
all classes of beings must exist, than the Arachnids. They only live 
upon insects, and destroy a very large number of some, which do much 
damage and harm to other animal and vegetable life. Indeed, when 
we look upon their occasionally fantastic forms, there is not much more 
variety that imagination could invent, than we meet among the 
; nnd as regards variations of shade, tasteful distribu- 
tion and brilHanoy of colours, they do not remain much behind the 
beauties of nature, the birds and butterflies. 

It was at first the intention of the author of this paper only to 
collect materials for a monograph of the Indian ScoEPioNiniE, because 
they are better known to most people than the spiders which, being 
generally harmless, are as a rule passed by unnoticed. The materials 
for such a monograph, which ought to give a sufficiently perfect 
account of the group, are, however, only gradually forthcoming, hut 
with the aid of friends, it is to be hoped that the work can soon be 
brought to a conclusion. 

Meanwhile, a large number of other Arachnoidea has been collected, 
and among them some are very interesting forms, new to science ; out 
of these the author had made a selection of species, representing some 
of the principal divisions, or tribes, of the class. The species are de- 
scribed with nil the necessary details, and of all of them the required 
illustrations will be given. The object of this arrangement is princi- 
pally to direct attention to the variety of forms, and to aid those 
who may feel inducement to take an interest in the study of 
Arachnoidea. It hardly needs to be repeated that few other branches 
of Indian Zoology offer such a large number of interestiug novelties 
to one who wishes to assist in the study and revelation of the animal 
forms surrounding us. 

The species described in the present paper are QagreUa signata and 
atrata; G aleodes orientalis ; Telyjphonus Assamensis ; Tliomisus yugiliSj 
Th. elongatuSy Tk.Peelianus; Gastracantha Oanningensis ; PEetagra^ 
cilis ^ Tetragiiatha ifidescens ; Nejghila anguBtata ; (Argyc^es) 
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siellata^ JEJjp, {Arg.) mammillaris; JSp, Brahminica^ Mrmtula; 
Bolomedes longimamos; JSersilia Oahicttensis ; Sjpliasus viridanus, 
Sgli. shnilaris; and Bcgtodes ^ro^ingm. 

The reading of Capt. Fryer’s Contribution to Peljigic Molliisca” and 
Br. Meredith’s Topographical features of Assam/^ was postponecL 
The President announced the new elections and the meeting separated. 

Libhaky. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
last meeting held in April, 1869. 

Prese?itaiio72S, 

(ISTamos o£ donors in capitals.) 

Bulletin dela Societede Geographic, January, 1869 .— Thb Geooea- 
MiOAL Society oe Paris. 

Bijdragentot de Ta^Manden Vekenkunde van Nederlaadisch Indie 
Tvvcede deel, 2nd en 3rd stuk; Berde Beel, 1st en 2nd stuk.— T ct 
Society. 

Proceedings of the Eoyal Society, VoL XVL No. 108 .— The 
Boyar Society oe Lohdoh. 

Proceedings of the Geographical Society Vol. XBL No. 1.— The 
Boyar Ghocraphxoal Society oe Londoh. 

Bahasya Sandarbha, Vol T. No. 51 .— Tee Editor. 

Bas Achtzehnte Kapitel des WendicMd ; by Br. M. Haug.— The 

Author. 

Maleisch Leesboclc, door H, N. Van der Tank.— Tub AUTnoB. 
Diseonrs Prononce a 1’ Ouvertnre du Oours do Oocliinchinois ; par 
Abel des Micliels.— The authob. 

Keport on tbe Administration of Mysore 1867-68.-Thb aovBim- 

mbnt oe Bengab. ■ . . 

Ditto on the Administration of the North Western Provmces for 

1867-68.— The same. _ , „ t 

Annual Eeport on the Administration of the Province of British 

Burma for 1867-68.— The same. 

Ammal Report on the Operations of the Post Office of India for 
1867-88. — The same. 

Eeport on the Administration of the Hyderabad assigned district 
for 1867-68.— The same. 
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Annual EejDorfc on tlie Administration of the Madras Presidency of 
1867-68. — The same, 

Eeport on tlie Administration of the Panjab and its Pependencies 
for 1867-68. — The same. 

Eeport on the Administration of Ooorg, for the 1867-68. — The 
same. 

Selections from the Eecords of Government hTorth Western Pro- 
vinces 2nd Series Yols. I. No. 3, 4. — The Govbrnmnt Noimi Wdst- 

RRN PROVINCES, 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Pal^eontologia Indica, 
Yol. Y. 7-— 10. — The Government oe India, Home Department. 

Punjab Plants, comprising Botanical and Yernacular names, and 
uses of the most of the trees, shrubs and herbs of economical value, 
growing within the Province.— Pubdio Works Department, Punjab. 

Pitrcliase, 

The Yisimu Parana YoL IV. ; by H. H. Wilson. 

Calcutta Eeview for Ai^ril, 1869. 

Comptes Eendus Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, 1869. 

Journal des Savants, December, 1868 and January, 1869. 

The Ibis Yol. Y. No. 17. 

Eevue Linguistique, Tom. 2iicl Pas. HI. 

Keviie Arch^ologique No. 2, 1869. 

Eevue des Deux Mondes, from to 1st Pebraary 16th Pebnmry, 1869. 

Exchange. 

The Athenwum for Decemher, 1868, and January, 1869. 
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The Monthly Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 
2nd instant at 9 o'clock u. m. 

T. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced — 

1. Prom Mr. A. M. Cameron— A copy of a lecture on Persian 
Poetry and Romantic Poets of Persia. 

2. From the Government of India, in the Foreign Department — 
A copy of a Journey to Kashgar, in 1858, by Capt. Valikhanof, 
translated hy Mr. R. Michell. 

3. From Mr. H. von Schlagintweit-SakiinlinsH — New data 
regarding the death of A. von Schlagintweit, (Extract from the reports 
of the mathematical and physical class of the Bavarian Academy of 
Science, Miinchen, 1869). 

Mr. H. von Schlagintweit states that, from information which 
he received last autumn from a Musalman servant, named Ab- 
dullah of XJrnritsur, he had been able to ascertain much more 
accurately the date of the death of his unfortunate brother, than it 
had been possible to do from previous dates. Abdullah writes that 
Mr. Adolph V. SclilagintweiPs camp was attacked by Yali Khin in 
front of the city of Kdshgar, and that the traveller fell in the struggle, 
Abdullah was thrown in prison, and the next day he observed the 
new moon of the Muhavram. He further states that the day on which 
h e was imprisoned was a Ohah^r-shamhih, or a Wednesday. From 
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these and some other circumstances Mr. H. von Schlagintweit con- 
cludes that Lis brother Adolph fell in the morning hours of the 26th 
August, 1857. 

4. Prom M. Oantoplier, Esq., two copper coins of Antoninus 
Pius and Galba, taken out of a snaall lake in the vicinity of Tournay, 
in the south of Belgium, and presented to Mr.' Cantopher by the 
Curator of the Archaeological Museum of the Jesuit's College in that 
city. 

On the motion of the President, the thanks of the Society were 
voted to Mr. Cantopher. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last . 
meeting were balloted for, and elected ordinary members, — 

J. Schroeder, Esq. 

J. Leupolt, Esq., 0. S. 

F. W. Rawlin, Esq., B. C. S. 

Bdbu Udayachanda Batta, Purulia. 

W. C. Bonnerji, Esq. 

The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at the next 
meeting. 

Lieixt. J. 0. Ross, R. E., proposed by Mr. A. Oadell, 0. S., seconded 
by Mr. W. Irwine. 

A. V. Nursing Rao, Esq., Yizagapatam, proposed by Mr. Bloch- 
mann, seconded by Br. Stolic 2 :ka. 

0. J. Lyall, Esq,, Balandshahar, proposed by Mr. Blochmaim, 
seconded by Br. Stoliezka. 

Robert Gordon, Esq., 0. E., Henzadag, Burma, proposed by Br. J. 
Anderson, seconded by Mr. H. Blochmann. 

5. Pell, Esq., proposed by Br. Stoliezka, seconded by G. Nevill, Esq. 

A. M. Markham, Esq,, 0. S,, proposed by Capt. A. D. Vanrenen, 

seconded by Col. Gastrell. 

J. Coates, Esq., M. B., proposed by H. B. Medlicott, Esq., seconded 
by Br. T. Oldham. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw 
from the Society : Capt. W. J. W. Muir, A. E. Russell, Esq., 0. S. 

The President communicated the following letters, addressed from 
the Secretary to the Government of the Punjab to the Superintendent 
of the Geological Sxirvey of India. 
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€o'jgy of a letter from Offg, Deguty Oommissioner, Bunnoo^ to Offg. Oom- 

missioner and Superintendent^ Berajat Bivision^ No, 135, dated 

mil March, 1868. 

In reply to Ms No. 75, dated 8 tli instant, forwarding for report, 
copy of No. 1289, dated 3rd instant, from Secretary to Financial 
Commissioner, Punjab, lias tlie honor to report as follows : 

2. The earthq[uake which occurred here during the night of 
November 10th last caused the moisture, which generally lies at 
a depth of about 2 feet beneath the surface, to rise to about 6 inches 
from the surface. This phenomenon was general throughout all the 
light sandy tracts of Murwut. In conseipience of it numbers of 
villagers who, on account of the drought, had for the time deserted 
their villages, returned, and, with those who had remained, at once 
commenced ploughing and sowing for Rubbee. 

8. Undersigned was in Murwut himself shortly after, and him- 
self tested the truth of the reports which had spread throughout the 
district. The sandy surface of the soil exhibited its usual dry 
parched appearance, but on scraping the surface a little, the moisture 
was at once rendered apparent. The rise in the level of the moisture 
can only be attributed to the earthquake, as the day before it took 
place the moisture lay at its usual depth below the surface, and on 
the morning after the earthquake it had everywhere risen from 1 
foot to 18 inches above its usual level. 

Note hy E. Egerton, Esquire, Einancial Commissioner, Fanjah, 

The report regarding the effects of the eaithquake in Bunnoo on 
moistening the soil, which appeared in the newspaper lately quoted 
from Bombay Gazette, I think, seemed to me a repetition of the 
reports which were prevalent there in November to the same effect, 
and whicli came up again from Bombay after 3 months, as if the 
news was fresh. 

When I was in Bunnoo in November, there was a rumour that the 
soil of Murwut had been rendered moist by the earthquake which 
had recently occurred, and that the people had been able to sow 
their spring crops though no rain had fallen. I asked about this 
from the people at Lukkee in Murwut, and they said that no such 
effect had been really produced by an earthquake, but that people 
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had sown tlieir spring crops, though there had been no rain, "because 
the time for sowing was nearly past, and they were afraid of losing 
their crop if they did not sow. On hearing this, which seemed to 
me a rational explanation, I did not make any further enquiry. Mr, 
Thorburn mentioned that the report had been prevalent, but did not 
say bow it arose. There was an earthquake certainly, and the spring 
crops in Murwut were largely sown though no rain fell. It was 
not difficult to invent the fact of unusual moisture having been 
developed by the earthquake. 

Had there been any very general or perceptible moisture of the 
ground really developed by tbe earthquake, I am sure, I should have 
heard of it in my journey through the Bunnoo district, 

It is just possible that there may have been another earthquake 
attended by such a phenomenon recently, but as I have heard quite 
lately from Colonel Grrahaxn, Mr. Thorbiirn, and Mr, Priestly, who 
none of them mention it, and as the report on the weather and the 
crops up to 21st Pehruary have not noticed it, I think that the earth- 
quake of November must be that alluded to. 

The following commiinicatioiis were read — 

J. A contribution to om hnoioleige of Felagic Mollusca ; by Qwyt, 

G, E. Fryeb, Madras Staff Gorjys^— communicated by Dr, Stoliczka 
{Ad)Htract\ 

The paper contains a summary of observations made during two 
voyages from England to India vi^ the Cape of Good Hope, Oapt, 

Pryer first gives a general account of the organisation of Ftero;pods, 
then comments on their habits and mode of life, and on the geo- 
graphical distribution. A table shewing this distribution is added, and 
also a map on which the localities are marked, with the number of 
species captured at each of them. In the present communica- 
tion Capt. Pryer treats only of the Thecosomata which are fur- 
nished with an external though very thin shell. The author found 
23 species in the Atlantic Ocean, 23 in the Indian, 11 in the Southern, 
and 11 in the Bay of Bengal A few species appear to be peculiar to 
each of these oceans. The map shews that comparatively the largest 
number of specimens was obtained south and south-east of Ceylon, 

The species Eyalea tridenMa (var, Forskalii), E, temoh^mchia md ** 
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JE, qffinis^ wliich by some authors were considered to be identical, 
are believed by the author to be distinct, and figures of the shells and 
animals are given. In conclusion Capt, Fryer appends directions for 
collecting these interesting animals during sea voyages. 

Mr. Baxter bore testimony to the very great accuracy and care, 
evinced by Capt. Fryer, in his paper, particularly as to tlie times of 
the appearance and disappearance of this very interesting class of 
Molluscs. He took the opportunity of dissenting from the placing 
H. teniohrancJiia as a distinct species, believing it would prove to be a 
variety of M, tiddcntata ; the absence of specimens was a great bar to 
a correct conclusion. E. 'omtcronata^ although described by Quoy and 
Gaimard, was entirely ignored by Bang and Souleyct. * 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Capt. Fryer for his 
interesting contribution, 

II.' — Notes on the togoyraphical features of Assam ^ and their indica-^ 
tions ; by J. Mebedith, M. B. (^Abstract), 

Hr. Meredith proposes to explain the formation of the valley of 
Assam by the well-known theoretic geological hypothesis of the con- 
traction of the earth’s surface, this being, Dr. M. says, the chief cause 
of depressions and elevations. Dr, M. thinks that there are indications 
of glacial action at Bishnath-Dolpore and at Tezpore, similar to those 
which Prof. Agassiz has recorded as occurring in Brazil. Dr. M. 
gives then an elementary explanation of certain ravines and swampy^ 
places, called Eoolahs and Feetanies by the natives of Assam. He 
also says that a good deal of the niievenness and disturbances of the 
ground are due to seismic action. 

During the reading of the paper, Dr. Stoliczka observed, regarding 
Prof. Agassiz’ explanation of the formation of the Amazon valley by 
glacial action, that a short time ago he had received information from 
Mr. W. Gahb to the effect, that marine shells had been found in those 
clayey beds which were supposed by Prof. Agassiz to be the result of 
glacial action. This occurrence of marine fossils clearly shews, that at 
least some portion of these deposits is of marine origin. 

Mr. H. B. Medlicott stated that the rocks at Tezpore which Dr. 
Meredith most likely supposes to be moraines, are rocks in situ, and 
that he (Mr. Medlicott) has not observed on them any glacial action 
about Tezpore, nor in any other parts of Assam. 
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JXI, — The District of Ludhii/ anally by T. W. H. Tolbobt, Esq., 0, S., — 
communicated hy Mr, Bloohmann, {Ahstraci), 

This paper on the District of Lildhiydnah is divided into two parts — 
ly on the Natural features ; and % on the History of the District. 
The former part is chiefly botanical. The latter touches on the 
history of Mdchiwarah, Tihdrah, and the town of Liidhiydnah which 
before and during the times of the Moghuls, belonged to the Sirlcdr of 
Sarhindy or Sahrind, The sketch of the history of the district is con- 
tinued to the present age. 

Mr. Tolbert’s paper is full of original information regarding the 
superstitions 'and the yuru worship of the people ; their reverence for 
the famous Shaikh ’Abdul Qadir of GriMn (a Persian province near 
the Caspian Sea), and for Sakki Sarwar. The numerous biographies 
of Indian saints which we possess, say nothing of the latter j for the 
history of the former, the Asiatic Society of Bengal possesses several 
biographies in MS. 

The author also gives a list of words and phrases illustrative of the 
Lddhiy^nah dialect, and closes with a description of the ruins of 
Sarhincl and Payil. 

(The paper is in type, and will fonn the concluding portion of No. 
2 of the Philological Part of the Journal, which will he issued next 
week,) 

Mr. Tolbort has also presented to the Society three Bactrian copper 
coins y twenty-two copper coins, chiefly of the reign of ’AMucldin i 
Khilji ; a Ohahdryosliah Jaldlahy or sq^uare rupee of Akbar, struck in 
990 5 and a most excellent silver coin of ’AMuddin i Khilji, struck in 
A. H. 710, or A. D. 1310, The latter has been described by Marsden 
(p. 530) ; but his reading seems somewhat doubtful. The part of the 
margin of Mr. Tolbort’s specimen containing the name of the mint 
is almost entirely out away ; but it shews traces of the word 
hazraty and was therefore struck at DihK. For Marsden’s 
hdzihil-qazziyyaiUy I read hazfihil fizzatUy or jjAii 

Mzihil-fizziyyatiiy which means this siher coin, * The word qazziyyali 
has no sense. My reading is confirmed by the fact that only silver 
coins of ’Aldiiddm contain this phrase. Marsden’s plates shew that 
’Alauddin’s gold coins bear, with the exception of these two words,, 
the same inscription as the silver coins. 
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Other silver coins of 'Alduddin are, according to Marsden from a 
mint of an nnascertained city, the name of which seems to commence 
with the character following the term This may be 

fcUj Baldah i Sarhind, 

lY . — Note on the fall of a Meteorite at Jullunder^ in April A, D, 

1621, according to the Ifbdlndmahi Jalidngiri; by H. BnocH- 

MANN, Esq. 

At this time {BaKhddhliir 1030, or March — April 1021) a di*ead- 
fnl explosion was heard in a village near Jullunder (Jjilandhar). The 
explosion proceeded from the east, and was so treniendons, that the 
inhabitants of the place were in the greatest anxiety for their lives. 
While the noise was going on, a lightning-like lustre shot along the 
heaven, and descended to the earth, when it disappeared. It took 
some time before the inhabitants recovered from their fright, and 
regained their composurA They sent a courier to Muhammad Sa’Id, 
the Collector of Jullunder, and informed him of the event. The Col- 
lector at once mounted a horse, and came to the spot. He fonnd 
that the ground to about ten to twelve yards square looked as if 
burned, and the soil was still quite hot. Muhammad Sa’id then 
ordered to dig up the burnt gi'ound. The deeper they dug, the 
hotter and crisper the earth became, till they alighted on a hot lump of 
iron, which was so hot, that it seemed to have come that veiy moment 
out of the oven- When it got cooler, the Collector took it home, put it 
into a bag, sealed it up, and sent it to Court. His Majesty [Jalidngir] 
called Ustcid Ddud^ who was well known in those days for the 
excellent sword-blades which he made, and gave him the order to 
make the lump into a sword, a dagger and a knife. The armourer then 
reported that the iron would not stand under the iiammer, but crumb- 
led to pieces ; but he could mix it with pure and faultless iron. Thig 
His Majesty ordered him to do. He then took three parts of meteoric 
iron (dhan i larg,^ lightning-iron) to one part of common iron, mixed 
them together, and made of it two swords, one dagger, and one 
knife, which he laid before His Majesty. After being mixed with the 
other iron, the meteoric iron exhibited the same grain as is observed 
in lAmiani and Southern [Indian] swords. You could bend the 
swords, and not a trace of the bending would remain. When the 
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cutting power of these swords was compared with that of other 
swords, they stood at the very head of all swordsd’ 

The Tuzuh i Jalidngiri (p. 329) — from which this account, as 
everything else, was copied by the author of the Iq[bMnaiiiah — states 
that the burned ground measured 10 to 12 gaz^ not cubits^ and that 
tlie weight of the meteorite was 160 tolahs. The two swords received 
the name of SliamsJier i q&ti^ (cutting sword), and Shamsher i harq- 
drisU, (lightningmatured sword.) 

Regarding the time of the fall, the Tuzuh i JaMnyiH says that 
it took place on the 30th Tanmrdin (Akbar’s Era) in the morning. 
The Iqhdlnd/muh and the Tuzuh state that the 1st Farwardin cor- 
responded to Monday the 27th MaW tddhhir 1030, A. H. 

Now the first Mnharram (New Year’s Day) 1030 fell, according to 
Prhisep’s Tables, on Thursday the 16th November, 1620 ; and as the 
27th Eabi* uidkhir is the 116fch day of the year, it would correspond 
to Sunday the 11th March, 1621. But the Tnzuk clearly states that 
the 27th Rabf’ iddkhir was a Monday — wbicb difference arises from 
the fact that Muhammadans reckon the day from sunset to sunset, 
but not, as we do, from midnight to midnight. 

Hence the 1st Farwardin (day-time) corresponds to Monday the 
12th March, 1621; and the 30th Farwardin, the day when the 
meteorite fell, would be Friday, 10th April, 1621, old style. 

The weight of the meteorite is mentioned to have been 160 tolahs, 
Akhar’s tolah = 12 M§,shahs [1 Mhhah = 16-6 grains troy (Useful 
Tables, p. Ill)], = 186 grains. Our tolah weighs 180 grains. 
Hence the meteorite would have weighed nearly 5’271 lbs. troy. 

The President said that in the Catalogue of Meteorites and Fireballs, 
by R. P. Greg, Esq , given in the reports of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science for 1860 (Oxford meeting) this fall is 
noticed under 1620, April 17, Jalindher, Lahore, 7 tbs. (?) weight : 
stated to be an Iron fall ; 1621 ? fell with great light and noise,” 
Notwithstanding the discrepancy in date this is obviously the same fall. 
It is particularly interesting as one of the very few falls of Iron which 
have been actually observed, and perhaps the only authentic fall of a 
meteoric iron in India. From the fact stated that the mass when worked 
by the blacksmith ^ crumbled to pieces under the hammer it is pro- 
bable that there was some admixture of stony matter with the iron. 
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The President also said he had received from Colonel Haughton, 
Commissioner of Cooch Behar, a notice of a brilliant meteor, whicli it 
was desirable to record. 

Colonel Hanghton says, (nnder date May 1st.) We had a mag- 
nificent meteor last night (April 30th.) It must, when vertical, I 
think, have crossed between the tail of the Bear, and a bright star 
nearest to it. Its apparent size was about half moon’s semi-diameter ; 
course, at a guess, from the W. N. W. to E. 8. E., colour less brilliant, 
and more greenish than the moon. Time about 7 p. m. 

The most notable fact about it was, that during the last portion of 
its course-, there was a ragged edge of flame— like the corona during 
the eclipse, I should think — from the side opposite to its course.’’ 

y . — Analysis of the Khetree Meteorite.^ loith an account of its fall ; 
hy D, Waldie, Esq., (Abstract), 

The Meteoric stone of which I have made the analysis was sent 
to me a considerable time ago by Mr. W. Stotesbury, of the Topogra- 
phical Survey, Other urgent occupations have prevented me from 
completing it until now. Mr. Stotesbury gives an interesting account 
of the fall, though he is somewhat uncertain of the date : he says, 
February 1867, not far from Khotree in Shekawattee, Bajputana, and 
he himself heard the explosion accompanying the fall, though he did 
not see the stones come to the earth. The stone, submitted to me, 
was similar in appearance to many of the samples in the Indian and 
(Geological Survey’s Museum, a grey mass studded with small metallic 
globules, partly of a light bluish grey colour, partly of a darker grey, 


and with a nearly black crust. 

. The following is an abstract of the analysis — 

Nickel iron containing Cobalt and Chromium, 16'98 

Troilite (Sulphide of iron) with a little Schreiberaite (Phos- 
phide of iron), 5‘44 

Earthy matter soluble in acids, chiefly Silicate of Magnesia 

andiron, 34’69 

Chrome Iron, '63 

Silicates insoluble in acids, chiefly Silicate of Magnesia, 42-36 
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An attempt was made to separate the light-coloured part from the 
dark grey, and a portion of the light-coloured thus obtained free from 
dark,— also a portion of the dark-coloured hut mixed with some of 
the light-coloured. The light-coloured part had the highest specific 
gravity, and contained most metallic iron. It also contained all, or 
almost all, the cohalt along with nickel, while the dark part contained 
only, or almost only, nickel. The insoluble part of the dark-coloured 
portion contained about two-thirds of the chrome iron, the light- 
coloured about one-third. In other respects they were nearly alike, 
both containing about the same proportion of Sulphur and other oon- 
iStitiients. Particulars will be given in the Journal. 

VI . — On the Ancient Go;p]yer Miners of SinghhhiXm ; 
hy V. Ball, Esq., B. A., Geological Survey of India. 

The existence of copper ores and ancient copper mines in the 
district of Singhbhum was first prominently brought to notice by Colonel 
Haughton, who published an account of the mineral resources of 
Singhbhum in the Journal of this Society for the year 1554. The result 
of this communication was, that some Calcutta merchants deputed Dr. 
Emil Stohr to examine the ground, and a Company was formed in 
1857 to work the ore. It is no part of the design of the present 
paper to discuss, or further allude to, the brief and unfortunate history 
of this Company, or of that which, raised on its ruins, met with a 
similar fate. 

During the past season I have been engaged in an examination of 
the portion of country m which the copper-ores occur. Commencing 
to examine the copper-bearing rooks at the foot of the Chota-Nagpore 
plateau and proceeding thence eastwards, I found that at nearly 
every point where. traces of ore occurred there are ancient excava- 
tions. These increasing in size, and being found in every conceivable 
situation, at the tops of hills, in valleys, in. .the thickest • jungles, 
and even in the middle of cultivation where the rocks are obscured 
by ^ superficial deposits. My curiosity . was . aroused . as to who the 
ancient miners could have been, .who have . left such imperishable 
evidence of .their skill. 

Before proceeding to detail the enquiries which I set on foot, and 
the conclusions arrived at, it will be necessary to allude to what, so far 
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as I have been able to ascertain, are the only pnblished opinions oU 
the subject* 

Colonel Haughton states ‘‘ There was no local tradition as to when, 
or by whom the diggings had been worked, and it was a matter of 
doubt whether they were really made for copper*” 

Dr. Stohr, since his return to Europe, has published two papers, one 
in Zurich* and the other in the Jahrbuch for 1854* In the former 
he suggests a connection between these relics of ancient civilization, 
and the rock temples of Orissa and the ruins of the town of Dulmi ; 
he also repeats the only tradition known to the natives. This, as it 
was also told to me, I shall again refer to. In the latter paper, he 
conjectures that the mines are of the 11th century, when the kingdom 
of Orissa flourished. 

In Singhbhum propei*, the replies to my q[ueries were of a negative 
kind. No one could make the least suggestion as to who the miners 
were ; and with regard to the age of the mines, the answers were, Aat 
they had not been worked during the past three, four or five generations. 

From the local B^jahs, called respectively the Koer of Seraikdla and 
the Thak'dr of Kharsawa, though they seemed willing to communicate 
all that they knew, I received similar replies. 

In Dhalbhfim the Purdhdn of Landd having been asked Ms opinion 
as to the ancient workers, replied that he did not know, but added 
“ The Seraks formerly possessed the country.” This belief of the Seraks 
having once occupied the country is recorded by both Major Tickell 
and Col. Dalton, as I shall have to allude to again further on. 

Having thus had the name of the Seraks suggested, I was enabled to 
give a definite form to my q^ueries. The result being that not only 
were several tanks pointed out as the work of Seraks, but, as I pro^ 
ceeded further eastwards, the mines were all attributed to the same 
ancient people. 

East of the Kapergaddee gh^t, on the Midnapore and Ohaibama 
road, there is the site of an old town called Buam. Erom the 
ghdtwal of Ichinda, and independently from the zemindar of Pairaguri, 
I heard the only tradition known in connection with this place. It is, 
that a R^jah named Euam who lived them possessed two tongues 

^ Yierteljahrssokrift der Naturforsckenden GesellschaflFfc m Ziirick, Toi 
V. p. 329. 
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{do jih)^ This is the story which Dr. Stohr also heard, and to him 
must he accorded whatever credit is due to priority of publication. Dr. 
Stohr's interpretation is, that he must have spoken two languages, and 
was therefore a foreigner. Col. Dalton to whom I cominimicated the 
story, has very kindly given its explanation as follows : ^‘The legend 
of the two tongues shews that the potentate, to which it alludes, must 
^^have been a Nag, or one of the serpent race ; there can, I think, he 
little doubt that by the serpent race, the Kols are really meant, and 
as the great bulk of the population of Dhalbhdm are Bhumix, ergo 
^^Kols, it is not unusual to find the legend of two-tongued Edjahs 
among them.” • 

> Hence this place has probably been inhabited by Kol Rajahs since the 
time of the Seraka; but whether the copper was worked by ‘the 
former, the latter, or by both, the remains at present to he seen do not 
decide. They consist of a ridge or moat of clay which it is said 
enclosed the gurhj but which now encloses and is itself enclosed by a 
jungle of remarkably fine trees with dense undergrowth. Close hy 
^re three old Serak tanks, and a great accumulation of copper-slag 
indicating that this must have been one of the centres of operations. 
Following the direction of the strike of the rocks w^hich, from this 
point, trends to S. W. and S., old workings and slag heaps can . be 
traced for many miles further; the last being about 3 miles north- 
of Kamer^ra, on the Midnapore and Bombay road. 

All along this line wherever the people were sufficiently intelligent 
to reply to the enq^uiries, the mines were invariably attributed to the 
Seraks. At Ghteillah,. where the Dhalbhdm R^jah (a minor) lives, 
I received the same infomation. Here I also heard of some remains 
at- Karra-Mounda, six miles east of Kumer^ra. These I afterwards 
examined, on entering the village the eye is at once attracted by a 
number of rings of vitiified clay which are thickly scattered over the 
surface,- throughout an area; exceeding in extent that covered by the 
houses ; on removing the surrounding clay and rubbish, I found that 
these rings were the sections of small farnaces which had become, 
covered up. 

The most plausible* conjecture was, that this place was a depdt in 
which the rudely smelted copper,- brought from the hills^ was- refined 
and prepared for market. Several tanks in this neighbourhood ai:e said 
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to have been the work of Seraks. Here for the first time did I hear 
mention made of any definite age. Several respectable villagers assigned 
to the furnaces a minimum age of 700 years, but admitted that they 
might be much older. 

In the jungle east of the village of Khursi, I was pointed out a 
ridge of clay which was said to be the bund of an ancient tank, 
with which assertion I was obliged to be satisfied, as the thickness 
of the jungle prevented more than a few feet of it being seen at a 
time ; close by there were two or three slabs of cut laterite without 
ornament of any kind, these are attributed to the Seraks and are 
regarded with a certain amount of awe, but no reverence. 

At Panrasoli there is a tank with a chatah in the centre ; this 
I did not visit. At Bend there is what looks like the capital of a 
pillar with cogged ornamentation, this is also of laterite and is said to 
have been brought from Panrasoli and to belong to the Serak period. 

It is due to the ancient miners to give them credit for considerable 
mining skill ; and the slags furnish conclusive evidence of their 
proficiency as practical metallurgists. 

They seem to have ^^searched the country with wonderful care ; even 
at remote points in Manhhum, the only ones at which copper has 
been found, there are ancient excavations. 

In a paper on Arabia Petrsea, recently published, it is suggested 
that the ancient copper mines therein described, were in all probability 
worked with stone implements ; such a supposition cannot for a 
moment he entertained in reference to the excavations of Singh- 
hhum as they at present stand ; but whether the very earliest outcrop 
excavations may not have been effected with instruments of stone, 
it is impossible to decide. 

Although it is evident that these ancients worked the ore with 
profit, it does not by any means follow that it would pay an English 
Company to work them now. Not only could the ancients work eco- 
nomically, w'hereas every European administration involves a primary 
heavy expenditure, but in those early times, long before the metals 
arrived at their present relative values, copper may have been regarded 
as a precious metal. 

These remarks are made in anticipation of any question which 
may be asked on the subject, but it is apart from tbe scope of this 
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communication to discuss the prospects of success which mining might 
^aye at the ju’esent day. 

In this country where there are no reliable records, even such 
evidence as has been given in support of the Seraks having been 
the ancient copper miners is not usually obtainable. In Singhbhum 
there are in operation at the present day extensive potstone mines, 
and gold” washing is carried on by certain of . the lower races. The 
unknown discoverers oE these productions must be relegated to that 
■class of mythical individuals who, in all countries, have pointed out the 
specific virtues of many drugs, and the particular properties of many 
natural productions. . 

' A1 the published ethnological papers having reference to Singh” 
.bhdm or the adjoining districts refer to the prevalence of a belief 
amongst the Hos and Bhumiz that their country was formerly in 
possession of the Seraks. 

■ Major Tickell says Singhbhum passed into the hands of the Sura- 
waks, a race of Bengali Brahmins (?) now almost extinct hut then 
numerous and opulent, whose original country is said to have been 
Sikrbhtim and Pachete * * * the oppressions ^of the Surawaks ended 
■in their total expulsion from the Kolehan.^’ 

OoL Dalton has described several Jain temples and Buddhist emhlen^s 
in subsequently Hinduized temples which are found iu Manbhdm. 
He considers it “ probable that these shnnes mark the course taken 
in his travels by the great saint Vira.’’ It may be that Vira did not 
visit Singhbhtim, hence the absence of temples. Or, on the other 
hand the Yatis, or clerical Jains, may not have extended beyond the 
ranges of hills which bound Manhhdm on the south, the more adven- 
turous Seraks, or lay Jains, having alone penetrated the jungles where 
they were rewarded with the discovery of copper, upon the working 
of which they must have spent all their time and energy, as with the 
exception of the tanks above mentioned, the mines furnish the sole 
evidence of their occupation of that part of the country. It is scarcely 
conceivable that the Hos, when they drove out the Seraks, could have 
utterly destroyed all trace of buildings. Ook Dalton^ estimates, that 
the Jains were driven out by the Hos more than 2^000 years ago. 

Without the least desire to stretch or force an analogy, one cannot 
* J. A. S. B. Yol. XXXY. Part; H, p. 164. ^ ' ' ; ’ ' ! 
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bat be struck by tbe fact that tbe history of the earliest Aryan colonies 
in several other countries is connected with mines and ^mining, or 
to q^uote the words of the author of the Annals of Biiral Bengd. A 
distant colony of the same race (Aryans) excavated silver ore in pre- 
historic Spain; and the earliest glimpses we get at our own England, 
disclose an Aryan settlement, fishing in its willow canoes and working 
in the mines of Cornwall.*’^ 

Within the last few weeks a paperf by Mr, Bauerman, on Arabia 
Petriea, has reached India ; in it some ancient copper mines and fur- 
naces are described, many of the remarks upon which, might, without 
the least modification be equally aptly applied to those of Singhbhum. 
Mr. Bauerman writes — ‘‘ There are no inscriptions or any other guide 
to the probable date of these workings ; but it is evident from the 
extraordinarily poor character of the ore, that they must belong to a 
very early period, when metals were of nearly uniform value, owing to 
the production being confined to a few localities. Judging by the 
present conditions of mining economy, it may be fairly said that no 
such deposit could possibly be worked now, unless the value of cop- 
per was to he raised to several times that of gold * * * so perfectly 
has nearly every visible spot of ore been removed, that we were for 
some time in doubt as to whether the outer hollow was really an old 
mine and not a natural cavern/^ 

The above notes have been put together as a contribution to the 
little kno^vn history of one of the Aryan races. It is hoped that the 
subject may have some interest for those who are at present en- 
gaged in researches regarding the early history of this country ; it will 
he for them to decide what value is to be attached to the opinions put 
forward in this paper. 

The reading of the two next papers : — 

YII. Observations on the Temples of Mazdan in the Tar Terguwm^ 
Caslimir, by Lieut.^Gol, B. J. E, Nbwall, B. A. 

VIII. India as described by Dionysius^ the geographers^ in his voy- 
age round the world in Vers. 1107 — 1165, by A, L. Clay, Esq., 0. S,, 
was postponed. 

After the announcement of the newly elected members, the meeting 
separated. 

* Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 91. 

t Quarterly Journal of tlio Geological Society, Yol. XXY. Part I. p, 17, 
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Libkary. 

The following additions were made to the Library since the last 
Meeting : 

JPresentations, 

Karnes of Donors in Capitals, 

TraitdEldinentaire des Eonctions Elliptiq^ues, par Dr. 0. J. Broch, 
2nd Ease. - The Author. 

Ueber den Oharakter der Pehlewi-sprache, mit besonderer Riicksicht 
auf die Insohriften ; im Auszuge mitgetheilt, von Di\ M. Hang. — Tim 
Author. 

Mainoires pour servir h la connaissanoe des Crinoides vivants^ par 

M. Bars. — The Author, 

Our Valleys in the North-west Himalayas, by A, M, Cameron. — 
The Author. 

Ram^yanam VoL I., Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 ; edited by Hemachandra 
Bhattdcharya. — The Editor. 

Bulletin de laSoci^td de Geographie, EdYiier, 1869. — The Geoora- 
phioaii Sooiety oe Paris. 

The Anthropological Review, No. 25.— The ANTHRoPOLoaiOAU 
Society, 

The Journal of the Chemical Society, January, Eebruary and March, 
1869. — The Society. 

Journal Asiatiq^ue,-No. 46.— The Asiatic Society oe Paris. 

Jpnmal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Sooiety of India, 

N. S., Vol. L, Part m,^ — The Society. 

Ahhandlungeu fiir dieKunde des Eorgenlandes, Band.V., No. 2. — 
The Society. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellsohaft, Band 
XXII., Heft, IV.— The Society. 

Nyt Magazin for Naturvidenskaberne, Bind XV. — The Society. 
Eorhandlinger-i-Videnskabs— Selskabet, Christiania, 1867.— The 
Ohkistunia University. 

Tre Akademiske Taler paa Universitetests Aarsfeft den.2d0n ,Setim- 
ler, af M. E, Monrad.— The Same. 

Notice 8tatistiq[ue sur le Boyaume de Norv^ge. — TutE SAiaas*, 
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Les P^olies de la Norwege, par H. Baars.- — T hb Samb. 

Norges Of&cielle Statistik Udgiven i Aaret, 1862, No. 2 0 ; Aaret, 
1866, No. 3 0 ; Aaret, 1867, No. 1 B, No. 1 13, No. 3 0; Aatet^ 
No. 1 0, D, F, No. 2 F, No. 8 O.—Thb 

Norsk Mctoorologisk Aarbog for 1867, — The Same. 

Meteorologiske lagfctagclser-i-det Sydlige Norge, 1863‘64, 66-66. — ^ 
The Same. 

Meteorologiske lagttagclser paa fur Telcgraf-stationer ved Norges 
Koyst rcdiicercdc og Bainmenstillcdc of J. J. Astraiid. — Tim Same. 

Meteorologiske lagttagelser paa Cliristiuiua Observatoriam, 1866 '67. 
— The Same. 

Ilistoirc Naturelle dos Cnistacds d’eau Douce do Norv^ge, par G. 0. 
Sars, Ire Liv. — The Same. 

Britisb Burmali, Eevenue Reports for 1867-68.— The Govemmeht 
01? Bengal. 

Selections from tlie Records of tbe Government of India, Home 
Department, Nos. 67, 69, and 70.— The Same. 

Report of tbe Popular Education in tbe Punjab and its Dependencies, 
for 1867-68. — The Same. 

Report on tbe Administration of tbe License Tax for 1867-68.— 
The Same. 

Records of tbe Geological Survey of India, Vol. IL, Part L— The 
Same. 

Palaoontologia Indica, Ser. V No. 6 and 7 . Tim Same. 

Records of tbe Geological Survey of India, Yol. II., Part 1.— The 
Superintendent, Geologigal Survey oe India. 

A Lecture on Persian Poetry and on Romantic Poets of Persia, by 
A. 0. Cameron.— The Author. 

PuTchaBe^ 

Traits de 1’ B'ducation des Vers a soie an Japon,traduit du Japoaais, 
par L. de llosny. 

Commoiitar Tiber das Avesta von B. Spiegel, 2 ter Band. 

Grammaire do la Langue Zende. 

Ibn-el-Atbiri, Vol. Ill- 

Simpson’s India Ancient and Modem, Part HI. 

•Transactions of tlie Zoological Society, Vol. VI., pai-t 4. 
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Comptes Keiicliis JSfos. 7 and 8. 

The Numismatic Chronicle, 1868, Part IV. 

Eevue de Zoologie 1869, No. 1. 

Kevue des Deux Mondes, Mars 1st, 1869. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, March 1869. 

Exchange* 

The Athenceum for February 1869. 
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FOE July, 1869. 

— 

The monthly General Meeting was held on Wednesday the 7th 
Instant at 9 o’clock p. M. 

T. Oldham, Bsq., LL. D., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced — 

1. From H. A. Caggard, Esq^., remnants of a human 

found while excavating for a drain in Kyd Street.— The completely 
ossified fragments of the skull shew a great thickne^^ the other parts 
of the extremities <&c. are normal. 

2. From Bibu Gopia^th Sen — Facsimile of the indications of tlie 
Anemometer, as noted during the storm of the 16th May, 186&, 

3. From Br, 0* Macnamara, a copy of a Manual of the diseases 
of the eye. ■ 

4. From B4bu Bholan^th Chandra, a copy of the Travels of a 
Hindd to various parts of Bengal and Upper India, Vols. I and II. 

Upon the proposition of the President, a vote of thanks was passed 
to the donors. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were balloted for, and elected ordinary members— 

Lieut. J. 0. Boss, R. E, 

A. V. Nursing Bao, Esq. 

G. J. Lyali, Esq,, 0. S. 

Robert Gordon, Esq., 0. E. 

S. Pell^ Esq. 

A. M, Markham, Esq., C. 8. 

J. Coates, Esq., M, B. 
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The following , gentlemen are candidates for ballot at the next 
meeting — 

W, Selbaoh, Esq^., proposed by Dr. Stoliczkaj seconded by Mr. H. 
Blochmann. 

Prince Jabdn QadrMirzd Muhammad W^hid ^Ali Bahadur, nephew 
of His Majesty the King of Oiidh, proposed by Maulvi ^Abdiillatif 
Khan Bahddiir, seconded by Mr. H. Blochmann. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw 
from the Society : 

A. Mackenzie, Esq. 

E. B. Harris, Esq. 

G. W. Cline, Esq., M. D. 

Dr. E. Bonavia. 

Bev. J. Barton. 

B^bu Bholanath Chandra. 

Several of these gentlemen intimated some time ago their desire of 
withdi'awal, but according to the present rules of the Society their 
wishes could not have been earlier notified. 

The following papers were read : — 

I. — Notes on the Temfles of Bazdan in the Lar Pergmnah^ Oaslmir; 

by Liiijt.-Col#,D. J. E. Newall, {Ahstract.) 

This paper is a continuation of an. ailiiclehy the same author on 
Pilgrimages in Cashmir, which was printed in the Journal of the 
So.(iety.loif/;i866,. 

Col. Nevvall describes in it the rains ot several temples in the Lar 
Valley in Cashinir. A peculiar interest attaches to thein,. because 
they have not been descnbed by Q-eneral Cunningham. 

The paper itself is accompanied by three sketches drawn by Col. Newal 
himself. These sketches are now in the hands of the artist, and will be 
given in Part I. No. 8 of our Journal together with the paper itself. 

II. — India as described by Dionysius the Oeograjpher in Ms Voyage 

round the worlds verses 1107 to 1165 ; by A. L. Ceat, Esq., C. S. 

communicated by Col. J. 0, Hauguton, (Abstract). 

Mr. Olay has given in this paper the contents of a passage in Diony- ‘ 
sitia Peiiegetes of Constantinople, which treats of India. Thisan^^r 
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geographer lived at the end of the f6u#h oetitnty f Ms 
rarelv eonstilted^ hecanse his descriptions do not materially add tp 
knoxrlcMlge of ancient India. Mr. Olay says — ’ , 

The lovely land of the Indi with the description of which Diony- 
sius doses his ^^Toyage round the World,” as being the most eastern 
of inhabited countries, includes only so much of the India of our geo- 
graphy as lies between the rivers Indus and Ganges : hut the existence 
of an unexplored land to the east of the latter river was doubtless 
understood by him, since he, in the commencement of his poem repre- 
sents the world as encircled by an Ocean ; — he also mentions a Golden 
island” lying in the Eastern Ocean, from which the first rising of the 
sun may be observed — ^this island, by the way, is reached by the tra- 
veller in a well-found ship” from Thule, across the Scythian or Arctic 


sea. 

India, says Dionysius, is a country shaped like a rhombus, having 
the Caucasus for its northern boundary and the Erythraean .sea on tlm 
south, in which direction it is terminated by the lofty sea- washed 
promontory of Kolias,* called Aornis,t opposite to which lies the 
island of Taprobane,^ of fabulous extent, inferior in size only to the 
island of the Britons; where the elephant of the East roams indigen- 
ous, and whose snnuunding waters are peopled with gigantic monsterE, 
with dreadful bristling backs, and carvernous jaws, down which the 
poet says he would like to see all his enemies sailing. 

The Caucasus which Dionysius makes the northern boundary of 
India, is a continuation of the long range of Taurus by which, he has 
before told us, Asia is intersected from Pamphylia eastwards. Other 
geographers call the portions of it east of the Indus Imaus| and 
Emodes; the latter being the extreme east and terminated by the 
Ocean at which point the god Bacchus h said to have sat up |wo 
pillars, to mark the boundaries of the world and to ^ 


^ A promontoiy of Greece w&& also called by this iJtee, wHohgom# Atak 
to be a name of Venus. 

f Tho Aonixs or Avemn^, of tli© historians of Alexander’s campaign (Oartima 
and Arrian) is upon the Indus. Sfcraho places it by the very Jiom’ce of that river, 
[The Gi'eok word is Aornos (mpms). Eo.] 

J Ptolomioua says this island was subseqtienfely known, as Simaadas, a 
Pala) Simnndtis, and later Sate, whence Ceylon, thongli some think it to te 
It was distsovored by iho tent of Alexander under Nearchus, 

I Mt. Iniaus is not- montionod by Bioiiysiiis. 
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trinmplis over tiio Incli. In tlio valleys of the wind-swept Caucasus, 
says the poet, rises the mighty Indus and flows south into the Ery- 
thr^an sea; separating the fertile land of India from tho barren coun- 
try of the Arian tribes of Oritin, Aribes, and linen- wearing Arachotes, 
who dwell at tlio foot of the mountain range of Paropamisus (a third 
division of the so-called range of Caucasus or Taurus,) and from the 
Gedrosi, who live on the coast of tlie Brytlirceaii sea. By the mouths 
of the river is formed the Delta of Patalene.'^'^ 

Dionysinsf then relates how this remarkable country is inhabited 
•by a variety of distinct tribes in vainous stages of prosperity, and begins 
his list with the Dardances^ -whom he places on the left bank of the 
Indus, their eastern limit being the river ITydaspes, where it receives 
the tributary river Accvsines. Between those three rivers and the 
Kophes live the tribes of Sabce,§ Toxili,(j 8codvi,«if and Pencalli* 
(a wild and savage race of men). Last of all in the region of the au- 
riferous and mighty rivers Hypanisf and hfegansus:]; live the Gar- 
garideej followers of the god Bacciius.|[ The two Last rivers are 
represented as rising in Mount Einodes and running southwards to the 
promontory of Kolis after watering the valley of the Ganges. 

The description of India concludes with mention of a tract of fertile 


^ The harbour of Patala is mentioned by Plmv CnrHn^ i . 

t Pionydns mentions the rivers in Indil in the follow 
2 . Eyclaspes;3. Aoesines: 4 Konhea * 5 Etrn^r.,v i xr ^ older; 1. Jndnsj 
pliers ngree in placing the tributaries of the I idnc; 'un* geogra- 

{l)Ghofispos! (3)Kop},ss: (3)Incir-rt1 from tlio West, 

or Hydraotis ; (7) Hypanis or Hrpasifl. HymYitis 


Adrie; 7) Bipasis; (ft) Zadadrns. Acoordin^W f,‘ ^ j (0) 

plaoinsths Kophes in India. Dionysins appears to err in 

I ®^’|®p’?,°««'’®»wda.,Daradr», (p]in. pM.) 

f, by others. (Arrian: Strab. Erat.) 

j| Should I’® Taxib, a penplo montionod by Curtins Piol nni a: i- • 

betweau tha Indus and Hydasoes iiavin/ n +!? ™ 

kirn; of that name. ^ ^ Taxilus, so-oallod from I 

AlesanJc. is suid mnning into the IndoH. 

I SLr;‘rrSo?‘r,;:s 

■s.s, SS" 

peiplo mthe iolBoda o^e Bri^ Ch^l tTo^alw'”’* as loud aa certe^ 

unannel who also worship the same gbi" ■ 
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land along the G-anges, sanctified by the passage of BacchnSj who 
is said to have smitten that country for a neglect of his rites, and to 
have left behind a tract called the path of Nyssa. 

Regarding the name Nyssa ^ Mr. Olay has the following remark : — 
The plain of Nyssa, watered by the Ganges is mentioned in another 
place (v. 625) : from which it seems probable that the geographer nn- 
derstood that a place of that name existed somewhere near that river. 
Nyssa is universally known as the birthplace of Bacchus, but by some 
ifiaced in Arabia ; by others (Arrian and Curtins, &c.) in India, but at 
the foot of Mount Paropaniisus. The wdiole matter is also supposed 
to be merely allegorical, as representing the sun rising in the East, 
and traversing the land of India : the pillars put up by the god on 
Mount Emodes being the starting point in his course, and those at 
Gades and the African coast the final goal. 

It appears to me, at any rate, that the name Nyssa has left its mark 
in the word which signifies a state of drunkenness in the language of 
Hindustan.’’ — 

The coincidence in sound of the name Nyssa^ the birthplace of 
Bacchus, with the Hindustani nissali^ driinkness, is, at the first sight, 
striking. But this coincidence is purely accidental ; for the Hindiistfmi 
nissali is the vulgar pronunciation of the Persian msksJiah 
which is a corruption (tagarrvf) of the Arab, if nisli-ah^ with the 
jazm above the slnn. Hence the Hindiistanx nmali is a recent 
Muhammadan importation. 

III . — Notes on the Sto7ie Imjylemards of ; 

by W. Tiiuobald, Junior^ Geological Siincy of India. 

The occurrence of stone implements in India, both of the palajolitliic 
and neolithic type, is a fact which has now been made known some 
years, and each year seems to add something towards a more extended 
accpiaintanco with these interesting rclic.s. But, excepting a short 
notice in the Proceedings for July, 1865, (p. 12Qy^ nothing that I am 
aware of, has been published respecting the stone implements found in 
Bxirma. They are, however, curious, as differing materially in form 
and type, not only from anything found in India, but from anything 

^ To Goiiipleto bero my accoimt, I sbaii be obliged to repeat a few of my 
former stateiiioiits. 
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liitliorto doscribod from any of Biiropej though any implement 
yet found in India, has its precise analogue in Europe, 

The material of which the Burmese implements are fashioned, is 
either basalt, or some schistose rock, quite unlike anything to he met 
witli ill the district where the implements themselves occur ; a fact, 
pointing, in my opinion, to their having been brought clown from 
upper Burma, (where these implements are said to be common) by the 
original settlers in the country. They are called mo-giof or thun- 
cler-bolt, by the Burmese, and are believed to accompany the lightning. 
The popular idea is that, if a flash of lightning is seen to strike and 
an earthen chattie^ or other vessel, is inverted over the spot, that in 
the course of a year, or so, the mo-gio will be found in it, having 
worked its way back again to the surface by its own recoil. To the 
true mo-giof the Burmese attach much value from the properties 
tlicy believe it to possess, but they subject the article to many tests, 
as, no doubt from experience, they have discovered that many of thorn 
are in cii'cnlation, which from not ]^ossesBing the characteristic powers 
of the mo-gio must therefore be spurious. I have not, however, 
myself seen more than one stone mo-gio^ whose authenticity I doubt- 
ed, and that mainly from its being made of jade ; but though rare 
down here, authentic jade implements may he found in upper Burma. 
The implement was somewhat of tlie type, represented in fig, 8, pi. IV, 
and I was asked Es. 50 for it. 

One test of authenticity, the Burmese say, is that, if wrapped 
in a cloth and fired at, no effect will he produced on cither the cloth, 
or its contents, however, near the piece may be fired at, and the true 
mo-gio is mainly valued from this belief in its presence producing in- 
vulnerability in the wearer. Another test is, placing the mo^gio 
on a mat with a quantity of rice. If a gemiine stone from heewen, no 
fowls, or other creatures, will venture near the rice. Again another test 
is cnttiji.g’ a rainbow in half ; a feat quite within the power of any one 
possessing tlie real mo-^gio. Or if he cuts down a plantain tree with 
one, the tree will he killed and not, as is usually the case when cut 
down, send up a new shoot. It also guards from fire, which leaves 
untouched any house containing one. Its medicinal virtues too are 
believed to be- very great, and a small chip reduced to powd,efi,!and 
administered internally is considered as a cure against infiaminaiion of 
the viscera and of the liver. 
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All the specimens of stone implements figured except fig. 2, pi, IV, 
which was from near Moulmein, were procured by me in the Proine 
district, east of the Irawadij near the frontier and below Prorae they 
become scarce, increasing in abuiulnnce,— to credit native testimony— 
alcove the frontier* 

The universal testimony of the Burmese goes to prove that these 
implements are picked up on the surface of the liills, in the fields or 
clearings made for cultivation, and I never heard of their being found 
in the plains or anywhere, save on the hill sides, by the peasants en- 
gaged in clearing and cultivating them. This I think points to their 
accidental loss or ahaiidmnnent by their original owners, in spots which 
supplied the wants of a long passed generation, as they do tlio present 
race. Supposing, however, that the men who wrought tliese implements 
wmre ignorant of metal, or I may say iron, it is not easy to comprehend, 
how they were aide to effect clearances, as the present race does, in the 
gigantic forests of Pegu *, assuredly heavier and more difficult to cope 
wdth by feeble men then, than now, and without clearing the forest, no 
cultivation wmuld be possible in its umbrageous recesses. 

. On the question then, whether the makers of these stone implements 
possessed iron also, depends, I think, the right determination of their 
use. If in possession of the means for clearing tlie hill sides suf- 
ficiently for the cultivation of cereals, then I should incline to regard 
these stone relics as agricultural implements, used in hand agriculture, 
at the end of a stick, as a spade, to form the shallow holes in which 
the hill rice’’ is even now sown by the Karens and Burmese in their 
hill clearings. If not exjdained in this manner, we must then regard 
them as weapons of the chase and war, though this use is, I think, 
negatived by their thoroughly inefficient character for such purposes. 

Doubtless we shall he in a better position to argue their uses when 
a larger collection has been made, and any present remarks are, there- 
fore, only tentative and designed to elicit additional information. 

The most remarkable specimens, wdiich seem to belong almost to 
another class of %veapons from the rest, are those represented in figs. 

1 and 2 of pi. III. 

Fig. 1 (pL III) is now in London, where I took it for comparison , and 
a vary similar implement not quite so mu- sivo, but of the identical t\pe, 
is in the Christy” hluseuiu, marked 'SSumatra and this is the only 
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otlier specimen, I could find in England, approaching it in character. 
It is of basalt, worked perfectly smooth, with here and there, the 
evidence of its chipped, or primitive stage niiobliterated by grinding. 
Its cutting edge, however, is perfectly worked down and entire, save a 
little scraping it has been subjected to by tho natives before it came 
into my possession for medicinal purposes, which is sufficient to display 
the surface change of colour in tho stone from atmospheric action. 

Fig. 2 (x^l. Ill) is a remarkable form, highly finished, hut seems to 
have suffered fracture across the neck, which may have been an inch or 
two longer. I judge this was the case, as whilst the sides are squared 
and polished, the top surface is an ungroiind fracture. This is of 
much the same material as the last, a fine grained basalt, and may 
be considered I tlnnk as a cliiseV' and not a field iiuplcmont. 
It is the only one of the type I ever saw in Pegu, and was said to 
have been found in the Prome district. 

Tho specimens figured on pi. Ill, fig. 4 and pi. lY, fig. 1, are of 5ie 
commonest type and somewhat variable as to sliapo and size. In tbe 
British Museum, there is one of this type, presented by Capt. Duff from 
West of the Iravadi, Many of these implements have seen bad usage, 
though many of the chips are of recent origin, and made by the Burmese 
owners for medical use. 

If used as offensive weapons, we must suppose them to have been set 
in a handle parallel to the cutting edge. I, however, rather incline to 
think that they were used as implements for digging, and were fixed 
vertically in a handle at right angles to the edge, hut in the same plane 
as back to front. The shoulders which are so conspicuous a feature on 
all specimens of this type would, on the latter supposition he of service, 
but not on the former. Or they may have been fixed hoe-wise with the 
handle at right angles to the hack and front plane. Thus fixed, the 
shoulders would have been useful, but from their lightness, I incline 
to the idea of their having heen fixed in a handle and used 

for digging holes, for which their shape of edge is 'Well adapted. 

Fig. 4, on plate IV, belongs to a type which, though not so common 

as the last, is not rare, and the two pass into each other by intermediate 
forms. 

Fig. 3, on pi. IV, represents a type not very common, and not un- 
like some of the implements found in Behar, though the iieares|:,;#> it 
tluit I have seen, have already been pointed out above. 
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Fig. 3, on pi. Ill, belongs to a curious type of wliicli I have only 
seen one specimen, and it seems probable from the variety of pattern 
displayed in these implements, that eacli type was fashioned for some 
special purpose. 

All the above specimens have once been finely ground and finished, 
though from the nature of the material employed and subsequent 
exposure and use, some are fresher as well as more perfect than others. 
The specimen has been recently broken by its discoverer, in picking 
it up in a field, when at work. 

Otber specimens of not an uncommon type, and wbicli vary in sixe, 
also occur. The form resembles that represented in fig. 4, pi. Ill, 
hut they are not so regular ; one is much flatter and on the edges 
rather injured. Another specimen consists of some schistose rock, 
split and roughly ground down, and the working of the lashings, 
used to fasten the handle, often leave traces on the side, which in the 
present specimen are clearly seen. From its shape I think this typo 
was probably impacted hatchet- wise in its handle and used for cutting, 
and that specimen has evidently seen hard usage. 

Fig. 2, pi. IV, represents a rough, stout, wedge-shaped implement, 
of which I have never seen another, and belonged to a man near 
Monlmein who declined to part with it. 

The above are all the types of stone implement.s I have noticed in 
Pegu, though their form is very variable, much more so than the 
Indian “ celts.^' The great hulk, however, of those noticed by me 
belong to some variety of the t^qies represented in fig. 4 on pi. Ill, 
and figs, 3 and 4 on pi. lY, the entire number of all types which I have 
observed in Pegu amounting to 50, or thereabouts. 

I may mention, tbat I picked up somewhere near Jabalpur, a 
roughly shaped stone spindle whorl,* or weight of soapstone, the 
shape of an India-rubber-ring, the margins being broader and thicker. 
At the time I had no susificion of its interest. Since then, however, 
I have seen precisely similar articles in European collections, ami have 
no doubt, what I threw away was an authentic antique spindle weight, 
as I think they are considered. 

^ It resembles in form the specimen figured on pi. 1 of the Frocoedings for 
18GG (vide July nimibor, p. 136}, but was considerably smaller. 
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I have also at tliis opportunity sketched, pi. IV, fig. 5, a fragment 
of a Brass Colt which was shown to mo near Moulmeiti, and was re- 
garded hy me as of doubtful authenticity. 

A short discussion followed the reading of this paper. 

Br. Stolic^ska said that one oi’ two of tlio forms of implements with 
uniformly attenuated sides (hg. 3, pL IV,) appear to have their perfect 
analoga in the later stone age of Europe, where polished stone imple- 
ments came in use, instead of the older rude ones. Tlie nature of the 
rock, being basalt or schist, certainly did not allow their being used in 
clearances or the like purposes in the jungle, and Mr. Theobald’s sug- 
gestion that they were more likely employed in rice cultivation is no 
doubt much more probable. 

The President drew attention to the very peculiar form of tliese 
implements, being evidently manufactured for certain purposes. Their 
most remarkable appearance, cpiite distinct from European forms 
of the kind, consists in the sharpened edge on one side only which 
most of them possess. This, he believed, bus not been noticed in any 
of the implements found in Europe. 

IV . — Notes on Indian Mollxma, Descriptions of new species of Z>f- 
plonmatincG from the Khasi hills ; by Captain H. H. Grodwin- 
Austen, F. R. Gr. S. — communicated by .Dr. Stolic5jka, 

Captain Grodwin-Aiisten has for years given attention to collecting 
landshells in various parts of India, and to carefully observing their 
animals. He has contributed several interesting novelties to Mr. W. 
T. Blanford’s well-known “ Contributions to Indian Malacology,” Late- 
ly, however, Captain Grodwin-Austen obtained a large number of 
new species in the Khasi lulls, and this has induced him to 
open with the present contribution a series of papers on Indian 
Moilusca.” Pour new species and a very interesting variety of 
pohjjjleuns have now been described by the author. The notes 
regarding the animals of these species are especially interesting, be- 
cause we as yet know very little of the animais of the CvouosTOMAOEiE, 
and allied forms. 
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V. — Oontrih^Uions to Indian Malaeoloyy^ iHo, XL Descriptions of 
now species of Palndomus^ Crenuioconclins^ Oyclostoma^ and of 
Ilelkidce from various parts of Indi«a ; by W. T. Blanfom), 

A. R. S. M., F. G. S., A^c. 

Dr. Stoliczka laid on tlie tabic tlie beautifully executed drawings 
accompanying tbe paper. Among the 18 new species noticed, several 
belong to Nanina and Glcssuhi {Aclndinu) ^ tlio latter cliiofiy are from 
Western and Southern India, the former as well, as some of the other 
shells, are from the Khasi and Cachar hills. Tlie paper also contains 
notes on^scveral little or 'imperfectly known species with regard 
to shells, as well as to their animals. 

In answer to a cpiestion xmt by the Eev. J. Long, wliether lie had ex- 
amined all the Mollusoa occurring in lower Bengal, Dr. Stoliczka stated 
that he had seen a great many of them, but it would not be x>ossible 
to give for some time a satisfactory account of all those he had 
examined. The anatomical details reepuro a large numher of 
illustrations, in order to be perfectly intelligible, and the same may be 
said regarding the animals themselves. This involves a great expense, 
and it will be chieily on this account that the work can only be 
Xmblished at intervals ; it is, however, in [U'ogress. 

Dr. St. also remarked that there are probably few places in the world 
which offer so many remarkable Mollusca for examination, as the Sun- 
darhans. lie alluded to the great variations wliich some organs appear 
to undergo by changes affecting the habit of the animals. In om 
common species of the OnurriuiD^n, most of wliich are marine animals 
and therefore possess gills adax>tcd for breathing in water, tins 
respiratory organ seems to have altogether disappeared, having been 
entirely rexdaced by lungs. This species, Cv nth idea vUum, occurring 
generally on muddy banks all throngli the Sundarbans, dies when 
immersed iu water for any length of time. Dr. St. further observed 
that he was most anxious to examine regaraing tliis very peculiar 
change some other a]iecimens of the same sx>ecies also occuriing 
along the Arracan coast, in place.s wliere pure sea-water has full access. 
Three sx)ccies of Littoiiiniu.^ 157 occurring at Port Otimiing on muddy 
bunliiH, and on trees and bushes near the river are, in this 
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equally interesting, and so is also the animal of Mr. W. T. Blanford's 
Oremnoconclhios Syhadreiisis ; but all these possess gills, though they 
gradually become rudimentary and ultimately no doubt will disappear. 
Changes in other organs are similar to those just mentioned, they 
progress very gradually. The morphological studies on these subjects 
will be in every respect very interesting and important for the zoologist 
and in particular for the conchologist, 

from lettcTS addressed to Ba'^bu Ba'^jendeala^IiA Mitra 
hy Brofessor 0. Holmboe, of Ghristiania^ yivincj alstraots of 
certain pajyevs lately F'^hlislied l)y him; by Ba''bu IlA''JENt)RALA''LA 

Mitea. 

Adverting to his paper on the relation which formerly existed be- 
tween the ancient weights of Southern India and Scandinavia, Professor 
Holmhoe says, While looking for corresponding terms for the weights 
of Southern India and Scandinavia, I have discovered that in the 
middle ages, there was current in Kussia a yrivna •which was repro- 
duced in the marc of Scandinavia and the ser of India. The yrivna 
subsequently pcassed into the grive7ilia^ that is to say, the ‘small 
yrivm, when the Kixssians adopted a lb of two grivenha. There have 
been found in Eussia a great number of bars of silver, the weight of 
which is equal to the mavo of the ancient Scandinavians, and as 
among them rings of the same metal represent a demi-maro, so in 
Eussia they divided the grivenha into two, and called them half- 
roubles— a name which was gradually used to designate the Eussian 
dollar of a smaller weight. 

“ In another Memoir I have demonstrated that the resemblance 
of the sepulchral mounds of Norway with the topes of Asia, concerns 
principally the series of rocks which surrounds the base of the 
monuments which formerly contained images of the Liiiga of the 
Indians. There are preserved in our museums some specimens of the 
Liuga, found under ground, and made of white marble or of a whitish 
calcareous stone. I have spoken of these in my memoir on the traces 
of Sivaism in BJarojpe^ and given drawings of them.’’ 

In a Memoir on the hgure of a boar on Grallio and Indian coins, 
the author notices the similitude between certain accessories which • 
accompany them. On the Q-allic coins, the boar is placed at the end 
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of a flag-staff, wliicli is also tlie case in some coins and seals of India* 
On otlicr coins the boar is accompanied with a dart or a knife as in 
Grallic coins* Such resemblances lead one to suppose that the two races 
have followed a common prototype. It would perhaps be an obstacle 
to this hypothesis that they were so widely separated by time and dis- 
tance. The dynasty of the Chalukj-as of Pekkan who adopted the 
type of coin which we allude to, is known but from the beginning of 
the 5th century of our era ; they have, however, preserved a tradition 
that 59 generations of their ancestors had ruled in the countries to the 
north of the Nerbudda, and consecpicntly not far from the common 
cradle of the Indo-European race as well as of others. 

Ill another essay, that on some lately discovered sepulchral tumuli, 
containing more than one cell and one urn, the author, after giving a 
list of a number of tumuli in Scandinavia in which cells and several 
urns have been discovered, placed partly horizontally side by side, 
and partly vertically at different heights, remarks that the archaio- 
legists of the iSTorth are ordinarily of opinion that such tuuiiili are 
destined to receive each the remains of the different members of one 
particular family. The author, however, does not participate in this 
opinion ; he thinks that the explanation regarding these tumuli and 
their accessories, should be sought by comparing them with the topes and 
tumuli of Asia. It is known that in them there have been discovered 
more than one cell and one urn, the same as in the monuments of the 
North, and Mr. Holmboe finds the solution of this peculiarity in the 
description of the erection of the Mahastiipa of Ceylon, The Muhd- 
vanso (Tumour’s Translation, I p. 29,) relates that upon B.*djd Dhu- 
thagamaiii’s having laid the foundation of the monument, in the second 
century before our era, and deposited the relics of saints in his cell, 
thousands of relics were deposited by the people on the principal cell. 
This narrative leads to the conclusion that a great number of persons 
had preserved the relics of a number of dead of their family in order to 
avail themselves of the occasion to deposit them in a magnificent monu- 
ment ; and as the narrator does not describe this affair as anything 
extraordinary, we may suppose that the placing of different relics in 
one monument was a common custom. As supports to this hypo- 
thesis, Mr. Holmboe cites many examples of relics which had been pre- 
served for a long time before getting a resting place in a moimment, or 
under the earth. 
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In pagan times, when the Scandinavians had the custom of huruing 
their dead, they could without inconvenience preserve the relics some- 
where, waiting for the occasion of the erection of a monument where 
they could he finally deposited. Hence it is to be supposed that the 
plurality of relics in a monument is not always due to one family only, 
hut sometimes to different families. 

Babfi Pratapachandra Ghosha exhibited a magnificent Persian MS, 
of Jaini^s Kliiraindmah-i-’Silcandari belonging tb him. 

Mr. Elochmaun said that the MS. was written in 945 A. H. (or 
1588 A. H.) at Bukhara by a copyist of the name of Mir ’Ali. Though 
the writing is truly beautiful, tlie copyist does not appear to be the 
famous Mir ’Ali of Harat, who is mentioned by Abiilfajsl in the A'in 
(Translation, p. 102) ; for the famous Mir ’All, according to a state- 
ment in the Mir-dtul ^A'lam^ died in 924 A. H. 

The MS. also bears on the fly-leaf the autographs of Jahangir and 
Shall] ahan. They are — 

jA\ 

Alldliu Akhar ! 

On the fifth A'mr of the first year this hook loas put into the Uhrary 
of this adorer of the throne of God, This has heen writien hy Nitnuh 
.din Jalidiigir son of Akhar TddisMh^ on the first page of the MS.^ mid 
I on the third page of the pictures, 

ylU 

^ ,y f >**•*.» ” ■ 1 * 

* qp (3*30? 

Tn the name of Ood^ the inevciful^ the clement ! 

Tim copy if the IGdrctdndmah-uSiha^idari^ which is a master-pieoe 
of Mulla Mtr AU^ was put into the Uhrary of this adorer of the throne 
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on the 26th Baliman \c)f AhhaAs Era]^ corresponding to the ^th Jiimada 
II,, 10B7 A. H:, loJdch is the auspiGious dag of mij accession. This 
has leen widtien hj Shih/fhuldhi Muhammad SJuih Jahdn Fadislidh, 
son of Jahangir Fddishdh, son of Akbcvr TdilishaJi-i-Ghdz't, The 
value of this hooh has been fixed at three tlioiisancl rupees. 

JaMngir’s handwriting looks childish and stiff ; Sliahjahdn’s auto- 
graph, which corresponds to the autograph in tlie Pudishdhudinah 
of the Society, is written in a clear and current hand. 

Jahangir had early commenced to read. He got his first lesson,” 
says Badaoni, on the 22nd Hajah 981 [when the prince was four years 
old]. His teachers were the pious Maulami Mir Kahin, the ITadds 
collector (miihaddis) of Hanit, an angel in human shape, and Minin 
Shah, son of Mir Jamaluddiii Miihaddis. The first lesson consisted 
in learning and writing the formula — 

^ f 

In the name of God, the merciful, the clement, he has taught the 
QorlmT 

Tho difference in the lieadings of the autographs is noticeable. 
The use of the formula AlUhu Ahhir has been explained in the Xhi 
(vide p. IGO). Jahangir's religion was an extraordinary eoiupound of 
Islam, Hinduism, fire-worship, and their superstitious ideas and msuges. 
In his ^‘Memoirs,” he sometimes speaks of his father as a saint or 
prophet, and of the sun as God ; he confirmed the Hindu practices 
introduced at Court hy Akbar; he uses of dying Muhammadans tho 
phrase dar jaliannam raft (he went to Hell) — which Muliamniadau 
writers apply to Hindils ; he had been for forty years an opium eater, 
and was a drunkard from his sixteenth year.* 

^ .Taliaiigfr says in liis IMemoirs that at first ho^ drank sweet w’ino, then 
idudtishah, or do ably distiUed ai'rack, incroasiiig his daily quaniam, in the 
course of iiino years, to twenty pib/ahi/z-d’ or six H indiL-itani aq when he wa^ 
saved from death by Hiimam, tlio Ooiirt doctor, wdio duriiii? the following Heveii 
yeai '3 limited tho allowaiico to seven jnijiilalis. Tho daily (juuutity ot ormni 
•which 3{iluingfr took, was subsequently liinitotl to 8 ratts. ^ t • . r 

Akbav’s two younger sons died of ddii'itim freni- HS. dlic native Ui.-ironaa.'H ol 
Iixdia reveal an amount of drunkenness umuag Miinannnadiin and Hnuhi 
courtiers, before tbe arrival of hluropeaiis in India, which, troni the sober habits 
of the middle classes of borli races, one would scarcely exjieca. 

Shubjahuu xvas no drunkard. When tweiity-hRir yeani old lie drank, lor the 
first time in his life, a cup of wine, ‘ to oblige his royal fat herd p. loO. 
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SMhjali^n, on tlie otlier liand, is looked upon by Muhammadan 
historians as the reviver ol theJEslaui at the Moghul Court. He 
abolished most of the Hindu ceremonies, and the sijdaJij or prostration, 
which Akbar and Jahangir had enforced. ‘^When His Majesty 
[Slvdhjahiin],” Scays the Padishahnamah, ^Snounted the throne, he di- 
rected his imperial care to the re-introduotion of the customs of the 
Islam, the strict observance of which had died away, and turned his 
august zeal to re-biiilding the edifice of the law of the prophet, which 
had all but decayed.’ ’ 

This explains the Mnhammadan formula which Shahjahan has put 
over his autograph. 

In conclusion, it is worth noticing that the autograpli contains 
Sh^hjahan’s own statement regarding the day of his accession. The 
Mir-dt ul ’(Ham, and tlie I’ddislidlmiimali refer likewise the accession to 
the eighth Juniada II., but Khafi Khan, whom Elphinstoue follows, 
gives the seventh Jum^ida II. 


Libbary, 

List of books, received since the last meeting. 

Names of Donors in Capitals. 

JPo'esentations, 

Jahrbiicher der K, K. Central-Anstalt fiir Meteorologie und 
Erd-magnetismus, von K. Kreil ; Band I- VIII ; Jahrgang 1848 
1856. — Kaiserliciib Akademie der Wissensohafteiy in Wien. 

Beohachtungon von Sonnen-flecken und Bestimmung der Eotations- 
Clemente der Sonne, von Dr. J. G. Bohm, — The same. 

Einfiuss doR Mondes aiif die Horizontale Oomponente der magneti- 
schen Erdkraft, von K. Kreil. — The same. 

VariationcB der Declination der Magnetnaded beobachtet in Krakau, 
von Dr. M. Weisse. — The same. 

IJeber die ewigen Gesetze der Natur, die Binfachheit, die Einheit 
und das allmahliche IJebergelien, von Dr. Bou^. — The same. 

Ueber den tilglichen Gang der vorzliglichsten meteorologischen 
Blemente axis den stiindlichen Beobachtungen der Prager Sternwarte 
abgeleitet, von Dr. 0. Jelinek.— The same. 
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Die Algoflon-Bay ia Bolivien, von Dr. P. voii Bibra. — T he ,same. 

Einliiiss des Mondes an! die aiaguetiscbo Decliuution, vuii Dr. (j. 
KreiL— T he sa>me. 

Entwiirf eines meteorologisdieii Bcolniclituuges-syBtcms fiir die 
Osterreicliisclie Monarcliie, von C. KroiL — T he same. 

Orograplnsdi-Hydrograpbisdie Studieu uber das Gebiet des Oester- 
reidiischen Kaiser-staates, you Y. Strdllenr. — The same. 

Boridit iiber das Erdbd)eu am 15tli Jiumcr lS58j iu deu Karpa- 
tbeii xmd Sixdetorij von L. 11. deit-tdes. — T hk same, 

Aiileitung zu den uiagiietisdien Beobadituugeu, von K. Krdl. — 
The same. 

Beitriige zixr Ooiistruction sclbstregistrirender ineteorologisdier 
Apparate, von Dr. G. Jdinek. — T he same. 

Einiges libor Wasserstands— Beobaditnngcu ixiul doreii AiilVAddi- 
nxingj von V. Btrefllexxr. — T he same. 

Die Hulienverliiiltiiisse Siebenburgeiis, von G. Binder. — T he same, 

Bericbt iiber die K. K. Central- Anst alt fur Meteorolugie uiid 
Erd-inagnctisnxxxs, von K. KrciL— T he same. 

ITebersiditen der Jabres,-und Monats-iiiittd ans deu wiilu’end oiaes 
Zeitraiiines von 20 JaLi'en in Lemberg fortgefiilirten metcorologisdieii 
Beobaditmigen, von Professor Kiiiizek. — T he same. 

Beridit iiber das von tier Kaisrl. Alvademio besdilossene nieteoro- 
logisdie Unternelimeii, von Professor Dr. Kuuztdc. — T he sa31e, 

Beitrag ziir Kliinatologie von Central Ai'rika, von doiii W. M. 
Director Kreil. — T he same. 

Beitrag zur Tlieorie dor Gangainsdieu Tangentcnboussole, von Di. 
V. Pierre. — T he same. 

Uuter&xidmngen iiber das Atiuospliiirisdxo Ozou, von P. A. Resl- 
Inxber,— T he same. 

XJeber cine Met bode, die Spannkraft der Ddnipfe in doi Luft diieci 
zxi inossen, yon Dr. V. Pierre.*— -TifE same. 

TJcber elektrisdic Lampen, von P, l^ekarek,— T he same. 

Tafcln ziir Vergleicbixng iiiid Bednetiou der in verscliiedoneu Liiii- 
gemuassen abgelesenen Barometerstiuub‘j von d. J. Pohl xmd J. 
Sdiabus.— T he same. 

Ein Condensations-llygrtoiiietor, veil K. \ . S‘»nklui‘. The same. 
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Ueber die Natm* und die Wirkiingen der Wilclbiiclie, von V. Stre- 
dlenr. — The same. 

Beitriige mx Keiintiiiss des Ozoii uiid des Ozongehaltes der atmos- 
pharischen Lnft, von J. Pless iind Br. Y. Pierre. — The same. 

Ueber die Verwendbarkeit des Mitsclierlichscben Polarisations, 
Sacckarimeters zu cbemisch-tecliiiisclien Probeii, von Dr. J. J. Poiil. 
— The same. 

Ueber den Gfebrancli des Tliermo-Hypsoineters zu cliemiscben und 
pliysicaliscben Untersuobungen, von Dr. J. J. Pobl, — The same, 

Tafeln zur Kecluction der in Milimeteni abgelesenen Barometerstande 
auf die normal Temperatur von 0*^ Celsius bereclmet, von J. J. Pobl 
und J. Scbabus. — The same. 

Tafel zur bestimmung der Oapillardepression in Barometern, von 
J. J. Pobl und J. Scbabus. — The same, 

Ueber Siclierbeit barometriscber Hdbeixmessungen, von A. J. Pick. 
— The same. 

Die geograpliisclie Yerbreitung der Go witter in Mittel-Europa in 
Jalire, 1856, von Dr. M. A. P. Prestel. — The same. 

Untcrsncliungeii iiber das Gesetz des Uindusses der Luf t temperatur 
auf die Zeiteii bestinimter Entwickelungs-|)basen der Pflanzen init 

Beriicksicbtiguiig der Isolation mid Feuclitigkeit, voii K. Pritscb. 

The same. 

Ueber die Storungen des taglicben Ganges einiger der wichtegsteii 
meteorologiscben Elcmeute an Gewittertagen, von Dr. K. Pritscb.^ 
The same. 

Anleitung zur Ausfubrung von Beobacbtungen, von 0. Pritscb.— 
The same. 

Meteorologisebe Tafeln fiir Prag, von 0. Pritscb.— The same. 

Ueber die constanten Yerbaltnisse des Wasserstandos und der Beeisung 
dor Moldau bei Prag, so wie die Ursachen von welohen dieselben 
abbangig sind, nacb mehjabrigen Beobacbtungen, von 0. Pritscli.— 
The same. 

Ueber die Temperatav-VerMtnisse und die Menge des Nieder- 
sclilages ill Bdbmen, von K. Fritsob.— The same. 

Weitorc^ Belege fiir eine seculare Aenderuug der Lufttempemtur, 
von K, Pritscb.— The same, ^ 
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Die Liclitmetoore in der Atmospliiire als Vorzeiclien von Nieder- 
sclilagen, von K. Fritsch. — The same. 

Uebersiclit der lioclistcn Wasserstmnde an den vorziigliclisten scliiff- 
baren Eliissen in Obcrdsterreich von don Jaliren 1572 inclusive 1802— • 
ziisamincngestellt durcli die K. K. Oberosterreicliisclie LandcKbau- 
direction, mitgetheilt vom lioben K. K. Staats-iuinistermni. — The 

SAME. 

Ueisebericlit ans Cbartun vom 25tb October, 1852, von Dr. Heng- 
lin, — The same. 

Bemerkungen liber seiii Werk la Titrgitie cVEiirnjge etc, Paris 1840 
tind einon der K. Akademie uberreicbten geograpliiscli — geognos- 
tiscb — nnd etbnograpliiscben Atlas der eiiropilisclion Tiirkei, beste- 
liend ans 13 Karten, von Dr. Ami Bone. — The same. 

Uebor die Notliwendigkeit die Erdbeden nnd vnlcanischen Erscbei- 
iinngen genauer als bis jetzt beobacbten zulassen, von Dr. Eonu. — 
The same. 

Eisvcrbailtnisse der Donan, beobacbtet in Pestli in den Jaliren 
1847-49, von Profsr. Dr. J. Arcnstein. — The same. 

Uober die Wirkixngen der naturlicben Eiektricita't anf elektro-niag- 
netiscbe Telegraplien, von A. Baumgartner. — The same. 

Ueber Leitkraft der Erde fiir Elektricitaet, von A. Baumgartner. — 
The same. 

Ueber die Abbaingigkeit des elcktrisclien Leitnngswiderstandes von 
der Grosse nnd Dauer des Stromes, von M. Benedikt. — The same. 

Ueber die Aendernngen des Magnetismus miter dein Einflusso 
elektriscber Vertlieilung, von M. Benedikt, — The same. 

Physicalliscbe Verineltnisse nnd Vertheilinng der Organismen im 
Qnarnerisclien Golfe, von Dr. J. E. Lorenz. — The same. 

V ergleichende orograpliiscli-liy drograpliiscbe Unt ersixcliung der 
Versixmpfnngen in den oberen Eliisstlialern der Salzack, der Eims iiud 
der Mnr, oder in Penzgan, Pongan nnd Lnngau, von Profsr. Dr. J. R. 
Lorenz. — The same. 

Brakwasser-studien an der Elbeiniinclung, von Dr. J. R. Lorenz, ~ 
The same. 

Anzeiger der Kaiserlicben Akademie der Wissenscliaften, Math. 
Naturvv. Olasse, IV. Jabrgang, 18G7 No. I — XXX and Jalirgaiig 1808, 
No. I— IX. — The same. 
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TJeber clas Verlialton mid die Vertlieilmng der Whide aiif der Ober- 
jfla3clie der Erde, sowie insdesondere ilber die Wiixdvertbceltiiisse am Cap 
Horn, von E. von Wullevstoid — 'Urbair. — The same. 

Uober das Magnetisclie Observatorium in Krcmsuilinster ixnd die 
vom Jalirc 1839-50 aiis den Beobaclitungen abgeleiteten Eesultate, von 
P. A. Eesllmber.— The same. 

Erste Ergebnisse der magnetisclien Beobaclitinigen in Wicii, von K. 
Kreil. — The same. 

Eesultate aus den inagnetisclieii Beobaclitungen zu Prag, von K. 
Kreil, — The same. 

Eesultate aus funf-monatlilicben Beobaclitungen in Cbartiin, von 
K. Kreil. — The same. . 

Magnetisclie und geograpliisclio Orts-betsimmungen an den Kiis- 
tcn des Adriatisclien Golfesin Jalire 1854, von K. Kreil. — The same. 

IJntersucliungen iiber das Gesetz des Einflusses der luft-temperatur 
auf die Zeiton bcstimniter Eiitwickelungs-pliascn der Pdanzen mit 
Beriicksicldigung dor Insolation und Eeuclitickeit, von K, Eritscli.— 
The same. 

Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserliclien Akademie der Wisscnscliafteii 
Matli-Naturw. Classe, Band LVI, Ileft IT, erste Ablifcheilung, Heft III 
1>2. Hefte IV-V ; 1-2. Band LYII Helt 1, 1 Abtlieiliing. Heft II 
Abtli. 1, 2, Heffc III, abtli. 1-2, — Philos. Hist. Classe, Band LVI ; Heft 
III; Band LYII Heft 1, 2-3 ; BandLYIII, Heft l-2.--TnE same. 

Archive fiir Oesterreicliisclie Geschichte, Band XXXYIII, Htelfte 2 
Band XXXIX, Hielfto 1-2.-^Tiie same. 

Denksclirifteii der Kaiserliclien Akademie der Wissenschaften, Matli- 
Natnrw. Classe, Band XXVII and XXYIII.-^Pliilos. Hist, Classe, 
Band XYII. — The same. 

Almanacli der KaiserUchen Akademie dor Wissenschaften, Jalirgang 
1868. — The same. 

Tabulae codicnm inanuscriptorum praetor Grsecos et Orientalos 
In Bibliotheca Palatina Yindobononies assorvatornm, volumen II. — 
The same. 

Eeise der Osterreichischen Pregatto Novara, Aiithropologischer Thcil 
vonBr. A. Weisbacli.— The same. 

Atti della Eeale Accadomia delle Scienze di Turino, vol HI, Disp; 
1-8.— The royal Academy oe Science of Turin. 
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Memorie della Eeale Accademia della Scienze di Tiirino, 2rid serioa 
vol 24. — The same. 

Catalogo delle Leoaeidi o stelle meteoriclie del periodo di Novem- 
1)1*6. — The same. 

Journal of tlie Ciiemical Society No. for Marcli 18G9. — The Chemi- 
cal Society oe London. 

Proceedings of tlie Royal Society, Nos. 109 and 110, 1869. — The 
Royal Society. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, No. 80, lS6S.--*» 
The American PiiiLosornicAL Society. 

Eiillctiii de la Societe de geograpliio, Mars and Avril, 18G0 . — ^Tiir 
Geographical Society of Paris. 

Journal Asiatuxue, December 1868 and January 18 G9. — The Asia- 
tic Society of Paris. 

Vcrhandlungon der K. K, Geologischeii Reichsanstalt, Nos. 7 and 
11, 1868. — The Imperial GEOLoaiCAL Institute of Yienna. 

Jalirbiich der K. K. Geologischen Reichsanstalt, Nos. 2 and 3, 1868. 
— The same. 

Yerhandlungen der Kaiserlich, Koniglichen Zoologisch-Botanischen 
GeselLschaft in Wien. — The Impl. Zool. Box. Society of Yienna. 

Die Diatomeen der Hohen Tatra, bearbeitet von J. Schiimaua. — 
The same. 

Diagnosen der in Ungani und Slavonien bislier beobachtoten Gefiess- 
pflanzen welclie in Koclds Synopsis nicht eiithalten sind, von Dr. A. 
Neilreich.^ — The same. 

Beitrag zu einer Monographie der Sciarinen, von J. Yunnertz. — 
The same. 

India as represented in the Hymns of the Rigveda ; by J . Muir. — 
The author. 

Diseases of the Eye ; hy C. Macnamara, — The author. 

Travels of a Hindoo ; by Bliolanauth Ohunder.— The author. 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering; by Major J. G. Med- 
ley, R. E.— The Editor. 

Ramayana, vol I, P. VI; by Hemachandra Bliattareharya. — The 
Editor. 

The Hill Tracts of Chittagong and the dwellings therein, with com- 
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paratire Yocabiilaries of tlie Hill Dialects; by Capt. T. H. Lewen. 
— The Betoae Government. 

Selections from tlie Becords of tlie Government of the Punjab and 
its Dependencies, iST. S. No. 2. — The Benoal Government. 

Selections from the Becords of the Madras Government, — Annual 
Keport of the Madras Medical College Session 1867-68, No. X. — The 
Benual Government. 

Beport ontheBesnlts of the Administration of the Salt Department 
during the year 1867-68. — The Bengal Government. 

Selections from the Becords of Government, second series, vol. II, 
No, 11. — The Govt., N. W. Provinces. 

Besults of a Tour in Dardistan, Kashmir, Little Tibet, Ladak, Zans- 
kur, (fee.; by Dr. G. W. Leitner, vol I, Pt. 1-2. — The Punjab Govt. 

Ficrchase. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, YoL III. No. 16, 4th 
Series. 

Oomptes Bendns, Tome LXYIII, Nos. 9 to 14, 1869. 

Journal des Savants, Pebniary, March, 1869. 

The Quarterly Journal of Science, No. XXII, 1869. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, Nos. 139 and 140, 1869. 

Bevue et Magasin do Zoologie, Nos. 2 and 3, 1869. 

Eevue Archeologique, March and April, 1869. 

Bevue des deux Mondes, 15th March, 1869. 

Edinburgh Beview, No. 269, 1869. 

Westminster Beview, April, 1869.- 

Sanskrit Worterbuch, 39 Lieferung, Bogen I—IO. 

The Indian Medical Gazette, Yol. lY, No. 7, 1869. 

Dictionaries, by Zenker, Heft XIII, Bogen 121-130. 

Original Sanscrit texts on the origin and history of the jpeople of 
India, their religion ’and institutions, collected translated and illus- 
trated; by J. Muir, D. C. L., LL. D., Ph. D.—Yol. III. 

Travels of Fah-Hian and Sung-yun, Buddhist Pilgrims from Ohiiia 
to India (400 A. D. and 518 A. D.) ; by S. Beal 


Uxchange, 


Athenmum, April, 1869. 



JSrrata in the jpreviom numlers of these Proceeding,^, 

Pago 105, linea 10, 12 and 28 /or A. E. CarHeyi” read A, U. L. Carllcylo. 

127, lino 3, for*^ Eamalamaya” read Eamamaya. 

128, „ 7 & 9) for “ Tajurs” read Yajus, 

<■ — 129, „ 8, for codices of two or three commentaries” read two or 

three codices of the commentary, 

,, „ 16, /or between” ?’ead of between. 

„ ,, 18, for Dupotron” read Duporron. 

133, „ 8, for the initial line” read initial linos. 

„ „ 28, for A. 0. Garilylo” read A. 0. h, Oarileylo. 

134, „ 5, for there” read their. 









ERRATA. 

In tlie Proceedings for July, p. 178, 1. 4, from Mow, read W. M. 
Clay, Esq:, C. 8., /or A. L. Clay, Esq., C. S. 




PEOOEEDINaS 


01? THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL 

EOR AtiausT, 1869. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 4th Instant, 
at 9 o’clock p. M. 

T, Oldham, Esq., LL. D., PrevSident, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and coniiniied. 

Presentations were announced — 

1. From the Grovernmeirt of India, Home Department. A set of 
twenty photographs of the caves and Temples of Nassick, taken by 
Mr. Sykes, photographer, Bombay. 

2. From W. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., Ghazeepore. Specimens of 
bricks, bearing inscriptions, found at Musar near Arrah. 

The inscriptions are Fdli^ but owing to the broken state of the 
bricks, the characters have not yet been completely deciphered. The 
fragments shew that each brick contained the same word. 

3. From G. Smith, Esq., LL. D., a copy of ^ Memorials of the 
Rev. John Poiirie.’ 

4. From Father E, Lafont, S. J., a copy of ^ Daily Meteorological 
Observations at the St. Xavier’s College Observatory, January to 
June, 1869.’ 

5. From A. Cameron, Esq., a copy of a pamphlet on the Dyaks of 
Borneo. 

6. From Moheiidralala Sircar, M. D., a copy of the Calcutta Jour- 
nal of Medicine, Vol. II, parts 2 and 3. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were balloted for and elected Ordinary Members — 

J. W. Selbach, Esq. 

Prince Jahan Qadr Mirza Muhammad Wahid ’Ali Bahadur. 
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The following gentlemen were named for ballot as Ordinary Mem- 
bers at the next meeting — 

B. Hyde, Bsq^., Barrister-at-Law, proposed by Colonel Hyde, 
seconded by tlie President. 

Major G. E. Pryer, Deputy Commissioner, British Burma, proposed 
by Colonel Sir A. P. Pliayre, seconded by the Secretary. 

J. Westland, Esq., C. S. Acting Secretary, Goveriuneut of Bengal, 
proposed by Colonel H. Hyde, and seconded by the President. 

J. H. Pislier, Esq., 0. S., proposed by Mr. B. M. Adam, seconded 
by Dr, E. Stoliczka. 

Geo. Latliam, Esq,, C. E., proposed by the President, seconded by 
W. King, Esq. 

Babu Juddiilall Mullick, proposed by Maulawi ’Abdullatif Klian 
Bahadur, seconded by B. A. Gubboy, Esq. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw 
from the Society — 

W. A. D. Anley, Esq. 

J. B. N. Hennessey, E>sq. 

The President stated that he had on the part of the Council to 
report to the Society, that the question of tlie cost and form of the 
publications of the Society had been fully discussed by them, and that 
taking into consideration the fact that the Proceedings of the Society 
which at first extended only to a few sheets for eacli month, and con- 
tained little more than the formal business of the Society, had since 
then been vastly extended, and now contained many very valuable, 
although brief, contributions to the Society, and formed at the close of 
the year a very fair-sized volume, it had been resolved— That the 
rate of subscription for the Proceedings, to Non-Members, should he 
fixed at Four M^ees per annum, and that monthly numbers should 
be sold at FiyJit An7ia8 per copy. 

The prices, as originally fixed, of two annas per number to sub- 
scribers, and three annas to non- subscribers, did not in the present 
enlarged form of the Proceedings nearly cover the cost. The Pro- 
ceedings would continue to he issued to the Members of the Society 
as at present. 

The alteration in the price to take effect from the 1st of January, 1870. 

The President said, he had further to report from the Council, that 
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good progress had been made in the preparation of a new Catalogue 
of tlie Library of the Society, the want of which was so seriously felt 
by all. Several members of the Library Committee had taken much 
interest in the matter, and it was hoped that a complete list might 
be ready before the close of the year. To enable tliis to be done 
satisfactorily, it was essential that the large number of books now in 
the hands of Members of the Society should be compared and checked 
with the lists. And the Council had therefore resolved that at the 
close of the rains, all books now borrowed by Members of the Society 
he called in, for comparison and entry in the new Catalogue. They 
proposed meanwhile to issue a notice to this effect, on the cover of the 
Proceedings, so that the IMcmbers might he prepared. The Council 
trusted that the Members would cordially second this effort to com- 
plete a Catalogue of their Library. Aiid he might remark that the 
sooner the books were sent in, the sooner such as were again required 
could he returned to the Members, It was not intended to make this 
rerpiest for the return of books until after the rains, when they could 
be transmitted with greater safety. 

The President said, I have the pleasure of exhi])itingta the Society 
a coin or medal, which I had some time since received from Major 
Strutt of Kangra. I have made every exertion to have the history 
and date of this curious coin elucidated, hut with very partial suc- 
cess. Immediately on receipt of the coin, I sent it with Major 
Strutt's note to Babii Bajcndrulala Mittra. Uiifortimatciy, he was at 
the time very unwell, and returned me the coin very soon, saying, 
he had been rpiite unable to give to it the attention it deserved. But 
he thought the legend was in Arabic character. 1 then submitted it to 
our Secretary, Mr. Blochmaim, who being much pressed with other 
work at the time, was unable to give any very careful examination 
of the coin. I tlien sent it to Mr. E. C. Buyley, and received from 
him in reply the following note : — 

return i^ev dak Major Strutt's coin. I have little doubt of the 
class of coins to which it belongs. 

First of all, however, I should say I believe it to be a^r^^cry— a 
cast that is from an original, and in casting tlio letters of the inscrip- 
tion have become more confused and obliterated than in the ovigiuab 
itself much worn and corroded. 
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I take it to belong to a series vStvnck by a line of Turkoman Princes, 
stirnamed Ortoldtcs,” from ‘‘Artak” or Ortok,” one of tbeir 
progenitors. The first of tbeir line who figures in history, was this 
chief named Artak ibn Aksah, wlio seized Jerusalem about the close 
of tlie 11th century. He died about 1091, and his sons were 
driven out and founded two dynasties, one over ’Iracp the other in 
Syria, first at Diyarbakr, then at Mardin. To tlie latter belonged the 
celebrated Salahuddin, or Saladin, and to it I think belongs this coin, 
though I suspect it is an un]oublished type. I am not (;]^uick at read- 
ing the old Sq^uare Cufic in which the legend is embodied, and the 
characters, as I say, are very worn. I iliinh^ I can read ‘ Salahuddin, 
and ‘ Tartash’ or ‘ Taktash’ or ^ Tabaktash/ but I can find no name 
like the latter given in the lists. 

The two elephants have an oriental touch, and the lion and scor- 
pion belong, I have no doubt, to some zodiacal reference. The coin 
or medal was probably struck in commemoration of some special event.” 

On again receiving tbe coin, I had hoped that possibly Mr. Bloch- 
nianii Avould have been able to investigate it moi-e closely. But Major 
Strutt has requested that it may be returned to him, and there is 
therefore no time at present to do more than exhibit it to the Society 
and ask any of the members present if they can throw any further 
light on the question, 

The following papers were read — 

I, — Ecatract from a- report hy Captain R. A. Cole, on Cromlechs in 

Southern India, 

‘^The Chief Commissoner inspected some cromlechs discovered on the 
top of the Mooiy Betta hill in North Coorg, and directed some to be 
excavated. Some of these had concentric rows of upright stones, and 
two of them had upright slabs arched above, so as evidently to have 
formed an arched entrance within the enclosure. Portions of the 
arches have been destroyed by the ravages of time. The space within 
the concentric rows of stones was excavated, and earthen vessels of 
the exact pattern and description found elsewhere were discovered, 
but all in miniature. These vessels hear the same relative proportion 
to the larger vessels found in the cromlechs elsewhere as the small toy 
chatties of native children do to the larger vessels in common use at 
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tlie present day. Several beads and tubes, bored tbrougli and evident- 
ly portions of necklaces were also foxuid. These are of the colour and 
description of agate and Lave circles in white round, with a zigzag 
pattern in white in the centre/* 

A conversation cnsxred in wliich the President and several Members 
joined. The clay vessels which Capt. Cole had kindly forwarded to the 
Society, unfortunately arrived greatly broken. 

II. — Pfotes on a Ooyg^er-flate InsGvi'piion in the jpossession of certain 

Kols at Pfdyimr^ hj Babu EakhaIi Bas Habbar, Special Commis- 
sioner^ Gliotu Naypiir. 

I forward a fac-siinile of a copper-plate inscription, insignificant in 
itself, but of some conseq^uence from the fact that certain Kols of 
Chota Nagpur converted to Christianity are carrying it about as the 
original patta granted by the Acaharaja of Ohota Nagpur surrendering 
half of the country to the KoLs. 

The agitation recently set on foot hy a number of converted Muii- 
das and Oraons anent their rights as peasant proprietors, has become 
a matter of some notoriety. Beduced to a state of serfdom for Koine 
centuries past by the Hindu landlords, these people have, since tlieir 
conversion to Christianity, begun to realize their own position ; and 
with remarkable zeal and unanimity of purpose, have consistently 
endeavoured to better their condition, and have even induced the 
Govermnent to pass an act which promises to secure them their 
just rights. It has, however, been known to the local authorities 
that the zeal of these Kols frequently outran their discretiem and 
knowledge ; and the object of my semling the fac-simile to the Society 
is to present a case in point. I trust that the matter may obtain 
publicity by means of the Society's Proceedings.** It is exceedingly 
probable that by exhibiting the original inscription, the ^ agitators* 
have induced many a poor and ignorant Kol to part with his hard- 
earned money in support of their common cause. 

The inscription is in Sanskrit, in Oriyd character. It is a 
grant of a village hy one Buju Jayanta Sinha and his wife 
Batna Kumari to a Brahman by name Kdsindtha Madlier. The 
date is 1861, Samvat, Asharh, Sunday, when an eclipse seems 
to have happened. Prom the Chakra Sautak, or representation of 
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Visliiiu’s discus on the top, the inscription appears to belong to 
Sambhalpitr or Sonpur, the Nagpur rdjas never having used the 
insignia in question. The inscription has to do as much with the 
Kols and their lands as with the mountains in the moon 5 it behoves 
therefore their advisers to warn them not to endamage a cause, in 
many respects a praiseworthy one, by making the copper-plate in- 
scription the basis of their claim. 

Below are my transliteration and translation of the inscription, the 
doubtful words or passages being in Italics. 

Transliteration. 

Srhnadvira Jayanta Sinha nripati-tf^^y-i^ ^sreshtha patm tailid. 
namn^l Batna Knin^rika gunavati rajnam kule hhuviiiah, 
hliilpala nihayd cliate navaratam srinwantu bho mad vacho. 
yattdm peda hahti lokaviditam grtoam praditsunnuda, (I). 

Asharhe Bavibasare suhha titliau tatroparage sini. 

Vilyam vai^ dwija deva vahni savidhe kritwa suvakyam inaliat, 
gramah saivalani jalasaya van drama clri kashthadibhir. 
yukta swarna nidhanakhata sahito dattah sasimomaya (II). 

Bipraya veda-vidiishe bahu-srutaya santaya karmani-nije-pavinish- 
thataya deva-dwijati-gurnpada-rataya Kasinathaya kautavapuslxc gima- 
vattaraya (III). 

Bakshantu Idrtiinatnlam mamatavadete yovatra lobha vasatali 
pravilopayanti te Somalendu (?) Vimaleswara Dharmaraja padeshu 
vipriyahrido narake pateyuh (IV). 

Samvateshta dasa sate ekashastyuttarakhyake. 

Vikramaditya bhdpasya nirrnita tiimra putrika (V). 

Kasinatha Madhu sriman Vanamali samanwitah. 

Swarbhaun vatsare dattam biiuukshwa gramamakauliikuin (VI). 

Salii. 

In conclusion, I have to add that I have not been able to discover 
how the plate fell into the hands of the Kols. I was told, it was 
fonnd near Ladhmd, some fourteen miles south-west from Baiichi ; 
could it bo supposed that some native of Sambhalpur or Sonpur had 
mislaid it on his way to the head quarters of the South West 
Frontier Agency ?” 
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Tramlaiion, 

The distinguished Raj iii, by name Ratna Kumaiij chief consort to 
the illustrious and valorous Jayanta Singha (1) lord of men, asks 
this constantly of the juinces who may be [born] in her race : Hear 
ye my words ! I am desirous of giving away that village known 
in the country as Tainperkala (2) ; [accordingly] on Sunday in 
Asharha, in the auspicious tithi^ the moon being eclipsed (3), I made 
good my promise in the presence of the gods and the Brahmanas, 
with all due formalities.* The village with its rivers, tanks, forests, 
groves, hills, woods, veins of gold, (fee., wines, and the boundaiies, I 
present to the Brahmana Kasinatha (4), who is versed in the Yedas, 
well informed, of a quiet turn of mind, attentive to his duties, devoted 
to the feet of the twice-born and the spiritual guide, being also hand- 
some in person and fidl of merits. Let them preserve this my in- 
comparable work of fame. Those who, being subject to covetousness, 
shall rescind this, shall, with hearts not devoted to the feet of Somala 
(5), Indu (6), Yimale Swara (7), and Dharmaraja (8), fall into the 
hell. In the Samvat year 1861, of King Yikramuditya, this copper- 
plate was prepared, and the grant made to Kasfnatha, with Madhu (9) 
and the fortunate Yanamdii (10), in the year called Swarbhanu (11). 
Enjoy the village without impediment. Approved.’’ 

( I ) Haja of Samblialpur, The following table shows his connection with the 
zemindar family of Pdlkot. 

Abhaya Singha. 

(haja of Samblialpur), 

Jayanta Singha (married to Eatna- 
kuinari named in tlio Inscription). 

Maharaj Salii (died without issue and 
subsequontiy his estate escheated 
to Govemnient). 


^ In his second note, Babu Eakhai Has Haidar, proposes tlie following 
translation— 


Ajita Singha. 

(Daughter) MaharajKumari = (mar- 
ried to) Maharaja Deonatha Sahi 
of Pal Rot. 


Govindanatha Sahi. 

Jagannatlia Sahi (Maharaja of Palkofc, 
died bth July, 18011 ). 
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(2) This is a rather largo village mthin a few miles of Samblialpur. 

(3) I have verified this eclipse of the moon by referriug to the almanac of 
186-1, Samvat. 

(I) Kasiuatiia Dasa, Puroliita to Bajd Jayanta Singha and Kani Ilatiia- 
Icuuuiri. 

(5) The guardian (female) deity of Sambhalpur. 

(6) The moon having been the prominent object on the night the grant was 
made, allusion has been made to her. 

(7) Tile guardian (male) deity of Sambhalpur. 

(8) Yama, or the god of justice. 

(9) Kasinatha’s brother and Negi, oi' steward, to Eaiii Ratuakumari. 

(10) Kasinatha^s youngesfc brother, and Khansaxnan or assistant Dewan to 
Rani Ratnakumari. 

( II) This is probably the name of one of the years of the astronomical cycle 
of 60. 

In a second note, received the day previous to tlie meeting, Babii 
Eaklidl Das Haidar continues — 

A late trip to Palliot has enabled me to subjoin a few notes 
The E^ni Eatna Knmari, appears to have been at one time well 
known in the southern parts of Cliota Nagpur; she residod at. 
Eampur in pargan^l Easia, while her husband Eaja Jayanta (vitlgo 
Jayati) Singlia of Samblialpur \vas captured and carried away by the 
Barghis (i3aghis?), or Marhattas. I have been told that there was a 
( 5 ivil suit regarding the village mentioned in the inscription. It was 
tried by the British Officer in charge of Sambhalpur, and the coi-)per- 
plate was put in evidence. The decision in that case was appealed 
against in the Court of Mr. Allen, Agent of the Governor- G-eneral, 
South West Frontier, and of course the records were brought to Eanchi. 
Subsetiuently, the Mutiny of 1857 occurred, and in the general cou- 
fusion, the x:)late fell into the hands of certain crafty Kols who did not 
scruple to use it as the original document, conferring half of Chota 
Nagpur on their ancestors ! Of course, these men have taken cave not 
to adduce the plate as evidence in any suit ; I have been informed 
that they would not lend it to Colonel Dalton even for a clay ; they 
have duped only men of their own race.’’ 


“ Having made the magnanimous resolution before the twico-born, the gods 
and tliD lire, on Saturday, in i^sarha, the tithi being anspicioiis, and an oclipso 
occurring on the occasion of the new moon which commonced on the fourteenth 
lunar day, &c.” 
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III . — Contributions to the Ghronohg'jf of the reigns of Timur and his 
Descendants up to ShdJijaJidn^ Mo. L JBy H. BloCIImanh, Esq..j 
M. A., Assist, Drofessor^ Calcutta Madrasah, 

Tlie object of tlus paper is to collect tlie statements of several 
Indian Historians regarding tlie dates of birth, accession, and death, 
of the Timuvides up to Shahjalian. For no period of Indian History 
do we possess better materials- than for the times of the Moghul 
kings ; we have contemporary histories, and even autobiographies, 
and yet, the chronology of their reigns is by no* means so satisfactory 
as we might expect from the imniber of historical works. Differences 
in the dates of events of less- importance are common enough, and 
may oven be met with among modern Historians. But it is a matter 
of surprise, if historical writers disagree on more important elates^ 
such as the birth, the accession, or the death of a king. 

In some cases chronological differences are traceable to the careless- 
ness of the historians. The Tabaqdb i Ahbari by Nizamuddin of 
Harat affords a remarlcable example. Of its chronology Badaoiu says 
(II, p. 342)- 

On Thursday, the 19th Eabi’ I, 993, the season of spring had 
commenced, and the New Year's day of the Emperor's era took place. 
According to the work of Mirza Nizamuddiii Ahmad, who has arrang- 
ed the history of His Majesty by years, the year 993 is the thirtieth 
year from the emperor's accession ; but the fact Is, that the second 
garan (a space of thirty years) begins from the 25th Kabi’ I, 994, when 
His Majesty was at Atak Banaras (Attock), as related below. The 
cause of this confusion is apparent^ enough : the Mirza has forgotten 
to take into account the intercalary days (ayydm i haUsah)^ which in 
three years amount to one lunar month, the difference between solar 
and lunar years being one year garan. As I have no astronomical 
tables with me, I have necessarily followed the chronology of the 
Mivzk ; but the responsibility rests with him/'f 

For similar hints 'aide Bad. II, p. 351, k 1 ; j>. 352 ; p. 366, 1. 1 ; 
p. 3G5, middle. 

The above remark of Baddoni shews that there is room for further 

^ In iho edition of tlio Bibl. Iiidica, Bad. II, 342, read Mmdad for Immdnjd. 
f In the text read harusl for harlxco.yakisU 
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enquiries; especially as later iiistoriaus (c. Khdfz Khan) adopt tlie 
clironology of the Tahaydt. The dates given in the Akbarnainah on 
the other hand, are mostly solar, and rest upon the computations of 
ghdh Fathullah of Slnraz (vide Kin Translation, p. 38). Earishtah 
professes to follow the Akbarnainah, though he has used the Tabaqdt ; 
and so have other historians done, as the authors of the Saldtin 
i Cliagatdi and the Klmldgatuttawdidlch. 

On the whole, the chronology of Akbar’s reign requires a thorough 
investigation ; and unless a sufficient number of MSS. of the Tabaqdt^ 
the Akbarnimahj and Baddoni, be examined, we cannot expect to 
possess correct dates for his reign. 

The introduction of Akbar’s Solar Era, and its limited use, have 
also been the cause of much confusion. Thus Jahangir in his ^ Me- 
moirs’ says that his son Slialijahan was born in A. H, 999, or the 
36th year of Akbar. But the fact is that the 36th (solar) year of 
Akbar corresponds to A. H. 1000, in the third month of which Shah- 
jahan was born. 

Another source of confusion is this, that the date of proclamation of 
an emperor does not always coincide with the official date of his juhm 
(accession), and the striking of coins. This holds especially for the 
reign of Aiirangzeb, the dates of which are not always trustivorthy. 

' In some cases, lastly, chronological differences may.be traced to the 
copyists of the MSS. Their mistakes are confined to certain numbers, 
Tims hutum and hashtum^ hadhtnm and 

ha/timj shaskum and shagbtm^ do and dah, ^ 

sill and stj are frequently interchanged. 

The Historians after Jahangir appear to have paid some attention 
to the chronology of former kings. The author of the Fddishdh- 
ndmah especially has devoted a long chapter (Eilition BibL Indica L, 
pp. 41 to 80) to the chronology of the Tiinurides, which chapter may 
advantageously he read by those who take a deeper interest in Indian 
history. 

The following notes which refer chiefly to the genealogy of the 
Tinmrides, are compiled from the Akhaimdmahj Baddoni, Farishtah, 
tlie Tiizuk i Jalidngirl^ the the Pddishdhidmah^ the Mir- 

dtuVdlamj and Khaft Khdn. The remarks owe their origin to notes 
which I am the habit of taking when reading the editions of our 
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Bihh Indiea, Witli the exception of Sfcewart^s translation of the 
Wugi'dt i Ilimtiyun^ I have consulted no European work. - 

I, Qiitbuddf n Ami'r Ti'mu'r. 

Title, Gurgdn (son-in-law.) Title after death, (fdhih girdn i a'zam 
(Lord of the great conjunction.) Born at Kash (Shahrsabz), Monday 
night, 25th Sha’b^n 786, A. H. Father, Amir Turaghai. Mother, 
Naginah Kluitim. Julks (accession), Wednesday 12th Kauiazan 771, 
at Balkh. Died on Tuesday night, 17th Sha’ban 807* Ago, 70 
years, 11 months, 22 days. 

His four sons, a* Grliiytoiddin Jahfmgir Mirza. 

5. ’Umar Shaikh MirzA 
c, Jala'luddi'n MFra'n Slxa'h Mi'rza', 
cl, Shahrukh Mirza. 

a. Ghiyasuddm Jahangir Mirza. Died at Samarkand, A. H. 776, 
His eldest son, Muhammad Sultan, died on the 17th Sha’ban 805. 
He had three sons (Jahangir, Sa’d Waqq^i^, and Yahyd), His second 
son, Mirzd Pir Muhammad, governor of Grhazni,was killed on the 14tli 
Eamazan 809. He invaded India with Timiir. He had seven sous — 
Jahdngir, Qaigar, Sanjar, Sa’d WaqqaQ, Biizanjir, Khulid, (‘O* 

5. ’Umar Shaikh Mirza, died in Kabi’ L, 796. 

He had four sons — Mangiir, Sikandar, Eustam, Pir Muhammad, of 
whom MaiiQur had two sons, called Bayaqra, and Sultan Uwais- 
SuMn Uwais had a son, Mirza Muhammad Sultan, whose two sons 
are called Ulugh Mirza, and Shah Mirza. Ulugh Mlrz^ had two sons, 
Muhammad Sultan Shah Mirza, and Sultan Sikandar Mirza. Muham- 
mad Sultan Shah Mirza had four sons — 1, ’Aqil Mirza ; 2. MasYid 
Husain Mirza; 8. Ibrahim Mirza (who had a son Muzaffar Husidn 
Mirza) ; 4. Muhammad Husain Mirza. 

c. II. Jalaliiddfjn MFra'ii Sha'h Mi'rza'. 

(Third son of Timur.) 

Born 769 A. H., reigned for a short time, died 24th Zi QaMah 810, 
He had eight sons-— • 

1. Aba Bakr Mirz^. 5. Muhammad Khalil. 

2. Alangar(?) Mirza. 6. Sulta'n Muhammad Mi'rza'. 

8. ’Usmdn Chalbi(?). 7. Ijil Mirza. 

4. Mirzd’Uinar, 8, Siyurghtauiash. 
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The mother of No. 6 is Mihr Niish^ az qaum i Fi'ilad Qaya.’) 

The above names of Mirdn Shah’s eight sons are taken from the 
Akharnaraah (Lith. EcT.). In other Historical works, I have seen the 
names given as follows : — 

1. Aha Bakr Mirz^. 5. ’Umar Mirza. 

2. Altakar f sic) Mirzl 6. Khalil Mirzd. 

3. ’Usradn Mirzd, 7. Sultan Muhammad Mirza. 

4* Chalbi Mirzd. 8. Siyurghtamash. 

The last had a son, named Mirzd Sultan Mas’dd. 

d. Sh^hrukh Mirz^. Title, Khdqdn i Sa’id. Born on Tliursclaj, 
14th Eabi’ II, 779. Died Sunday morning, 25tlx Zi Hajjah 850, after 
a reign of 43 years. His wife, Q-auhar Shad Begum. 

He had three sons. 1. Ulugh Beg Mirzd {Ilallh i sa^id)^ the 
Astronomer ( i ZiJJ ; 2. Bdyasanghar ; and 3. Mirzd Ibrahim. 
Ulugh Beg’s sons are Mirza ’Abdullatif and ’Abdul’aziz Mirzd. 
Bdyasanghar’s sons are Mirza Abul Qasini (who had a son Shah 
Mahmud), Mirza Sultan Mahammad (who had a son Yadgar Muham- 
mad Mirza), and ’Alduddanlah (who had a son Mirza Ibrdhim). 
Mirzd Ibrdhim’s (S) son is ’Abdullah. 

III. Siilta'n Muhammad Mfrza'. 

(Sixth son of II, and grandson of Timur.) 

He governed Samarkand, and died during the reign of Shahnikh 
{df He had two sons — 

1. Sulta'n Abu' Sa’i'd Mi'rza'. 

2. Mimichihr Mivzd. 

(IV. Sulta'u Abu' Sah'd Mi'rza'.) 

Born in 830, Commenced to reign when twenty-five years old, and 
reigned 18 years (over Afghanistan, and Independent Tartary). Killed 
on the 26th Rajab 873 by Yddgar Muhammad Mirza, son of Sultdn 
Muhammad Mirzd, son of Bayasanghar Mirza, son of Shahrukh 
Mirzd. 

The Akbarndmali (Lithogr. Edition) mentions the names of ten 


sons- 

1. 

Sulldn xllimad Mirzd. 

6. 

Sultdn Walad Mirzd, 

2. 

Sultdn Muhammad Mirzd. 

7, 

Ulugh Beg Mirzd, 

3. 

Sultdn Mahmdd Mirza. 

8. 

Abd Bakr Mirzd. 

4. 

»Umar Shaikh Mfrza'. 

9. 

Sultdn Khalil Mirzd. 

6. 

Sultdn Murad -Blirzd. 

10. 

Shahrukh Mirzd. 
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In other histories I have found tlie names as follows : — 

1. Ahmad Mirza. 6. Ulugh Beg Mirzd (ruler of 

2. Mahmiid Mirza. Kdbul). 

3. Khalil Mirzd. 7. Ahii Bakr Mix’zd. 

4. Muhammad Mirzd. 8. Murad Mirza. 

5. Shdhrixldi Mirzd, 9. ’Umar Mirzd. 

10. Sultan Mirza (sicj 

Sultan Mahmud Mirza (2) had three sons : — 1. Bajasanghar 
Mirzd; 2. ’Ali Mii^za; S. Khan Mirza. The last, Khan Mirza, 
had a son Mirza Sulaiindn who, with his son Mirza Ibrahim, lived at 
Akbar’s Court. 

Ulugh Beg Mirza (6) had a son ’Abdiirrazzaq. 

V. ’Umar Shaikli Mi'rza', 

(4th son of Abii Sahd Mivzd,) 

Born at Samarkand in 800, A. H. Died Monday, 4th Ramazdn 
899, at Aldisikat in Farghanali,^ the pigeon house on which ho stood 
il 3 dng pigeons having broken down. He had three sons and five 
daughters — 

(1,) Zahi'ruddi'ii Ba^bar. 

(2.) Jahdngir Mirzd. 

(3.) ^ 9 ^ Mirza (called in some histories, Ilirzd 
"YadgaT^ JYdgir). 

a. Khdnzadah Begum, Baber’s c. , died shortly after 

own sister, five years birth, 

older than ho. d. Kur Sultan Begum. 

1). MihrBdnu Begum, sister of e. Baziah Sultan Begum. 

(3), eight years younger 
than Babar, 

Mother of JBdlar and of («), Qatlaq Nigdr Khdnum [or, Mihr Nigdr 
Khanum, according to KMfi Khdn~\ ; mother of (2), Fatimah Sultan 
Begum ; mother of (3) and ($), Gliunchaji Uinmed Begxim ; mother 

* FarTd.»r.ahbdnr.,c:?( tn the fifth IgUni, and is bounded on the 57. by KMi- 
ghar, oaiiie d’. by Sj-a-M-vjpjw.!. on the /Sf. by the mountains of Badakhshan. 
There are no monntains on the West. The Sailiun, or Ah i Khiijmuf ^ comes 
from N, 5?., flows to'wards West, passes N. of Khujand, and S. of Finrikit (or 
QT. /i.,,--.,!. northwards tow'ards Tnrkistan, near the confines 

-.it loses itself in the sand. In Fargimnah are seven didtricts, 
five South of Saihim, two North of it. In the South are Andajan, Os, Marghiimn, 
Asfarah, Khujand j in the North are Akhsf (Akhsfkat) and TCasun.’* A&tar- 
ndmah. t Spelt in Frinsep’s Tables Jiaditjhiar, 
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of (c), Kliwajfih Husain’s daughter; mother oi (d), A'glid Saltan 
Grluincliaji Eeguni; mother of {e), Makhchimah Snltan Begum (also 
calletl Qard/coz Begum), Nos. (cZ) and {e) are posthumous. 

VI. ZaihVruddi'n Muhammad Ba'bar. 

(1st son of ’Umar Shaikh MirzL) 

Title, Qeimtdni (conqueror of the world) ; title after death, Bir- 
dauBmahmi (dwelling in Paradise). Born on the 6th Muharram, 
888 * 

His mother Qatlaq Nigdr Khinum is the second daughter of Ydnas 
Kli^n, who is the twelfth descendant from Changiz Khan. 

The name Zaluruddin Muhammad was given to Babar by the 
famous saint N49iruddin Khwajali Ahrar. 

Julits^ Tuesday, 5th Rauiafiau, 899, at Andajan, when 11 years, 
7 months, 29 days old. Keigiied 11 years in Mawarannabr, hglitinig 
with the Uzbaks and the Chagatai kings ; reigned afterwards 21 years, 
2 months, 3 daysf in Afghanistan and Badaklishdn, and invaded 
Hindustan five times. The last and successful attempt ended with 
the battle of Panipat, Friday, 8thEa.jab, 932. Died at the 01iarb%h, 
near Agrah, 6th Jum^da I, 937, at the age of 49 y., 4 m,, 1 d. He 
was buried at Kdbul. He reigned altogether 37 y., 8 w., 2 d, ; vk,j 
out of Hindustan, 32 y., 10 m., 3 d,^ [10 y., 4 m., in. MdwaiAimahr, 
and 22 y., 6 w., 3 d, in Kabul, c^c.] ; and in Hindustan and Kabul, 
4 y., 9 m., 26 d, 

Bdbar had four sons and three (?) daughters— 

1. NacFruddFn Muhammad Huma'yu'n. 

2. Kdmr^u Mirza. “ He was married to OliiichakJ Begum, 
daughter of Husain Arghun of Sind.” BrsJcme. A son of his is men- 
tioned, Mirzi Abul Qasim. 

3. ^ Askar i Mirza, 

4. Hindal Mhzk He had a daughter Kaqiyah Sultan Begum, 
who was married to Akbar. 

# is also the of his birth. 

+ PddisMhyi., I, p. 47 m . ; bat on p. 62, 1. 3, from below, ’Abdul Htoicl gives 
22 y., 6 m,, 3 d. The differonoe appears to lie in, the iaet that habar’s rule in 
M^warannahr was nominal. j rather MjA- 
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(a,) Oulrmg Begum; (5,) Gulcliihrah Begum; {e,) Gulbadan 
Begum, These three were by the same mother. One of them was 
married to Yadgar, who was put to death for treason. Stexoart 

says that Dildar Begum was the mother of No. 4. 

The Tnziih (p. 113) and the Jqbdlndmah (p. 68) mention a fourth 
daughter of Babar, Gulruldi Begum, who was married to Mir^ia 
Nuruddin Muhammad ; her daughter Saiimah Sultan Begum will be 
mentioned among Akbar’s wives. 

VII. Haoi'ruddi'n Muhammad Huma'yu'n. 

Title after death, Jannat ashy. mi (in some MSS. jamiattUUni). Born, 
Monday night, 4th Zi Qa’dah 91 3,*^ at Ark in Kabul . His mother 
was l^Iahum Begum, a relation of Sultan Husain Mirza. Julds^ 9th 
Jumada I, 937, at Agrah. Leaves India after the buttle of Kanauj 
(10th Muharram 947), remains in exile 5 y., 5 m., 15 d , ; takes 
Qandahar, on the 25th Jumada II, 952 ; takes Kdbul, on Tuesday 
night, 12th Bamazan 952 ; takes Badakhshdn in tKe beginning of 953 ; 
invades Hinddstdn from Kdbul, in the middle of Zi Hajjah 961 ; 
ariives at Labor on the 2nd Rabi^ II, 962, and at Sarhind, on the 
7th Bajab 962 ; defeats Ahmad (Sikandar Siir) on the 2nd Sba’bdn 
962 ; and takes possession of Pihli, on Sunday, 4th Bamazdn, 962. 
Ho died in Babi’ I, 963, from a fall from the staircase leading to the 
roof of his library. I^hafi Khun (p. 124), says lie fell on the 5th 
Eabi^ I ; Farishtah and Bad^oni (I, p. 465) say, ho fell on the 7th. 
According to Khafi Khan, Farishtah, and Stewart (p. 120), Iliimayun 
died on the 11th Bahi’ I; according to Baduoui, on the 15th; accord- 
ing to the Padishdhnamah (p. 65), on Sunday the 13th ; according 
to the Mir-4t, on the 7th ; and according to the Akbani^mah ‘ on 
the Friday of Babi’ lA 

Kh^fi Khixi (I, p. 126), represents HuiMyiin as a Hanafi Sunni j 
but he says that he possessed a greater love for the ahl i hait (Hasan, 
Husain, &G,,) than his ancestors, especially more than Amir Timilr.f 
Regarding Huin^ydn^s religion, Farishtah and Badaoni. Hamblin’s 
soldiers and many of his grandees (as Bair^m Khan, &c.,) were Shi’ahs. 

* So in the Akbarnamah, and, according to Stewart, in Babar’s Memoirs. 
The FddisJAhndmah (1, p. 03, 1. 7), has the 14th, not the Ifeh. 

Sunnis with slight Shfah tondeneiea are called iufztflijah. That 

Timur was no Shi'ah is clear from the name whicU he gave his second s6tt> 
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According to tlie Padislidhidonali^ Hiim^yun, at tlio time of Iiis acces- 
sion, was 23 y., 6 m., 5 J., old. The period from his jidm to his 
death is 25 (lunar) ^.5 10 5 d,^ hence at his death, he was 42 y,^ 

4 10 old. 

Of his wives the following are mentioned : — 

1 . JEEmnidah Bdui Begim^ Akhar’s mother. Her title- is Maryam 
Mahm, ^ holding the rank of the Virgin Maiy.' She died 18th 
Shahriwar 1012, and was buried at the side of Huinaydn at Hihli, 2*. 
Mall Jujah (CJiitchah) JBegum^ mother of Mirzd Muhammad Hakim 
and Sultan Ibrdhiin. Badaoni and the Akbarnamah (11, 69), also 
mention a Eaji Begum ; but this may be the title of the preceding. 

J&umhydn^s sons ; — 1. Akbar. 

% Mirza Muhammad Hakim, born in 961. f Died of delirimn 
tremens (rahliah)^ 12tli Sha’ban 998, (Bad. II, 346). 

3 . Sultan Ibrahim, who died as an infant. 

Of HumdyiWs daughters Hind mentioned — (a.) NajibuunisaBegum 
{Tmuh^ p. 68 , and Preface, p. 5) j and (b.) Balditunnisa Begum {KJufi 
KMn, p. 226). A sou of the former, Mirza Wali, was at Jahangir’s 
Court (T'uzulc^ p. 68 ). 

VIII. Jalaluddfn Muhammad Akbar. 

Title after death, ’Arslidshydni, Born in the night from Saturday 
to Sunday, 5fch Eajab 949, at Amarkot. JiduSf about noon on 
Friday, 2 ndJ Eabi’ II, 963, at KaMnur, near Labor, when Akbar had 
reached the age of 13 (solar) y., 4 m., 18 d , ; or 13 (lunar) y.^ 8 
28 d. He died in the night betweeu Tuesday and Wednesday, 12feh 
JumMa II, 1014, at the age of 63 (solar) y., 1 c?., or 64 (lunar) y,, 
11 mi, 7 d, Eegarding the confusion as to the exact day of Akbar’s 
death, vide my A'm translation, p. 212, note 2. He had reigned 49 (solar) 
y., 7 m., 13- d,, or 51 (lunar) y,, 2 m., 9 d. 

Akbar hady^ 2;<3 sons — 

1 . Hasan ] twins, born 3rd Eabi’ 972. They only lived 

2. Husain J one month. 

3. Salim [Jaha'ngi'r]. 

* The Edition of tho JPddislidhndmih has wrong for ^^6. 

t AhulMafdlchif, or Alul FmM) gives 

the Tdrikli (061) ; ukU also Bad. II, p. 66, 

J Stowarfc, p. 121, says, 8rd liabf II, 
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4. Sultan Mui^cL 
6. Sultan D^nydL 

Of daughters, I find three mentioned — (a.) Shdhzddah Khdnum,. 
horn three months after Salim, in 977* (5*) Slmhrunnis^ Begum; and 
(c.) Aram Baud Begum, both born after Saltan Danyal. 

Of Akbar’s wives the following are mentioned : — 1, Sultdn Bagi* 
yah Begum, (a daughter of Mirza Hindal,) who died 84 years old, on the 
7th Jumada 1, 1035, (Titzuh^ p* 401). She Avas Akbar’s first wife {zmj, i 
Imldn)^ but had no child. She tended Sliahjahan, Niir Jahan (Jahan- 
gir’s wife) also stayed with her after the murder of Slier Afkan* 
2. Sultan Salimah Begum. She was the daughter of Gulrukh Begum- 
(ykh above, under Babar, p. 213) and Mirza Niiruddin Muhammad, 
Humaydn had destined her for Bui rum Khan, who married her in the 
beginning of Akbar’s reign. After the death of Bairam, Akbar, in 968^ 
married her. She died 10th Zi Qa’dah, 1021. As a poetess, she is* 
knoAvn under the name Mctklifi (concealed), and must not be confound- 
ed with Zehunnisa* (a wife of Aurangzeb’s), who has the same poetical 
name, 3. The daughter of Rdjah Bibdrf Mai and sister of Eajah 
Bhagawdn Das ; Akbar married her in 908, at Sdnbhar. 4. The 
beautiful wife of ’Abdulwasi,' married in 970, (Bad. IT, 61). 5. Jodh 
Bdi, the mother of Jahdiigir. Her name is not mentioned by any 
Muhammadan historian*t 6. Bibi Daulat Shad, mother of (^.) and 
(c.) ; vide Tuziik, p. 16. 

Sultan Murdd, Akbar’s fourth son, was born on Thursday, 3rd Muhar- 
ram 978, and died of delirmin tretnens in lOOG, at JMnapur in Barar 
(Tuzuk, p, 15 ; Akbarndmah II, p, 443 ; Khafi Khdn, p. 212). He 
was nicknamed Palidn (Bad. II, 378). He was sabzrang (of livid 
complexion), thin and tall (Tuzuh), A cknghter of his was married to 
Prince Parwiz, JahangiVBSon p. 38). 

Sultan DdiiyM Avas born on the 10th Jumddal, 979, and died of 
delirium tremem, A. H. 1013. Khafi Kh4ii (I, p. 232), says the news 
of his death reached Akbar in the begiiining of 1014, He ma med , 
towards the end of 1006, J^ anBog u^a daughter of Mirza ’Abdurmhii^ 
Klkn Khanan (Khdfi Khdn, p. 213). He Avas also betrothed to a 
daughter of Ibrahim ’Adilshah of Bijdpur ; but he died before the 

^ Her charming Hiwah was litliogruphod at Lucknow, A. U, 1284. 

^ Begarding her, vide Totrs llojcsthaiu 
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inarriago was consumiiiatccl. He had three sons : — 1, Tahniuras, who 
was married to Siiltau Bahar Begum, a daughter of Jahangir. 
% Eayasanghar ( 3 , Hoshang, who was married to Hosh- 

mand Banii Begum, a daughter of Klmsrau.' Besides, he had four 
daughters whose names are not mentioned. Regarding the fate of 
Danydl’s children, vkle below p. 218. Banyal is represented as well 
built, good looking, fond of horses and elephants, and clever in compos- 
ing Hindiistdni poems. 

IX. H’u^mddi'iL MuTiammad Jalia'*ngi'‘r. 

Title after death, Jamulbmcthmi. Born at Pafchpur Bikri on Wed- 
nesday, 17th Rahi’ I, 977, or the 18th Shahriwar of the 14tlx year of 
Akbat’s Era. 

20th Jumdda II, 1014, (or 10th jSban of the 50th year of 
Akbar's Eva), when he was 86 (solar) y,. 1 m., 28 c?., old, or 37 
(lunar) y., B m,, 8 cl. Ho reigned 22 (solar) ?/., 6 d, or 22 (lunar) 

8 m.y 9 d. He died of Sunday, 28th pafar 1037, at 

the age of 58 (solar) y., 1 m,, 29 cl, or 59 (lunar) y., 11 m., 12 cl 

JaMnyiPs wives {Tmul, p. 8 , and Preface, p. 6 ). 1. A daughter 

of Rajah Bhagawan Das, married in 998. She gave birth in 994 to 
Sultdnunnis^ Begum [Kkdfi KMn, Sultan Begum], and, in 995, to 
Prince Khusrau. She poisoned herself with opium in a fit of madness 
ap 2 >areutly brought on by the behaviour of Khusrau and her younger 
brother Madhii Singh, in 1011, (IC.hdE Khan, p. 227). 2 . A 
daughter of Odai Singh [Mot’h Rajah], son of Rajah Maldeo, mar- 
ried in 994, The Tnzuk (p, 3) calls her Jagat 6 osd,yini. She 
is the mother of Shdhjahan. 8 . A daughter of Khw^jah Hasan, 
the uncle of Zain Khdn Kokah. She is the inotlier of Prince Parwiz;. 
She died 15th Tir, 1007. 4. A daughter of Rajah Keshd Bds of 
Eafc’hor. She is the mother of Bahdr Bdnu Begum (born on the 2Srd 
Shahriwar 998). 5. and 6 . The mothers of Jahinddr and Shahiy^, 
Their names are not known to me. 7. A daughter of 'Aii Edi, ruler 
of little Thibet (Bad. H, 376), married in 999. 7. A daxighter 

of Jagat Singh, eldest son of R^jah Man Singh, (Tuziuk, p. 68 ). 8 . 
Mihrunnis^ Kh^num, the wife of Slier Afkan. On her marriage 

* His name is wrongly spelt is the Tuzuk and PadisMlmamah (I, p. 73). The 
name occurs in verses and has the warn of , 

t llegarding dijQferences in date, vide iny iKin translation, p. 212, note 2. 

J Jahfcgir was stout j vide my Am translation, p. 267, iiotG» 
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witli Jaluingiv slie received tlie title of Nur Maliall,^ aud was later 
called Niir Jahdn, (Tuz. p. 156). 

JaJuwigir* s children. 1. Sultan Khusrau. 2. Sultdn Parwiz.f 
3. Sultan Kliurram (Slidhjali^n). 4. Sultan Jaliandar. 6. Sultdn 
Shalirydr. Two daughters are mentioned : — (a.) Sultan Nisdr Begum ; 
(5.) Sultdn Bahdr Band Begum. 

Sultan Khusrem was born on tlxo 24tli Aniurddd 995, {Tmuh, 
Preface) ; but Khdfi Khan says 997. He was married to a daixgther 
of A’zain Khdii Kokali, and to a daughter of Muzaffar Husain (Tuzuk, 
p. 76). His sons — 1. Baland Akhtar, wlio died when young, (Tuzuk, 
p. 78.) 2. Dciwar Bakhsh [Bnlarj[i], {mdo below). Ilis daughter, 
Hosliinand Band Begum, was married to Hoahang, son of BanyilL 3. 
Garshasp, (Gt^sJdasp, according to the KJmlagatultawunlh). Khusrau 
died on the IStli Isfundiyarmuz, 1031. 

Sultan jparwhy born 19 th A ban 997 ; died of delirium iremmiB 
on the 7th 1036. He had a son who died when young, A 

daughter of Parwiz was married to Ddrd Shikoh. 

SuUdn Jalidnddr had no children. He and Sultdn Shahrydr were 
born at about the same time, a few months before Akhar’s death (Tuz. 
Preface, p. 17). Shahrydr was married in the lOtli year of Jahdngfr, 
to the daxigliter of Nur Jahdn by Sher Afkaii, by whom ho haxl a 
daughter, Arzaiii Begum (Tuzuk, p. 370). From Ms want of abil- 
ities, ho got the nickname Nashudmii (lit for nothing), KhuBrau, 
Parwiz, and Jahdndur died before their father. 

The history of the fate of Shahrydr, Dawar Baklisli, and the sons 
of Danyal, belongs to the most confused portions of Indian History. 

The JSddishilm'mah (I, pp. 73 to 80) says that, when Shahrydr 
proclaimed himself emperor at Labor, Bdyasaugiiar, Ddnydl’s second 
son, ded to him, and was appointed Sultan Slpalmildr of the army 
with which Shahrydr wished to oppose Acaf Khda, who was marching 
against him. Acaf Khan's object was to support Shalijahan, at that 
time engaged in the Bak’hin. But in order better to oppose Shahrydr, 
Ayaf Khan had proclaimed Ddwar Bakhsh (also called emperor. 

The other sons of Danyal, Tahmuras and Iloshang, were in Ayaf's 
army. On the mere approach of the tro(ips of the enemy, Sliahrydr’s 

^ For mir i Mahall and Ntir i Jahmi, tho Izdfat hohig left out in titles. So 

in <^.dhi'hqird7i, . .i j i* i m - q 

There were 'sevcrul children* after Par wiz, that cUeu, p. o. 
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soldiers ran away without tiring a single shot, and Shalivyar himself^ 
together with his wife, was captured the next day and blinded by 
A 9 af Khdii, The Padishahnamah says nothing about the fate of 
B^yasanghar. 

Sh^hjahan, on receiving the news of the success of the dangerous 
game which A 9 af Khdn had played, was overjoyed, and sent him an 
order to kill Shahrydr, Biilaqi, Bulaqi’s brother (Garshasp), Tahmdras, 
and Hoshang. These five were killed by Acaf Khdn in the night 
from Tuesday to Wednesday, the 25th Jiimdda I, 1037. 

The account given in the Ttiml (p. 421), is essentially the same. 
The author, however, says that there was one charge made on Bdya- 
sHighaPs army, and that Shahrydr was next day taken in chains before 
Bdwar Bakhsh, and was blinded two days later. On tlie third day 
Tahmdras and Hoshang were imprisoned [gimTe^ by Hawar]. The 
fate of Bayasanghar is likewise passed over in silence. The order of 
Sbdhjahan specifies Bawar Bakhsh, Ids brother Garsliasp, Shahryar, 
T?ahmuras, and Hoshang, to bo killed. 

Khdfi Khan’s account as printed in the edition of Bill. Indica (I, 
p. 890 to 394), is confused. He says, the son (sic) of Danyal was with 
Shahryar” (p. 390, 1. 9). There was some fighting, and Shalirydr 
•was next moiuing taken before Bdwar Bakhsh and blinded, and ^Hbe 
sons of Dduydl were dealt with as Shahryar had been treated, and were 
made his companions.” Sliahjahan’s order only specifies ‘ Shahrydr 
and the sons of Daiiydl’ to be killed, wliiclx order Acaf Khdn carried 
out. Kliafi Khdu says nothing about Bawar Bakhsh. 

Elphinstone’s account (p. 676) differs, in a few items, from that of 
the preceding three historians, though I do not know what sources 
he used for this portion of his history. He says that Shahrydr 
formed^ a coalition with the tioo sons of his uncle Bdnydl [Tah- 
muras and HoshangJ, and that there was a battle which ended in 
defeat. Shahrydr, he says, and the sons of Banydl, were afterwards 
put to death by order of Shdh Jalidn. 

In a footnote, Elphinstone says that Bdwar Shiikoh iQucere, Bdwar 
Bakhsh] escaped to Persia, where he was seen by the Holstein am- 
bassadors [in A. H, 1042], 

The author of the JSlhulagatuttaiodTildi follows the Tnzuk, and says 
that Dawar Bakhsh, his brother Gushtdsp (sic), Shahryfe, Tahmhras, 
and Hoshang, were killed by order of Shajahan. 
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X. Shiha^uddi'n Muliammad Slaa'iijalia'ii, 

Title, ^ahibqirdn i sdni. Title after death, Finlam Ashydni, Bom 
at Ldliov, 30tli Babi^ 1, 1000 A, Historians make much of the 
time of his birth (end of the Millennium), and his first acts on his 
accession justified people to look upon him as the mnjaddid i dm i 
miiUn, the restorer of Isldm-f JiiUs, StJi Jmmda II, 1037.j: 
He had eight sons and six daughters ; — (1,) Sultan Muhammad 
Dard Shikoh, born at Ajmir, Monday night, 29th pafar 1024. 
(2.) Muhammad Shah Shuja’ Balnulur, born at Ajiiiir, Satur- 
day night, 18th Juniada IT, 1025. (3.) Muhammad Aurangzeb, 
born on Saturday night, 15th Zi QaMah, 1027. (4 ) Unimcd Ba]di,|h, 
born near Sarhind, Wednesday, 11th Miiharrain, 1020. Ho died at 
Burhanpiir, in Babi’ II, 1031. (5.) A son who died before ho had re- 
ceived a name, born 1032. (6.) Murad Bakhsh, born at Bahtds, 

Tuesday night, 25th Zi Hajjah, 1033. (7.) Lutfullah, born Tuestlay 
night, 14th ffafar, 1036. Died 9th Himazdn, 1087. (8.) BaulataM, 
born Tuesday night, 4th Bamaz^n, 1037. Died 20th Bamazdn, 1038. 
(a.) Hiiriinnis^ Begum, born at Agrah on Wednesday, 8th pafar, 

1022. Died at Ajmir, 4th Babi’ II, 1025. (b,) Jahaii Ara Begum, 
who had the title of Mustat^b Begum, born Wednesday, 21st pafar, 

1023. (<?,) Baushan Bai Begum, born at Burhanpur, 2nd Bamazin, 
1026. (d.) Surayy^ Bami Begum, died in the night before 20th 
Eajab, 1030 ; died on the 23rd Sha’bttn, 1037. (e.) A daughter, 
born 10th Bamazan 1089 ; she died soon after birth, (f) Gauhar Ai4 
Begum, born at Burhanpur, Tuesday night 17tli, Zi QaMah, 1040. 

The concluding dates of the reigns of Sliuhjuhan and liis Descend- 
ants, will form the subject of the next paper. — 

The President then exhibited three maps of the Sundarban. 

The President said — ^It will be in the recollection of the members 
that some months since, an interesting paper on the Sundarban 
had been laid before them by Mr. Bainey, and that in the discussion 
which followed the reading of that paper, the Bev. Mr. Long 
had stated that he had during a visit to the Imperial Library in Paris, 
seen tliere a very old Portuguese map of tlie tract in question. Mr. 
Bainey was struck with the interest attaching to such old records, 

* The Tuznk says 999, f Troceeclings for July, p. 192. J Khajd 
Khan has 7feh JumMa II. 
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and wrote to Paris soliciting a copy of tliat portion of tlie map^ wlricli 
related to tlio Siiiidarban, He has this day sent me a note which 
I will take the liberty of reading to you, accompanied by the three 
small tracings which I lay before you. Mr. Kainey says — 

‘‘Agreeably to promise, I have much pleasure in forwarding 
herewith the tracings of the three ancient maps of the G-angetio Delta 
(Sundarban), which M. Cartamberd, the head of the Geographical 
Department of the Im^eriale^ Paris, was good enough 

to send out to me. 

You may recollect that in the course of the discussion on my paper 
on the Sundarban, (vide the Society's Proceedings of December 
lA), the Key. Mr. Long, made an allusion to a very old Portuguese 
map of the existing Sundarban tract, which (the late lamented) M. 
Jomard had shown to him, many years ago in Paris ; and, thinking 
that a copy of it would prove very interesting and useful, I accordingly 
applied to him for it. But tj^at venerable French savant Iiaving 
died, his successor, M. Cartamberd, kindly favoured me with the 
tracings of the throe maps I now transmit to you, and which I have 
numbered as 1, 2 and 8, respectively. 

The first of them is said to be a map of the 16tli century, and on a 
reference to JSarros^ Da Asia in the Society’s Library, I find it to be 
an exact tracing of a part of the map there given to illustrate the 
4tli Dccada thereof. 

The second is stated to be taken from the chart of the kingdom 
of the Great Mogul by N. Sauson, and is dated so far back as 1652. 
This map like the other two, has no scale affixed to it, which desi- 
deratum naturally causes much confusion. 

The third and last is set down therein as taken from the new map of 
the kingdom of Bengal by order of the noble Sire Matthews Van den 
Broucke in the Atlas of Francor’s Valentya to illustrate his work 
entitled ‘ Old and New East India,’ 1724. This appears to be the most 
explicit and lucid of them all ; it clearly indicates the five towns, 
viz. Pacuculi, Ciupitanaz, Noldy, Tipuria, and Dapara, the last of 
which is evidently the only place that can he recognized in the 
Eevenue Survey Map of Colonel Gastrel’s. From the similarity of 
position and name, it is evidently identical with the Daspata of the 
present day, formerly (doubtless) a flourishing seaport town, but note 
an insignificant inland village* 
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From all tho maps it is very abundantly clear that the Qangetie 
Delta (Suiidarban) did not in days of yore extend near so far south 
as it does at present. Between the existing two large rivers, to the 
east and west thereof, the accretion of land has increased immensely. 
This would incontestably establish that the sites of the five seaport 
cities before alluded to, are now very far in the interior, and, from 
the very great changes in the course of the larger streams, the remains 
of some of them may have been, perhaps, altogether washed away, 
whilst others may still lie concealed in the very heart of the forest 
and inaccessible. 

I shall refrain from offering any further retnarhs at present ; but, 
in concluding, would vciature to suggest to the Council of the Society 
the desirability of publishing the maps, at least Nos. 2 and 3, in the 
Society's Journal, as thereby Non-resident Members will have a fair 
opportunity of referring to them.” 

Several members made remarks o%the intrinsic value of the maps. 
The President thought, it would be of no use to publish the maps 
without some explanatoiy remarks ; and he said, he was glad to state 
that the Rev. Mr. Long had promised to take the maps home with 
him, in order to lay them, together with some descriptive notes, at a 
future meeting before the members of the Society. 

The meeting then broke up. 

Libbaby. 

Tbe following books have been added to the Library since the Iasi 
Meeting. 

Names of Donors in Capitals. 

Presentations. 

Proceoclings of tlie Eoyal Society, No. III.— Royal Society of 
London. 

Proceedings of the Royal GeograpWcal Society, Vol. XIII. No. 2. 
XnB Royal Geograi-uical Society oe London. 

Bulletin do la Soci(5t4 de Goograplde. Mars, Avril et Mai, 1869.— 
The GEOGBAPmcAL Society of Paris. 

Journal Asiatigne, No. 49.— Tue Asiatic Society of Paris. 

Tlie Journal of tlie Cbeuiical Society, Marcli, 1809.— Tub Chemical 
Society OF London. 

Tlie Transactions of tlie Bombay Geograpbical Society, Vol. XVIII, 
Tub Bombay Geogbafuical Societi. 
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Notices et Extmits cles Maimscrits de la Bibliotlicq[ue Impcriale^ 

Tome XXL Premiere Parfcie.— The Impiskial Institute op France. 

Mineral StafcisticSj Coal. — The Geological Survey or India. 

Ueber den Giltapparat der Scliiangen, xiisbesondere iiber den der 
Gattung Caliopliis (Gray), von Adolf B, Bleyer.— Tnu Author. 

Official Oorrespondonce relating to tbe System of Beveiiue Survey 
in tlie Bombay Presidency. — The Government or Bombay. "" 

Annual Beport on tlie Meteorological Observations registered ia 
tbe Panjab by A. Neil, 1868 .~~T-he Government oe the Panjab. 

^Purchase. 

Coraptes Rendus, Nos. 15 to 21, and Tables des Gomptes Rendus 
des stances de L’ Academic des Sciences, Beuxienie Somestre. 1868, 

Tome LXYII.— Journal des Savans, Avril, 1869.— Revue ircbe- 
ologique, Mai, 1869.— -Revue Linguistique, Avril, 1869. —Revue ct 
Magasin de Zoologie, No. 4, 1869,— Revue des Deux Mondes, 1. 

Mai, et 1, Juin, 1869. — Tlie Annals and Magazine of Natural His- 
tory for May and June, 1869. — The Ibis, Vol. T. No. 18. — Tbe 
Numismatic Chronicle, part I. 1869. — The Calcutta Review, July, ; 

1869.-~-Sliappunji Edalji’s Gujrati Grammar. — Hang’s Outlines of 
Zend Grammar.— Saty am Jayati’s Ritu Sanliara, — Ouvry’s Megha- 
diita. — Wheeler’s History of India, Vol. 11. — Thomson’s Treatise on J 
Thermo-Dynamics. — Etymologische Forscliungen von Professor Dr. a 

A. F. Pott, 2 Vols. — Notley’s Comparative Grammar of the French, 

Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Languages. — Cowell’s Prahrita 
PraHsa. — Owen’s Comparative Anatomy of Invertebrate Animals. 

Lindsay’s History and Coinage of the Parthians, — Reise der Oster- 
roichischenFregatteNovara,Anthropologisclier TheiL — Recherches sur 
la Faune de Madagascar et de ses ddpon dances, first part. — Boh tlingk 
and Roth’s Sanskiit Worterbuch, fasc, 86. — Annales Musei Botauici 
Lugduno-Batavi, edidit F. A. Gui-Miqnel, Tome III. Fasc. VI. to ; 

X. — Simpson’s India, Ancient and Modern, parts 5 and 6. — Tfirikh .ft 

Baddon. — Tarikli Farrukhdbdd. — Patwari kl Kitab. — Hdlat i Dehi. — 

Risalah i goi Oliangdn. — Tarikh i. Rohilkand. — Reade’s Landed Pro- /I 
perties.— Risalah i ’Aruz, 

Exchange, ^ 

The Athenajum for May, 1869. • f 
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m THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL 

Fou Septembek^ 1869. 

— ^ — 

A meeting of tlie Society was lield on Wednesday, tlie 1st iimtaut, 
at 9 o’clock p. M. 

T. Oldkam, Es(][., LL. B., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and coufiriued. 

Presentations were announced — 

1. From W. M. Smoliy, specimens of Coral from the Auda*- 
man Islands. 

2. From J. Avdall, Esq., a copy of Ghrouique do Michel le GratuI, 
Patriarche des Syriens Jacobites, Translated from the Armenian into 
French, by Victor Langlois. 

3. From M. L, PeiTar, Esq., 0. S., three ancient Copper Coins 
dag ap in Boy Bareilly. 

The coins are Bactrian, and would appear to be known specimens. 
The locality is, however, iioticcable, as such coins arc geiieraliy found 
in the north-western districts of India. 

4. From Babu Baklial Das Haidar, Sx>ecial Oommissioner, Ohota- 
Nagpur, the following Sanscrit MSS. — 

Vatuka Bhairava Stava. 

Budra Chandi Stotra. 

Aditya Hridaya. 

Adhyatina B^mdyana. 

Jyotishatatva, by Baghunandana Bhatt^charya. 

Prasna Kaumuudi. 

Jitakalankara. 

Harinamamritii Vyakarana. 

Mah'dbhirata in Bengali verse, by I^asirama Basa (incomplete). 
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Aniara Koslia. 

Malrabharata, Yirafc Parva. 

Bliagavat Gita, witli commentary. 

Valmiki Rdmayana. 

Tarpana Vidlai. 

Sri Krislina Kavaclia. 

BMhika Stotra. 

A Sanscrit Grammar, incomplete. 

Bbdgavata Puraiia, with commentary. 

The President said, he had much pleasure in proposing a special 
vote of thanks to Babu Bakhal Das Haidar for the valuable present 
li^e had made to the Society. He would not ask a formal seconding 
of this vote ; hut he believed he was justified in askiug the meeting 
to support his motion by general consent. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

5. Prom N. S. Blaskelyno, Esq., through Dr. J, Anderson, a copy 
of ‘ Eeport on Jewellery and Precious Stones,’ and a copy of ‘ Notes on 
the Nature and Composition of the Murrhiiie Vases of the Ancients.’ 

6. Prom the Government Meteorological Eeporter, a C 02 ),y of ‘ Report 
of the Meteorological Reporter to the Government of Bengal for the 
year 1868-69, with a Meteorological Abstract for the year 1869.’ 

7. Prom Bahii Gopinath Sen, a copy of the ‘ Pacsimile of the 
indications given by the Anemometer at the Surveyor GeneraPs 
Office, Calcutta, on the 9th June, 1869.’ 

8. An English MS. Translation of the Tarikh Piroz Shdhi, first 

part, by the late Major Puller, through T. W. H. Tolbort, Esq., 0. S., 
Pera Ismail K^ham ^ 

The President said he thought it proper to draw the attention pf 
the meeting to this presentation. The MS., as it was, contained a 
good portion of the Tdrikh i Pirdzshahi, the text of which had hedu 
edited by Sayyid Ahmad, 0. S, I., for the Bill, Indica. The trans- 
lation itself had been commenced by the late Major Puller, Director of 
Public Instruction, Panjab 'f and he was glad to announce to tho 
meeting that Mr. Tolbort, whose excellent paper on the District of 
Ltididnd. would he in the recollection of the members, ha(^^eclared 
himself ready to complete tlie English translation of this iA<^st import-, 
fut Historical work. He hoped that Mr. Tolbort would he inclined 
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to make over liis translation, when completed, to the Philological 
Oommitteo of the Society for publication in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
Ho felt convinced that it was of the utmost irnportnucethat the Society 
should themselves publish translations of their historical works, because 
it was desirable that such translations be made in India, where trans- 
lators, much better tlian at home, could overcoino the geograplucal 
and linguistic difficulties of the original texts. He was sure that as 
long as the jnihlic had no access to correct translations, the text 
editions of the Bibliotlicca Iiidica would be, to a very large extent, 
but a treasure under lock and seal. 

The following gentlemen dul}^ proposed and seconded as the last 
meeting were ballottotl for and elected Ordinary Members — 

E. Hyde, Esq., Barrister at Law. 

Major G. E. Fryer, British Burma, 

J. Westland, Esq,, C. S. 

J. H. Fisher, Esq., C. S. 

G. Latham, Esep, 0. E. 

Babii Juddulall MulUck. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as Ordinary Mem- 
bers at the next meeting — 

J. G. Belmerick, Esq., Assistant Commissioner, Eawnl Pindee, pro- 
posed by Babu Bajendralala Mitra, seconded by the Secretary. 

A. L. B. Gomes, Esq.* Commissioner, Sunderbuns, pi*oposed by the 
President, seconded by the Secretary. 

B. Gray, Esq., M. B,, Officiating Inspector General of Prisons, 
Panjab, Lahore, proposed by Colonel R. Muclagan, seconded by T. H. 
Thornton, Esq., 0. S. 

A. Thomson, l3sq., Inspector of Schools, Fyzabad, proposed by Mr* 
il, Blochmann, seconded by the President. 

A. Allerdyce, Esq., Serampore, proposed by J. T. Wheeler, Esq., 
seconded by H. Blochmann, Esq. 

Babu Digtovara Mitra, and N. S. Alexander, Esq., 0. S., have 
intimated their desire to withdraw from the Society. 

Major W. A. Boss’s re-election, announced in February 1869, has 
been oAcelled at his own request. 

The Council reported that they had elected Mr. G. Nevill to serve 
in the Library Committee, that Colonel H. Hyde hud been iiomi- 
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Bated to act as Treasurer to the Society during the tomporaiy absence 
of Colonel J. E. Gastrell, and that on the recommandation of the 
Philological Committee, they had sanctioned the publication of 
Major T. E. Grordon’s English translation of Umar i Khayyam in the 
BibL Indica. — 

These nominations and sanction were confirmed. 

The following papers were read — 


I, — Notes on the remains found in a Oromlech at Goorg^ 'loliich were 

exhibited at the last oneeting^ by T. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., President. 

At the last meeting of the Society (4th August) some fragments 
of earthenware were exhibited which had been found in a Cromlech, 
opened out by the order of the Chief Commissioner of Mysore, on the 
Mjyry Bett a ^ Hill, jn North CoQ -rg. Unfortunately, these interesting 
remains had been very insufficiently packed, and had been so broken 
up, in their transmission by the post, that nothing could be made out 
of the many small fragments. One little vessel alone had escaped 
fracture. 

Along with these were some curious ' heads’ and a singular metallic 
relic, the nature of which it was not easy to make out by lamp-light. 

After the meeting, I took these remains, apd by a little patience, I 
was enabled to see that the greater portion of the earthen vessels to 
which they belonged, still remained, though so much broken up, and 
that only small parts were wanting. And, with a little care, the 
vessels have been again built up from their fragments, so far at least, 
as to enable accurate and full-sized drawings to Jbe made of all. 
These drawings, as well as the putting together of some of the vessels, 
are clue to the care and skill of Mr. Schaumburgh. Plate V. shews all 
these relics of the full size, 

The earthenware is of two distinct kinds. The largei* vessel, 
which stands upon three short legs or supports, is of the ordinary 
baked clay, of the common reddish-brown colour, and in no respect, 
as regards material, differs from tlie common earthenware vessels of 
the country. It is coarsely made, and for its size is thick ^^%eavy : 
evidently no care has been taken to produce anything better than the 
commonest earthenware. This is the only specimen a^ong those 
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sent to the Society, whicli has been baked. The remaining three 
specimens, as shown on Plate V., are of black unbaked (fsiin-dried) 
clay. The two upper figures represent miniature copies of the ordi- 
nary glmrra or water-pot. The lower figure is of a not uncommon 
form, also, an open deep saucer or dish, with straight sides, not 
contracted toivards the mouth. The drawings are all of the full size 
of the originals, none of these vessels just described exceeding IJ inch 
in height. The baked clay vessel with the small tripod support, 
although very large as compared with the others, is only 4f inches 
high including the feet. 

As to general form, I can see nothing in these earthenware vessels 
differing materially from those manufactured and in use at the present 
day. The larger vessel has, perhaps, somewhat straighter and less 
curved sides than commonly given. But this is too trivial a difference 
to attract much notice. None of the vessels have been glazed ; nor 
is there, on any of them, ornamentation of even the simplest kind. 
A few irregular lines which appear to pass round the body of the 
vessels and which may be seen in the figures, are due to regularities 
in the badly tempered material of which they are constructed, and 
evidently not to any design. 

With these little earthen vessels, were sent, as found along with 
them, several beads and tubes bored through, and evidently 
portions of necklaces. These are of the colour and description of 
agate, and have circles in white round, with a zigzag pattern in 
white in the centre.’’ This is Capt. Cole’s description. These heads 
or tubes, are long subfusiform pieces of common cornelian, ground 
down carefully on the surface into an elongated barrel shape, and 
bored through the centre in the direction of the long axis : this 
boring having obviously been intended to facilitate the stringing 
together of these bugles or beads. Among those sent up, one is 
plain, the remainder are all ornamented with white lines, four or five 
in number, which pass round the bugle forming thin circles of colour. 
The exterior of these lines, that is, the two nearest to the ends of the 
beads, are continuous plain fine white lines: but the centre of the five 
is, in most of the specimens, a sinuous or zigzag line. No other pattern 
occurs among those sent up. There is also a small circular table or 
disc of cornelian rudely ornamented on both faces, by short radiating 
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iincR ill wIiitGj which are placed round the edge of tlie circle, but 
which though rudely radiating from the centre do not extend to the 
centre. This small tabular piece of cornelian is also bored through 
on the flat, and would Bccni to have formed an appropriate finish or 
terminal for- a necklace, or ornament composed of those beads. 

The only other article sent up by Captain Cole, .rouaining to be 
noticed, is also figured on Plato V. Tins is a circular disc, measuring 
inch across, and in thickness, a little less than -J- of an inch. 
The outer edge of this disc has originally been scolloped, or indented^ 
in a succession of slight equidistant curves, now a good deal broken 
ox worn. The centre of the disc is pierced by a circular opening of 
J inch in breadth, surrounded by a raised curved rim or border. 
From this centre opening, there also passes to the civcumfercnco of 
the disc, an open slit or cut about inch in width, the edges of 
wliicli are not ornamented with a'rim similar to that encompasBing 
the centre space. 

These are all tlie remains which have been kindly transmitted to 
us by Captain Cole tlirougli the Chief Commissioner of Mysore. All 
are figured in the accompanying Plate. 

I have spoken as yet only of the external form of them. I would 
add a few words as to the materials and construction. As already 
noticed, there is nothing in the material or form of the earthen vessels 
to distinguish them fioni such as might be made and are made at the 
present day, very commonly. They are rude in manufacture, and 
give no evidence of any particular care either in the preparation of the 
material or the fashioning of the vessels. Indeed, what evidence they 
do afford, rather proves an absence of this care. 

But the other remains indicate a very different degree of manufac-- 
. taring skill The heads or bugles, as I have called them, are all of hard 
stone : they have been carefully selected, groined down to a toleraldy 
uniform length, and size, and shape, and have been carefully bored. 
These regults, in them^ves, indicate an amount of skill, in those who 
manufactured these beads, by no means contemptible. It is almost 
impossible to conceive a large number of beads of this kind, of a very 
hard material, reduced to symmetrical and cylindnoal form, without 
the use of mechanical appliances, which, however rude tliey may 
have been, evidence an acquaintance with grindstones, and grinding 
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material-^j wliich tlio earlier stages of man’s knowledge did not possess. 
But in afldition to the grinding and polishing and boring of these 
stones, they have been carcfiiily and very skilfully ornamented. 
This has been produced by cutting or incising into the cornelian, the 
pattern which it was intended to produce, and by then inserting 
into these incised patterns a pigment or enamel. In all the speci- 
mens now before us, tins pigment is white, but I have seen beads 
similar in general principles of construction in wliich tliis enamel was 
black or coloured. The small amount of this wliich we possess, has 
prevented our attempting any analysis ' of it, with a view to ascertain- 
ing, if practicable, what the material used consisted of. It appears to 
me to have been baked, or slightly burnt in. Althougli hard and 
durable, it was of inferior hardness to the stone, into which it was 
inserted, as is proved by the surface being almost invariably worn 
down below the ground surface, and in a few cases, it appears to have 
fallen out, after the completion of the ornament, or during its rise. 

I have seen, in the North West of India, beads of greatly more 
elaborate and finished design and beauty, constructed, generally, in 
exactly the same way as these now spoken of, but with more advanced 
skill in the manufacture. Those are invariably supposed by tiieir 
possessors to be not of local make, but are spoken of as Sollmanl^ and 
as brought from other countries. My colleague, JMr. Theobald, bad a 
fine series of these, and will, I hope, lay them before tlie Society. 

The metallic disc, which I have noticed above, appears to offer a 
still more interesting subject of study. At first glance, the general 
mass of the material of which it is composed appeared to be earthy 
impregnated with copper. But the weight of tlie ornament was too 
great to admit of this idea, and I carefully sawed off a minute portion, 
when the fresh cut shewed that the core was copper. On testing this, 
it was found to bo very nearly pure copper, tbe only other constituent 
present being earthy impurities. But on this co];^)er core, there has been 
laid a thin plate of gold, wliich originally covered the whol# surface. 
It is now gone along the broken edges of the little ornament, except- 
ing just in the indented hollows of the small scolloping of the edge. 
And it is also seen to be worn off the raised rim round the centre hole, 
ill part exposing underncatli the upper core. On the fiat surfaces of 
the face of the disc, the gold plating remains tolerably perfect, broken 
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lip by small projecting or slightly raised portions of the decomposing 
copper which have forced their way through the porous and unequal 
plate of gold. This gold is of lightish line, and probably contains 
silver, but not in any quantity, as the hardness shews. Tlie quantity 
which could be obtained without greatly injuring the ornament, was 
far too small to ascertain the proportions. 

The thin plate of gold, and the copper one on which it is laid are 
quite distinct, and can with a little care, be separated in small pieces. 
The question naturally arises how was this made ? By what pro- 
cess was this thin plate of a precious metal, so ingeniously laid 
over the core of a cheap material, to produce so excellent an 
effect ? The two are remarkably well joined, and the workmanship 
would do no discredit to an excellent jeweller of the present day. In 
modern practice, the solution of the question would he extremely 
simple. Such a plate or thin layer of gold would be thrown down 
by electric deposition, and then the whole burnished up. But we can 
scarcely suppose that the principles of electro-metallurgy were known 
to the constructors of these Cromlechs, and some simpler process 
must have been, I think, used. I believe myself that this process was 
nothing more than the attachment of the thin plate of actual gold by 
continued pressure and working it into the surface of the metallic cop- 
per beneath. The native metallurgists who to this day produce such a 
durable work in the inhaying of gold, &c., use no other means of 
attachment ; the gold is simply applied and punched or pressed into the 
incised pattern, and subsequently burnished up. And in the present 
case, I believe, no other means were adopted, but that the gold, in ail 
probability in the state in which it was obtained, was simply applied 
to the surface of the copper core, and forcibly pressed into contact with 
it, and actually into it. The softness of the copper, and the irregu- 
larity of it, resulting from the admixture of little impurities, would 
admit of quite a sufScieat intermixture of the surfaces of the two 
metals ^ cause very ^complete adhesion. I am the more disposed to 
think this was the process adopted, by seeing, that there has 
been a failure to produce an even, good surface, precisely at those 
points where this pressure or force could be least conveniently applied. 
For uiBitooe, on the surface of the narrow cut or slit passing from the 
benke to edge of the disc, and on the raised curved surface of the edge 
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itself. From all these the gold has rxeaiiy disappeared^ while in the 
little hallow, between these scollopings, where pressure could be easily 
applied^ and therefore adhesion more perfectly secured, it remains. 

The total weight of this disc in its present state is 170.25 grains, 
sp. gr. of mass 8.11. 

Whatever the process adopted, the result is excellent and abundant 
proof that the makers of this little ornament, the luauafaeturers of 
this early specimen of imitation jewellery, had advanced far beyond 
the earlier stages of the metallurgic arts. 

But who were the makers? Wore they also the people who con- 
structed these rude cairns, and circles of stones and ki.stvaens ? Or 
were these ornaments obtained from some other people or race, with 
whom thej^ maintained intercourse ? There is nothing in the materials 
employed which would force us to adopt the latter view. Both 
copper and gold could have been obtained within short distances. 
For tlie one, the material couhl be obtained in a state ready for imme- 
diate use, while the reduction of copper from its ores is one of the 
simplest of metalluigic processes, and was known at a very early 
period. Agates and cornelian were procurable in any cpiantity at no 
great distance either. So that, as far as the materials used are com 
corned, there is no necessity to suppo.se that these ornaments were of 
gtlier than local manufacture. 

Tlie very brief description given by Captain Oule of the Cromlechs 
in which these were found gives us very little information as to the 
mode of their occurreuce. He merely says : ‘ The space within the 
concentric rows of stones was excavated, and earthen vessels of tlic 
exact pattern and description found elsewhere, were discovered, but 
all in miniature.' I presume from this, that these remains were all 
found beneath the natural level of the surface of the ground. But the 
former portion of the description throws a doubt on this, for it says 

two of them (the Cromlechs) had upright slabs arched above, bo as 
evidently to have formed an arched eutrance within the enclosure.” 
It would appear that this ^arched entrance withiid (? into) Hhe en- 
closure,' would seem to have been on the level of the ground. It is 
of some importance to know exactly liow this was. For, if reference 
be made to the earlier examinations of very .similar remains in the 
closely adjoining districts, wc find that these earthen vessels, of 
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the same pattern^, were all carefully placed in symmetrical order and 
position in a chamber purposely excavated below the surface. (See 
the valuable paper by Mr. Babington ^ On the Pandoo Coolies in 
Malabar/ in the Trans. Literary Soc. Bombay^ iii. 324). This is also 
interesting from the evident separation of the smaller earthen vessels 
from the larger. In one of these repositories of the ashes of the dead, 
Mr. Babington found a chamber covered over by a very large block 
of stone ; the one represented was from 6 to 8 feet in diameter, and 
from 2 to 3 feet thick in the centre, thinning off to the edges where 
it was not more than 6 to 8 inches. This formed the capping to a 
regularly excavated chamber, the rock (laterite) being cut down so as 
to form a ledge or shelf all round : below this level again, the rock 
was excavated forming a semi-oval conical cavity in the centre of which 
was placed a huge earthenware pot or chatty. This was covered, pre- 
cisely in the same way as was the centre chamber at the top, by a 
mushroom shaped stone. In this large chatty, were placed other small 
ones, in which were deposited heads, bones, cfec. Smaller earthen 
vessels were also ranged on the shelf, or ledge of the rock, with some 
iron instruments, and other things. 

The large central chatty or earthen vessel which Mr, Babington 
found, in the cave or chamber he opened, was more than five feet high, 
and four feet in diameter, while some of the smaller ones were quite 
as miniature as those now in the table. It is vastly to be regretted 
that having examined this in place, and extracted from it the beads, small 
vases, (fee., Mr. Babington, simply to facilitate his further research, had it 
broken up and removed in pieces. It proved to have been only half 
baked, the centre being black and gritty. Indeed to bake an earthen 
put of that size, equally and well, would be by no means an easy task 
even now. 

I have alluded in some detail to these I'esearches of Mr. Babington, be- 
cause it is by no means clear that the ground ^ excavated’ by Captain 
Cole was in its original state, or that some such chamber had not 
originally existed and been crushed in. If in his researches, Mr. 
Babington had been content to excavate only as far as the ledge of 
rock, he would have found nothing, but small earthen vessels also, and 
he might have been led to suppose that they were all in miniature. 
My first impression on hearing this was that the depository of soine 
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favourite cliild liad been met with, and in it had been placed the orna- 
ments and toys, with which the child had amused himself wlule alive. 
But I do not think there is any sufficient proof that this was so. 

Tlie general cliaracter of these depositories was found by Mr. 
Babington to vary according to the nature of- the soil or rock on 
which they were constructed. Where the soil is of considerable 
depth, the large vessel of baked clay is generally found alone, and 
is the depository of the bones, beads, amis, which are found in 
most of these sepulchres ; but where there is little soil or the rock 
comes near the surface, then a chamber is found regularly excavated, 
as I have described. 

And to this chamber, an entrance was secured by cutting regular 
steps proceetling by an incline at the side to a doorway or stpiared 
entrance, wdiich was subsequently closed by placing against it an- 
other squared slab of stone, covering the space. 

As proof of the fact that these Kull or Coolies of Malabar are of 
very much the same age (although I believe later) as the so-called 
Cromlechs of Coorg, I may mention that the beads found in the one 
are in size, shape, material, style and mode of ornamentation, identical 
with those obtained from the others. 

Now we have then the following facts as heating on the question of 
the age of these very remarkable works, (and here I will take all as 
being of one great age, though I believe there is sufficient to shew a 
very large degree of progress in the industrial arts, during the very 
lengthened period over which the construction of many hundreds of 
these remains must have extended) ; we have carefully shaped stones 
of large size, chipped doTvn to rudely symmetrical form, shaped into 
arched hgiires, and formed into regularly dressed openings ; we have 
chambers excavated in hard material into symmetrical form, an en- 
trance to these chambers iwovided by regularly cut stains or steps; we 
have earthenware of twoldnds, some of the larger pieces being of sizes 
which required considenible skill to bake even partially ; and in some 
of the apparently later forms, we have earthenware ornamented by the 
use of a glaze, and the apxdication of distinct rude ornamentation, as well 
as the use of poctiliar and difficult formed shapes. (See illustrations to 
Mr. Bahington^s papers referred to.) With these we find niiiuer- 
ous remains of iron weapons and tools, swords of the ordinary so called 
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Roman form, spears, axes, cleavers, (fcc. No coin of any kind lias as 
yet been found in tliese places ; and until tlie present case, I am not 
aware of any metallic objects having been discovered, except those 
iron remains just noted. All these facts, and more especially the free 
use of iron tools, and the tolerably well preserved state in which these 
have been found, (seeing the rapid decomposition which iron exposed 
to damp and air undergoes) lead me to believe that we shall err great- 
ly if we attribute to these remarkable stone rings and erections any 
very great antiq^iiity. And I believe the evidence is sufficient to 
shew that the knowledge of the industrial arts among the people who 
constructed these depositories of the dead, was sufficiently advanced to 
justify the belief that they were themselves the fabricators of the 
curious relics found with their hones and ashes. I believe they could 
have made them, whether they did or not. 

At the same time, it is by no means improbable that they wore 
procured by barter or otherwise from other races, with which they held 
intercourse. Possibly the false or imitation character of the small 
metallic ornament might tend to confirm this belief, or it may have 
escaped solely on account of its counterfeit nature, and have been de- 
posited with the ashes of its owner, merely because it was of no intrinsic 
value. It is by no means improbable, in my mind, that it and many 
others of similar character may have been imported by the earlier 
European traders, many of whose fleets visited the well Icnown har- 
bours of the Malabar coasts some centuries since. 

I can offer no conjecture what this disc w^as intended for, or what 
the object of the slit may have been. It could scarcely have been 
intended to be used as a brooch, on the same principle as the now well 
known Tara brooch found, with other slit brooches, in Ireland, inasmuch 
as in the present case, the material is of equal thickness and sis;© 
throughout, and there would have been ij^othing to prevent the pin 
from slipping off. It was to be used separately, and was not attached 
permanently to any other article, as there is no trace of such a point 
of attachment, and the coating of gold has been originally extended 
over the entire surface. 

I have laid these few remarks before the Society, trusting that they 
may excite the attention of any who may have the opportunity of 
extending our acquaintance with the remains of the races inhabiting 
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this country, before it passed under European sway. The study 
of the mechanical and industrial history of these races, as evidenced 
by the few remains which have been preserved to us, is one full of 
interest, but is also one which can only be successfully prosecuted by 
means of the combined labours and contributions of many, 

11.— The Nineteenth Boole of the Gestes ofPrithiraj ly Gland Barddi, 

entitled The marriage with Padmdvatif literalhj translated from 

the old Hindi ly John Eeames, Esq., B. C. S, (Extract). 

I have selected this spirited poem as a first specimen of translation 
from the Prithiraja Easa, and it must be regarded solely as an essay 
in translation. Ohand’s language is archaic, his dialeijt is as much 
Panjabi as Hindi, dating from a time prior to the definite separation 
of the two languages, his poetic licenses are numerous and daring, the 
text of the sole manuscript I have yet had an opportunity of thoroughly 
studying is very corrupt, and I have no Pandit to help me. I rely 
chiefly on my own resources. I have, however, used with very valuable 
results, dictionaries of Panjdbi, Sandhi, and Gujarati, and a glossary of 
the Marwari dialect. Still much remains uncertain and conjectural, and 
I am open to any criticisms, and ready to admit that I may have 
made mistakes where tanUim difficile esf non errare.^^ 

Booh the Nineteenth. 

Here begins the marriage with Padnuivati. 

Oouylets 

1. In the Eastern land there is a fort, lord of forts, 

Samud Sikhar, hard of access ; 

There lives a victorious hero, lord of kings 
Of Jiidav race, strong-armed, 

2. With retinue, horses, elephants, much hind 

And dignity of a Padshah T 

A mighty lord to all his servants, 

With pomp and standards very splendicl. 

Poem 

3. With many standards very splendid, • 

^ The whole paper will be published in an early number of the Jmuiial, 
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Song and playing five times a day,*^' 

Mounting ten tlionsand liorses 

Witli golden lioofs and jewelled trappings. 

A lord of countless elephants, 

A valiant army thirty lakhs strong ; 

A sole ruler wielding Siva’s how, 

Holding the earth in his sway. 

Ten sons and daughters all told 
Cliariots of beautiful colours, very many 
Storehouses, countless millions of wrealth 
Had he, Padam Sen, the victorious prince, 

4. Padam Sen, the virtuous prince. 

In his house was a well-born dame. 

Prom her breast a daughter sprung 
Beauteous as a digit of the moon. 

6. Pair as a digit of the moon, 

Pairer than the whole sixteen digits ; 

In her childish guise she rivalled the moon 
When he has drunk the amrit juice. 

Like a lotus expanding through love of tiie moon -dew. 

She had stolen from the deer the glance of its eyes. 

She had [the heauty ofj the diamoiul, the parrot, and the himlj, 
A pearl from head to foot, glittering like a serpent. 

6. [This sixth stanza wants a line or two in my copy, and is hope- 
lessly conmpt and uninteiligihle as it stands. I can make out allu- 
sions to the lotus, to Kama, the god of love, to her name Padnuivati, 
to her swan-like gait,” hut nothing connected.] 

7. She had all the auspicious tnarks [on her body], 

Well she knew the sixty-four arts, (^rar) 

She knew the fourteen sciences, 

She was like the Spring among the six seasons. 

8. Playing about with her companions 
In the gardens of the palace 

Her eyes lit upon a parrot, 

Then her mind was joyful. 

* At liis palace gate, as is tiie custom with Indian princes. 
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9. Her mind was very joyfnl 

Expanding like a lotits in the rays of the sun 
Her red lip>s thirstily opening, 

Likening the beauty of the parrot to the 
She strove [to catch it] with eager eyes, 

It resisted liutteriiig and struggling ; 

Avoiding its beak, she seized it, 

Then she took it in her own hand. 

Eejoicing with joy, pleasure in her mind, 

Having taken it inside the palace 
In a beautiful cage, inlaid with jewels 
She was taking and placing it. 

10. In it she was taking and placing it, 

Went to play, forgetting everything, 

Her mind >slipped away from the parrot 
B.oaming and plucking flowers, 

11. The parrot seeing the beauty of the princess, 

This form from head to foot, 

This finished work of the Maker 
This peerless model of a woman , 

Poem 

12. Wavy tresses fair to see, 

Rivalling the dawn, vritli a voice like the hotl 
Fragrant as the blowing lotus, 

Swan-like her gait, slow-paced. 

Wliiter-robed, her body shines, 

Her nails are drops of Swati (pearls) ; 

The bee hums round her, forgetting his nature 
In the flavour and fragrance of the god of love. 
The parrot looked with his eyes, and ^vas pleased. 
(Said) This heauteously moulded form 
My Lord Pritliiraj shall obtain 
‘‘Forestalling Hara, the joy of 
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III . — On the Ileems, a wild trihe of Central India^ ly LiBUTEisrANP- 
Colonel C. h , Showees* 

(Extract.) 

[Received, in part^ 2nd September, 1867.] 

Ill considering the present condition of the Aborigines of India and 
taking it as a test of the character of the rule under which they hai^ 
subsisted for many generations back, the Government of India neeclno?^ 
think, fear comparison ^vith any other Government under which Abori- 
ginal races have fallen, whether in other British Dependencies or in 
Foreign States. The existence of the several local corps scattered 
throughout India, composed of Aboriginal races of various denomina- 
tions, Bheels, Meeuas, <^g., and the high state of discipline and fidelity 
to our Government which some of them have exhibited, testifies at 
once to the wisdom of the policy pursued by the late rulers of India 
and to the capacity of wild tribes, albeit heretofore hereditary robbers, 
for military training and for being reclaimed as true and loyal servants 
of the Government which knows how to deal with them.* Nor does 
the process of breaking in take long comparatively. Outram raised 
the first Bheel Corps, that of Candeisli, in 1831. In a few years, the 
men, weaned from the habits of a life-time as professional plunderers, 
became, united as a Corps, the main instrument of order in the dis- 
trict, The Meywar Bheel Corps was raised by Col. Hunter in the 
year 1841. I saw the first recruits enrolled, naked savages with bows 
and arrows, fresh from their native hills, which then as yet rang with 
the shrill hhilkee^ or Bheel war-cry. In 1850, it fell to my duty as 
Officiating Political Agent to inspect the corps, when it went tlirough 
a field-day equal to any native regiment of the line. Again, during 
the late Mutiny of the Native Army in 1867, this same Bheel corps 
exhibited remarkable fidelity, operating even against the Mutineer 
regulars with a total absence of sympathy with them. 

While one race of Aborigines occupying the western district of the 
Meywar States were thus being reclaimed from their lawlessnesses and 
reduced to habits of order and usefulness to our Government, another 

* Akbar appears to have been the only Muhammadan ruler that tried to 
win over aboriginal tribes by forming them into militaiy Corps, How ho 
succeeded maybe seen from the Ain i Akbaii (Translation, p. 252 ). -The 
Eoitob,. 
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race, the Meeiias, inhabiting the North Eastern districts xtnder the 
same political jurisdiction, were yet revelling in the excesses of their 
immemorial lawlessnesses. And as this is the race referred to in the 
title of this paper, I may mention, in explanation of the circumstances 
under which the Meenas fell particularly under my observation, that 
in the year 1854 the lawless excesses of the tribe emboldened by long 
impunity had reached to such a pitch of audacity, that they attacked 
and pillaged several walled towns in the British district of Ajmeer, 
carrying off not only the entire plunder to their hill fastnesses, but 
numbers of the inhabitants also, holding them to ransom. It fell to 
my duty then to take them in hand, and proceeding to Jehazpoor, the 
centre of the disturbed district in c^uestion, measures for its tranquilli- 
zation and for reclaiming the race were there devised and set on foot 
as remaining in progress at the present day. 

From time immemorial, J ehazpoor, in the State of Odeypoor, had 
been a notoriously disturbed district. A brief period of tranquillity 
was accorded to Jehazpoor during the early part of the present century 
by the appalling severity of the measures of the noted minister Zalim 
Sing, after Jehazpoor fell into the possession of Kotah in 1806, 
On a robbery being traced to a village, it was surrounded, all the men 
found in it at once decapitated, and the women compelled to carry the 
bleeding heads in baskets-full upon their own heads, and walk in pro- 
cession through the neighbouring villages singing their usual jubilee 
songs. There are men still living, and I have conversed 'with them, 
who have witnessed these grim processions. To guard against the 
possible recurrence of such fatal surprises, the inhabitants of some of 
the Meena villages have distributed themselves in detached huts on 
the surrounding knolls, serving as a chain of watch towers for mutual 
security. However revolting the system referred to, it succeeded in 
effectually checking the excesses of the Meenas during the period that 
Jehazpoor remained in the possession of Kotah. A gold bangle might 
drop off a woman^s ankle (so an ancient of those days illustrated the 
fact), and there it would lie till the drift sand covered it ; for woe to 
the village to which the bangle might be traced. On the restitution 
of the district, however, to Meywar in 1819, it soon relapsed intc its 
former disturbed condition. Jehazpoor was in truth a position well 
chosen for the lawless occupation of professional marauders, being a 
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strong hilly and jungly country where tlie boimdaiies of four foreign 
junsdictions meet; vk, Meywar, Boondeej Jeypoor, and Ajmeer. 

There are twelve tribes of Meenas in Central India, but the one 
under notice is called the Pnrihar tribe. These are descendants of 
the Purihars, who were the dominant race in Marwar, till dispossessed 
of their ancient capital (Mundore) by the Eliatores towards the close 
of the 14th century. Though defeated, the tribe would appear not 
to have succumbed to the new rule, as there are no descendants of 
them, I believe, to be found in Marwar at the present clay, but emigrat- 
ing they got possession, suhseq[uently, it would appear, of Bagherah in 
the present Ajmeer Istimraree and contiguous to some of their present 
haunts. This their genealogists represent to have been in the second 
generation from hTath Kao, the last Mundore Prince, with whom 
his dynasty perished. In a generation or two afterwards, they are found 
in the Chronicles lurking on the quadruple boundary above indicated, 
a race of outcasts without a common head, and such they have con- 
tinued ever since, their hand against every man and every man's 
hand against them," plundering in gangs and joining any of the great 
marauding movements that have from time to time been organised 
under noted leaders. Thus, in 1847, some of the boldest of the out- 
lawed Thakur Jawahir Singh’s followers were these hleenas. The 
same indoinitahle spirit which carried the Purihars forth out of the 
land of their lost dominion seems to have maintained them in a state 
of wild independence throughout the long interval since ; for though 
nominally ' owning allegiance to the States upon the verge of whose 
territories respectively it has suited their purposes to locate them- 
selves ixifallalis or gangs, to increase probably their chances of eva- 
ding pursuit by enlisting in their favor the national jealousies of the 
Kajpoot States, yet fortified by traditions of former ascendancy, they 
have never really succumbed to any Power, but hanging together 
as one man, have always united to repel the frequent futile "attempts 
that have been made from time to time by the rulers of States individu- 
ally to coerce any of their Meena subjects, so called. The aggregate 
of male adults in the tribe is about 24,000 ; of this number about 
10,000, distributed in 200 villages, are located along these border 
tracts. 
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Individually, tlie men are brave to desperation, athletic and hardy, 
many of them tall with fine countenances, denoting their supenor 
origin. Similarly as the Purihar has no resemblance to the Aborigi- 
nal Bheel, Mair, Kolo, or low caste Meena of the Araviilia, so he has 
nothing in common with these races, but their lawlessnesses. He will 
neitlier eat, smoke, nor intermarry with them, that is to say, the Puri- 
har will not give a daughter in marriage, though he will take to his 
bed as- many daughters of inferior tribes as he can support. Their 
pride of birth indeed is excessive, fostered by traditions ascending 
beyond the bounds of history to tlie region of myth, till they arrive at 
the celestial origin ol the Puviharson tlie occasion of the creation of 
the four warrior races oil the holy Mount Ahoo. The genealogist of 
the tribe is the honored guest in every village he visits in liis annual 
round, Each family engages his company for one entire day, which 
is occupied in recording in the ponderous MS. volume the recent 
additions to the family tree whether in the male or female branch ; for 
even the ancestry of the women is duly recorded. It is easy to un- 
derstand the effect of this cherished pride of birth in supporting their 
indomitable spirit. About half the tribe are armed with matchlocks 
of a superior manufacture, about half with the how, and all with the 
kattar, or double-hilted dagger, which is a weapon they peculiarly 
affect. It is never detached from their person for a moment, waking 
or sleeping. Eree from the ordinary prejudices of caste, the Purihars 
are great eaters of meat which their cattle-lifting raids furnisli in pro- 
fusion, and drinkers of spirits which serve to increase their natural 
ferocity. All are married, and many besides, take in keeping the 
widows of their deceased clansmen to the number of two or three each, 
or otherwise domicile women forcibly abducted in their raids. Thus 
the villages have become greatly over-populated as regards the possi- 
bility of finding support from the village lands. Collectively, the 
most noteworthy circumstance perhaps relating to the tribe, was their 
utter ignorance up to the day of my arrival among them of the true 
character of the British Q-overnment as the paramount power. If 
any other proof of this 'were needed than that then so recently afforded 
by their having deliberately marked out the prosperous British district 
of Ajmeer as tlie field of their repeated inroads, it would be found in 
the record of their systematic obstruction to the ofiicers of our Covern* 
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jnent in tlie prosecution of their duty when it happened to lead them 
to the vicinity of the Meena villages. 

Their raids into the British provinces brought matters to a crisis, 
and it was necessary to put them down. But in contrast with the 
unfortunate contests with savage races which are going on at the pre- 
sent day in other parts of the world, it may not be unworthy of note 
that the tranq[uillization of Jehazpoor was effected without a shot 
being fired. 


Ltbeaet, 

The following additions .have been made to the Library since the 
last meeting in August. 

]!:Tames of Donors in Capitals, 

Presentations. 

• Proceedings of the Eoyal Society, Vol, XVII. No. 42.— The Eoyax. 
Society op London. 

' The Journal of the Chemical Society for April, May, and June, 
1869. — The Chemical Society op London. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, Part III. 1868.— 
The Zoological Society op London. 

Memoirs of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Vol. Ill,, and Proceedings of the same, Vols. V, VI and VII.— The 
Manchester Literary Philosophical Society. 

Eecords of the Geological Survey of India, Vol, 11. part 8. — The 
Director op the Geological Survey op India. 

Eamayana, Vol. I. part 7, Edited by Pandit Hemaohandra. — The 
Editor. 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, by Lt.-Col. J. G, Medley, 
Vol. VI. No. 24. — The Editor. 

Discoveries in Science by a Medical Philosopher, by Sir G. J>. 
Gibb. — The Author. 

Eeport on Jewellery and Precious Stones. N. S. Masked yne, Es<^. 
Notes on the Murrhiiie Vases of the Ancients.— The same. 
Chroniq^ue de Michel le Grand, par V. Langlois. — J. Avdall, Esq. 

, Reports of the Meteorological Reporter to the Government of Ben- 
gal for 1868-69. — The Meteorological Reporter. 
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Beport on the Forest Administration in Oudh during 1867-08. — 
The G-oYERNMENr 03? India. 

Beport on the Forest Administration in Mysore during 1867-68. — 
The same. 

Selections from the Becords of Grovernment, North-West. Provinces, 
Yol. 7.™ The GrOTERNfliENT Noroih- Western Provinces. 

Purchase- 

The Ferns of British India, Part XXIL — Max MiillePs Big Veda Text 
and Pratisakhya, Part lY, — Hewitsoii’s Exotic Buttcvfiics, part 70.— 
Journal des Savants, Mai, 1869.— OomptesBendus, Nos. 22, 2S, 24. — 
Bevue des Deux Mondes, 15th -Juin, 1st Juii, 1869. — The Anthropo- 
logical Beview, No. 26. — Bevue Archdologiquc, Juin, 1809.— The 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. 19. — Bevue de Zoologie, 
No. 5, 1869, 
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A meeting of the Society was lield on Wednesday, the 6th Instant, 
at 9 o’clock, p. M. 

The Hon’ble J. P. Norman, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced — 

1. Prom Maulawi Kg^ Ahmad ^Ali, two copies of Bisdlah i Tard’^ 
nah, and two copies of Shamsher i Teztar. 

2. Prom Major W. Stubbs, Umritsir, Two silver coins of Ja- 
h^ingir. 

Mr- Blochmann said — 

The two coins which Major Stubbs has presented to the Society, 
are rupees struck by Jahangir (1605 to 1627). The coins are well 
preserved and are of interest, because, as Blajor Stubbs observes in 
his letter which accompanied the donation, they have not been de- 
scribed by Marsden in his Numumata Ofimtalia. The inscription is 
on Arm I. jy jA\ jjlA j 
on Ai'ca 11. iSV A 

through the name of Shah Jahangir, son of Shili Akbar, light 

May always be on the face of the coinage of Labor*’’ 
i. < 9 ., May the lustre of the name of ShMi Jahangii*, son of Akhar Shdh, 
for ever rest on the coinage of L^hor. 

The second area also contains the year \ the 19th year of his 
reign, or 1034 A. H. (A. B. 1623). ( Vide Plate VIL) 
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Tlie inscription of the two areas forms a verse in the metre Mujtass^ 
each area containing one hemistich."^ 

8. From J. C. Lenpolt, Esq., 0. S., Some earthen Medallions 
hearing inscriptions and a bronze figure of Buddha, 

Mr. Lenpolt forwarded the following Memo. : — 

Whilst in charge of Suh-Bivision Kasia in Grorak’hpur District, 
I had the supervision of the excavations made on the part of Oovern- 
meut at the Buddhist remains situated in and about Kasia village. It 
was only during the months of May and June and a part of July last, 
that I was able to carry on the work. A description of the ruins and 
remains, can be found in General Cunningham’s Keport of the 
Archeological Survey for the season of 1861-62, A. D., jparas, 174, (fee. 

The mound to the east is a large stufa. Into this I sank a well. 
The digging was rather difficult, as the labourers had to cut through 
layers of brickwork ; between the bricks, which were very large, mud 
had been used instead of mortar. After digging some fifteen feet from 
the top, a small square aperture reaching to a level with the ground was 
found. I continued the excavations some twelve to fifteen feet lower, 
but was then compelled to desist as the rains had commenced, and there 
was some three to four feet of water in the hole. To have drawn off 


the water would have been of no use, as the daily rains would have 
again filled it up. In digging round about this mound, and in the 
mound itself between the interstices of the brickwork, a number of 
small baked earthen biscuit-like things were found, of which I forward 
a number ; I have been unable to get any body to decipher what is 
printed on them.” 

Close to the mound was found a small bronze, or brass image of 
Budh, I believe, which I forward also. At the; ruins to the north 
not much work was done. The debiis from One part Of a circular 
stufa was removed, and the remains of walls some three feet in height 
with the fioors of tlie rooms some five feet tmclerground were dis- 


covered. These rooms are similar to those found at 
Benares, and appear to he portions of a monastery. 


Sarondtl^iear 
As in the com- 


mencement of July I was removed from the ’Azimgarh District, I wan 


* The second Iiemistich has in. the second foot three long syllables for an 

ionicMs ou 'minori (u o ). Thus we have hamesUald mafaqinn o — o 

M har r4 maf hlun — , siMaS mafa’ilun o — 0 — ^ Idhur fa’Ian , ’ 
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unable to continue tlie excavations ; but I have no doubt that if the work 
is carefully and thorouglily done, it would result in some valuable 
archeological discovery being made.’’ — 

The bricks are round and fiat ; their diameter is about one and a 
half inches, and their thickness, about one-third of an inch. The rim 
is raised. They have the same Prakrit inscription throughout, and 
contain, it is supposed, formulm of belief. 

4. From Dr. Mohiiidra Lai Sirkar, a copy of ^ The Calcutta Journal 
of Medicine, for May, June, 1869.’ 

5. From Nursing Rao, Esq., Vizagapatam, a copy of ‘ Meteoro- 
logical Results from the Observatory at Yizagapatam, for the month of 
August, 1869.’ 

6. From the Government of India, A copy of ^ Account of a 
singular accident which occurred at the Gun Foundry, Oossipur, during 
a thunder-storm on the 18th of August, 1869,’ when nineteen men were 
struck to the ground apparently by a violent concussion of the atmo- 
sphere occasioned by the close discharge of electric fluid. The following 
extract regarding this accident is taken from a letter by Col. H, 
Carleton, C. B., R. A., which accompanied the account. 

“ The men were engaged in casting a large roller, and about two tons 
of the metal had been drawn off into the large ladle and were being 
brought round by the crane to the casting pit by eight men, four at each 
eud holding the guides which, of course, are of iron. Six men were 
attending the crane which is constructed of both wood and iron, and 
is connected by iron stays with the iron roof of the building. There 
were three men with a small ladle of metal quite disconnected with those 
above-mentioned, and who were all connected, and two other men were 
moulding on the ground and disconnected. The overseer who felt 
no sensation, was astonished at seeing the workmen fall, and what is 
more remarkable, one man connected by both hands with those at the 
ladle who suffered so, but through the medium only of the molten 
metal^ by means of a skimmer which is used to prevent the dross from 
following the metal, felt no sensation at all. The men at the crane 
were projected from it,- fortunately, several feet, as the winches of 
course flew round at once, hut struck no one, and the overseer had 
time to rush forward and key it just as the ladle touched the ground.” 

It is most providential that the work was not a few seconds further 
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advanced; for had the tilting of the ladle commenced, it must have 
fallen on its side, and in an instant the helpless creatures on the 
ground would have been in the midst of the metal. Nor could succour 
have reached them from •without ; for it would have been impossible 
to drag them out without stepping into it.^’ 

“ My principal object, however, in sending this report is to draw 
yotir attention to tlie position of the Foimcliy chimneys, which 
are all armed -with lightning rods, and to show how little protec- 
tion they may afford; for it would have been thought that with 
these five conductors in such close proximity to the moulding shed, 
it were almost impossible for the latter to be struck. The course 
of the electric fluid appears to me to have been from the cor- 
rugated iron roof down the large crane which was being worked, and 
which is connected with the roof by several iron stays ; it must then 
have followed the course of the floor, however, to have affected the 
men in the south-east angle of the room, and made its exit in the 
direction of the south-east door-way near the small cupola.” 

I have no doubt that the same cause to wliich the accident may he 
mainly attributed, was also that of the saving of life, viz. the large 
quantities of metal lying about both inside and outside, and principally 
the metal roof, which dissipated the electric cliarge rapidly in every 
direction; but it is wonderful that the shook should have been received 
at all by this building in preference to the giin furnace chimney go 
close to it, and which cannot be less than eighty feet high and has a 
conductor.” 

As the efficacy of lightning rods has been a good deal disputed by 
scientific men, every which can bo brought to bear on the subject 
is valuable, and it might be assumed that it is to their peculiar con- 
struction, so little raised above the surface of the soil, that powder 
magazines owe their immxinity from clanger.” 

7. From the Govenmient of Bombay, a copy of ‘ Eeport by H. J. 
Stokes, Esq,, First Assistant Collector, Belgaiim, on the preservation 
of the Ganarese inscriptions in that district, and the advisability 
of printing Mr. Walter Elliott’s collection of Ganarese inscriptions, 
now deposited with the Royal Asiatic Society in London.’ 

8. From, the same, a copy of ^ Report on the Progress of the Am- 
hernath Expedition,’ 
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9. ' From tlie Under- Secretary, Groveriiment of India, Home Depart- 
ment, a copy of ^ Report by Drs. Biihler and Kielhorn, of their Pro- 
ceedings in searching for Sanscrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency.’ 

The following gentlemen duly pi^oposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were balloted for and elected Ordinary Members — 

J. G. Delmerick, Esq. 

A, D. B. Gomes, Esq. 

R. Gray, Esq., M. B. 

A. Thomson, Esq. 

A. Allardyce, Esq, 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as Ordinary Mem- 
bers at the next meeting— 

R. A. Barker, Esq., M. D, Ci%dl Surgeon, Gachar, proposed by 
M. H. Ormsby, Esq., L.L. D., seconded by C. A. Hacket, Esq. 

Lieut. W. J. A. Wallace, proposed by Col. H. Hyde, seconded by 
Dr. T. Oldham. 

The Council reported that on the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee, they have increased the pay of the Cashier and Accoun- 
tant from Rs. 25, to Rs. 32-8-0 per memem. Confirmed. 

The following papers were read — - 

I, — A Covenant of All ^fourth Caliph of Bagdad^ granting certain im- 
munities and privileges to the Armenian Nation^ hy J, AvdalI/, Esq., 

M. A. S. (Abstract.) 

This Covenant was written in Kiific characters hy Hdshim, at the 
command of ’All, the Lion of God, son of Abu Tdlib, the exalted. 

The Caliph ’Ali, who was the cousin and son-iii-iavr of the prophet, 
bestows by this covenant certain immunities and privileges on the 
Armenians living in his dominions and professing allegiance to his 
government. These are a free and undisturbed exercise of the Chris- 
tian religion, protection from oppression and persecution, exemption 
from the payment of new and exorbitant taxes, freedom from usurp- 
^ ation and alienation of their ancestral and hereditary property, a 
reciprocity of kindly and friendly feelings between the Armenians and 
Muhammadans in their social intercourse, and freedom from restraint in 
building churches and monasteries. 

“ This covenant, says ’Ali, is irrevocable and everlasting to the end 
of the world.” 
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II. — Notes on a Trip to the Nicohar and Andaman Islands, hg 
V. Ball, Esq., B. A. Tart I, The Nicobars. (Alstract,) 

The paper consists in journal form of the author’s observations on 
the people, fauna, flora &c., of the Nicobars, during a stay at the new 
settlement of eight days. In several appendices, the Geology, Zoology, 
and Language, are treated more fully. 

Having ^escribed the circumstances under which the islands liave 
been tahen over by Government, the previous settlements, and the 
piratical tendencies of the inhabitants, the author writes regarding the 
choice of the position of the new settlement — 

If this selection has been made from strategical considerations, or 
for the purpose of putting a check upon the misdoings of the pirates 
of Trinkut and Nancowrey, none could have been better. But if the 
object in view be the formation of a self-supporting colony, it must be 
characterized as most unfortunate.” 

The poor character of the soil and the unsuitability of the greater 
portion of it for cultivation, are at once made apparent by the large 
areas which, , under the most favorable conditions of a tropical climate, 
are only able to support dry unnutritious grasses. The occurrence 
of jungle in certain places is explained in the geological Appendix. 

Both Br. Eink and Dr. Karl Scherzer, author of the ^ Voyage of the 
Novara’, condemn the selection of this place by the Danes and others as 
a site for colonization. 

In the southern islands of the group, the geological formation 
resembles that of the Andamans, and the soil is consequently much, 
better, as is testified by the jungle which stretches uninterruptedly 
from hill top to high water mark. 

The author visited several of the native villages and saw many of 
the men. In one or two cases, there were some women and children 
in the hoiLses, but usually they were kept out of sight. Regarding 
the people he writes — Owing to the universal habit of pawn-chewing, 
their teeth are intensely black, those of the lower jaw often protrud- 
ing in an irregular manner almost like tusks. The tongue, too, is 
more or less black from the same cause, and in the mouths of some, 
appear to he horny lumps formed on the gums and underneath 
the tongue. They are broad-shouldered, stoutly built mep. 
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In manner, they are absent and generally unemotional. They are 
excessively indolent, and since their daily wants are readily supplied, 
they spend the greater part of their time in sloth, doing nothing. As 
to their origin, there can be no doubt that they are Malays, possibly 
modified by a Burmese element, but they possess the characteristics 
both of face and maimer which distinguish the former people.’ ’ 

Amongst the birds collected by the author, the most interesting was 
the mound maker, Megagodius NiGohariensis^ Blyth, of which three 
specimens and two eggs were procured. An account of its habits and its 
measurements taken in the flesh are given in the Appendix on birds. 
Among the other birds obtained, several are peculiar to the Nicobars, 
and some have hitherto been found only in the Andamans and Nicobars. 

The belief in the existence of wild buffaloes on Komorta is alluded to. 
The author could hear nothing definite from the natives on the subject, 
but anticipates that the fact, if it be one, cannot now long remain 
doubtful. 

A visit to the Island of Trinkiit is described where the party met 
with some Kling traders bartering with the natives for cocoanuts. 

The Klings said that but for the settlement they would not dare 
thus to come on shore ; formerly, so far from going on shore, they were 
obliged to observe the prccantion of preventing more than one canoe 
coming alongside their vessels lest the natives should swarm up the 
sides and overpower them. 

The j)aper includes some general remarks on the people, chiefly 
gathered from the various published works on the Nicobars. 

There are no chiefs, the old men are respected hut do not exercise 
any particular influence in consequence of their age. 

Certain of them called Minlovens perform the duties of priests, 
physicians and wizards. Their whole energy is concentrated on the 
exorcising of evil spirits. Their office is not a sinecure, as it is said 
that if a Minloven is unsuccessful in his cases, and several patients die 
while under treatment, the people agree to kill him, and he is treacher- 
ously murdered. 

The principle of their religion as of that of many of the aboriginal 
races of India consists in tlie propitiation of evil spirits. According to 
the Missionaries they seem unable to form a conception of a Supreme 
beneficent Being. 
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Two traditions as to their origin according to Barbe, are current 
amongst them, these are quoted in the paper. 

The author concludes his paper thus : — 

The recent opeiiing of a direct line of communication with Komor- 
ta, has rendered a visit to the Nicobars a matter of no great difficulty 
or inconvenience ; but in July when I went, the journey there and 
back involved six distinct transhipments. To any one for whom the 
subjects touched upon in the preceding pages possess an interest I can, 
with a lively recollection of the pleasure which I myself derived, warmly 
commend a trip to the Nicobars.’’ 

The Appendices treat of certain subjects more fully than was possi- 
ble in the J ouxnal. 

Ajpi^endix A. Geology. 

.. The rocks of Komorta, Nancowrey, and Trinkiit are magnesian 
claystones with occasional beds of conglomerates ; igneous rocks too 
are present. 

' The Coal which has been found in the southern Islands, is evidently 
of similar character to that found in the Andamans which occurs there 
in nests and strings never forming a regular bed. 

Traces of copper have been observed in the Q-abbro rocks of Nan- 
cowrey. 

Amber is said to occur, but I have in vain sought for any authentic 
evidence of its having been found or seen with the natives.^’ 

Appendix B. 

1, Mammals. Very scarce, none were seen or collected by the 
author. 2. Birds. 22 species, (out of a total of about 45 which are 
all that have as yet been found in the Nicobars,) were either collected 
or observed. 3. Reptiles. None collected. Crocodiles though not 
mentioned in Mr. Blyth’s list are known to occur. 4. Msh. A 
small collection of fish was made in Nancowrey haven. They have been 
examined and partly identified by Dr. Anderson. 5. Mollusca, The 
Mollusca are described in a note by Mr. Q-. NevilL 

Appendix (7. 

J^mgvAge. This consists of a selection from various vocabularies 
of the Nicobar language which have, been published from , time to 
tiine, together with some comments thereon. 
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A^endij^! ^D. 

Authorities. A list of the principal hooks and papers having refer- 
ence to the Nicohars. 

III .^ — Note on some Agate Beads from North-Western India^ 
hy W. TheoboiiB, Esq., Jr. 

The heads which are represented in the accompanying plate f Plate 
VI.) were obtained hy me many years ago in the Benares district, and 
have lain hy unnoticed till a short time since. Finding, however, da- 
ring a late visit home, that no similar specimens exist, either in the 
rich stores of the British Museum or among the collections at South Ken- 
sington, and that no one to wliom I showed them, had seen similar ones 
or knew anything of their history, I deem them sufficiently curious to 
bring before the notice of the Society. I procured them hy purchase 
from mendicants and others who, in Hindustan, are in the habit of 
wearing beads of agate, glass, or other substances, and among a variety 
of other heads as a necklace, one or two or perhaps more of these 
would occur. The natives themselves do not seem to know much of 
their origin, beyond what is implied by the vague term Sulaimdm, 
which they apply to all antique looking beads of agate or onyx, of 
which the brown onyx ones are best known and most valued. These 
bi'own ones, I may add, are called (as I am told) 3 coio-beads^^ in 
Abyssinia, where that is their current value. 

The beads I am now describing are, however, of quite a distinct type 
from any of the ordinary ‘ Siilaimdni,’ and are recognized at a glance 
by being ornamented by a pattern seemingly traced on the surface, 
but really engraved and subsequently filled in with some pigment 
which adheres most intimately to the stone. In Multan or its neigh- 
bourhood, I believe, a recent imitation is still made by painting the 
required design on the surface with some pigment, having litharge as 
its base ; but an examination of these antique bead stones shews, that 
whatever the material of the pigment may be, the pattern was first 
laboriously and often artistically sunk into the surface of the stone, 
so that a considerable amount of wear and abrasion has not always 
obliterated it. This is not obvious on all, but may be seen by clo^^ely 
examining some part of tbe impressed pattern, where a chip has been 
removed or where abrasion of the surface through wear has taken 
place. Many varieties will doubtless turn up when attention has been 
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connected across tlie centre by a strong line, and in either semicircle 
thus formed, tliere are two long dots- 

Of the number here figured, Nos. 15., 14 and No. 8, two others similar 
in form and pattern to No, 11 (not figured), are all imitations formed in 
dark glass with wliite opatpie glass mai'kings. — 

The others ai’e all of true agate. 

I trust some member of the Society will be able tothrow alittlelight 
on the origin of these beads, which I presume are Bactrian,* and I will 
here merely add that among the articles found in one of the Crom- 
Ieohs’’ in the Nilgliiris, an engraved bead” was recorded, which seems 
to have been lost or mislaid, as I failed to discover any traces of it 
in the Ootacaniuud Museum, where it was deposited, and I greatly 
suspect it was similar to those here described. — 

Mr. Blochmami in continuance of his observations on Major Stubbs’ 
coin of Jahangir (p, 245), laid the following note on the table. 

Ill turning over Marsden’s description of JahdiigiVs coins (pp. 603 
to 637), I found, to my astonishment, that the inscription of nearly 
every coin is metrical, and that also among the coins of J'ahangir’s 
successors, there are some, the inscriptions of which have metre and 
rlijme. This is of great assistance in rearliiig tliem ; but Marsden 
does not appear to have ohserved this, and has proposed readings 
which, upon closer examination, are found to be at variance with 
his plates. 

I shall now examine a few of Marsden’s readings from a metrical 
point of view. 

1. Marsden, p. 607. Marsden reads — 

But we have to read sliabih, for his eJilhh^ because the inscription 

is a verse in the Hazaj i malizuj — shilbih e haz u , 

ratd sh^he \j , jah^ngir V . 

^ The word SulaimdnS occurs frequently in the names of places in Badakh- 
slian and the countries round about tlio Tahht i Sulaimdn, mountain. JSulai.. 
mmv is also a favorite name with Badakhshis. 

Sulalhidtit means refetrhig to Bulainidut or Solomon.^ who figures in legends 
as the great wizard of the East. He is invoked as the great XJddd by saintly 
persons claiming mimculous powers. 

It may be of interest to remark Jiero that Prinsep in his Indian Antiqui- 
ties” (Mr. Thomas' edition, Yol. I, pP- S5) has given, on Plate lY, No. 

13, a drawdng of a Sulaimam bead, “ black and white enamelled,” exactly 
corresponding to Mr. Theobald's pattern No. I. Frinsep’s bead was found by 
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The reading of Area II. (p. 607), as given in Maxsden, is correct, 
its metre is the Mutaqinl i sdlim. 

Hence also on p. 605, we may write sliaUh for Marsden's shihh, 
especially as sJiihh^ in the sense of shaMh^ is rare. The above iiiscrip^ 
tion is also interesting from a grammatical point of view, because the 
metre proves that hazrat takes the Izdfat. 

2. Marsden, p. 619. One of Jahangir’s zodiacal coins (cancer), 
Marsden sees neither metre, nor rhyme, and reads 

I * rV Ij jj 

But from his plates, it is clear that we should read 

JjJ 3 jib tj ^3 

which is a MktagdrihYerBe, zdre dh V , indduhd u , ddrddd 

^ j aa zewar u , (%c. Marsden adds, The title of shaJnnsMJi 

* rex regiim,’ given to the Emperor's father, had not before occurred/’ 
This is fully explained by the metre ; for the words AUar Shdh, 
which occur on other coins, will not suit the metre Muiaqdrih, because 
they are a molossus . 

3. Marsden^ pp, 622, 624, 625, 633. All these inscriptions are 

in the metre Khafif with two long syllables in the last foot, viz., 
— ij |o^ — O — I . Onp. 624, Marsden translates wrong 

Moneta (civitatis) AgraJi dat auro decorem ex (mandat o) Jahangir 
Shah, (fee, Az JaMngtr, however, does not mean ex mandato J., but 
nomine J., ^ by means of J.’s name.’ 

4. Manden, p. 634. His reading is correct ; the metre is Plazaj 

i Maggiir O , O , O . 

6. Marsden, p. 635. A coin with Ndr Jahdn’s name on it. 
Marsden and Thomas (Useful Tables, p. 49) read the first line — 


But the inscription is a verse in the metre Mujtass, as on Major 
Stubbs’ coin, and we have to put the word before and read 




< By order of Shdh Jahangir, (this) gold coin has received an hun- 


Capt. Cantley together with several Hindu coins, &o,, in the ancient ruins of 
Beliat, near Sah^ranp-dr. As Prinsep sliews that the coins refer to the first 
Centuries of the Christian Bra (p, 84), the bead would appear to eiyoy a high 
antiquity. A similar bead was found in a Cromlech at Coorg, (Yide Hr. Old- 
hamf B ^paper in the Proceedings of the Society for September ' 1869.) The 
SBCRm'Anx. 
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dred ornaments tbrotigh (i. e.^ hj having on it) the name of Nur 
Jahan, the Queen Begum.” Marsden, following Wilkins, translates 
pddishdh begwm by imperatoris consors., the Emperor^s Begum ; bxit 
jpddishdh bequm^ according to a rule observed in all Arian languages, is 
a begum who is a 'pddishdh. not for example, a I^anAh Begum, a begum 
who only has the title of Naw^b ; hence we should translate 
Queen Begum. 

6. Marsden, p. 645, 1. 1. A coin of Shah Jahan. Marsclen reads — 




iior metre, nor ortlio- 
Marsden’s 


The second hemistich has neither sense, 
graphy ; for there is no form which means noinina. 
plate shews that we have to read the second hemistich 

{^\jS 

and his translation, (suyer) ononetam furbisj Shalijdhanabad yer 
mxindum dlffusam, aeferni sint nomina secundi domini conjunctionis, 
ought to be corrected to moneta (urbis) Shahjahanahad in aeternum 
sit difpusa ^er mundum, nomine augusto domini conjumtionu, Shah- 
jahdn’s title being C}dMh qirdn, or Dominus conjunctionis. 

The metre of the inscription is Mamal. 

7. Marsden, p. 648. A silver coin of Aurangzeb. For Mars- 
den ^s first line 


we have to either to read with Thomas (XJ. T., p. 46), or put the 
fourth word second, 

which is a hemistich in the Xhaff metre. 

So also in Mm^sden, p. 652, 1. 7 from below. 

8. Marsden, p. 651. Blarsden says that the legend of this coin 
(a q^uarter rupee) is imperfect. The metre helps us to conjecture what 
the reading must be — 

— which is, as usual, a verse in Khofif 
SMh Aurangzeb Alamgir 

Struck coins in tbe world wbich are as (bright as) the Ml -moon. 


9. Marsden, p. 655, a gold coin of Bluhammatl A’zam Sh^b- 
Blarsden reads — 
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Tlie last four words are a hemisticli in Khafif and slidli evidently 
rhymes with jdh. But for Marsdeii^s dcmlcit^ his plate lias clearly la 
; hence, assisted by the metre we conjecture that the correct 
reading is 

The PMishah of the country, A’zam. Shall, strikes coins in power 
and dignity/’ 

10. Alarsden, pp. 658, 659. Two coins of Jahdndar Shah. The 
correct reading is — 

— a verse in common Mutaqm'ih. Vide Thomas, Useful Tables, p. 47. 

11. Marsden-, p, 660. It is impossible from Mursden’s plate to iijc 

the correct reading, though there is no doubt that liis reading is wrong. 
If the inscription is a verse, mfar must rhyme with siyar. 
But it looks as if the coin contained the word 'AzimdMd 

(Patna), not ^ AdimmlisMUy the name of Farriikli Siyar’s 

father. 

12. Marsden^ p). 661. A silver coin of Parruldi Siyar. Marsden 
reads {vide Useful Tables, p. 47.) — 

y jysri jj ^ y qj (J.Ai Jf 

But as the inscription is a verse in short Rmnal^ ( — u , 

— ij j ^ — ) -^G have to transpose, 

y ^ jsd, j)j cI-Ai jf 

18. Marsden, p. 672. A gold coin of ’Alamgir II. Marsden 
has omitted to give a facsimile of this coin ; but his reading is pal- 
pably wrong ; vide his correct reading on p. 675. Similarly four in- 
scriptions enumerated in U. T. pp. 48, 49, as remarked by Mr. Thomas 
in the footnote. 

It looks as if Akhar’s coins are the fii\st Indian coins tluit contain 
metrical inscriiitions. I have not seen coins of Babar and Hiimayun 
with verses on them. For his large gold coins, or rather medals, 
Akbar ordered Shaikh Faizi, liis court poet, to compose the quatrains 
which are given on p. 28 of my Ain translation j but the current coins 
oi his reign contain no metrical readings. tTahangir, as we saw, had 
even verses put upon his nipees, and his coinage is thus distinguished 
from that of the preceding Moghul (Ohagatli) emperors. > 

The coinage of the pafawis. of Persia also contains occasionally, as 
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far as I can judge from Marsden’s plates, metrical inscriptions. His 
readings, liowevcr, are nearly all wrong, A few examples will suffice. 

14. Marsdenj p, 489. A silver coin of Shall ’Abbas II(?). The 
first hemistich in Marsdon has the metre mafCilim (3 times), fa^ tilun. 
He reads — 

O'^h'^j 

Marsden’s facsimile does not clearly shew the words J . 

The metre of the fir>st Hemistich, though not displeasing to the ear, 
is not Persian, and is not to be found in any treatise on Prosody ; 
hence Marsden’s first line cannot be correct. His second line has neither 
metre, nor sense, nor grammar : it looks as if Blarsdcu’s plate had 
for which he read Guided by a phrase below 

(A^o. 17J, I propose to read Marsden’s facsimile — 

Py the grace of God, ’All’s (unworthy) dog, ’Abbas the pious 
is the man who at present stamps the coin of Lordship in the 
world.” Thus we have at least grammar and metre (the dignified 

Hazaj i salim^ four times U ) ; hut ive sacrifice the rhyme, 

and use the \YOv(i rah])dm in a peculiar sense. 

If rahhlm should turn out to he the correct reading, the coin would 
belong to Shall ’xVbhas I., not Abbas II, 

16, ATarsden^ *p. 463. The first hemistich has no metre ; the 
second is in Raraal. 

16, Aiarsden, p. 465. For Marsden’s TCthhidmiisliarrafin^ 

read 'i^ahhul mashrUxain^ the Lord of East and West, which 

must rhyme with Himim. 

17* Alarsden^ p. 469. A silver coin of Shah TahmaspTI, 

For Marsden reading, substitute 

— a short Ilazqj (Masnawi) metre. Translate — 

‘^Tahinlsp II., by tlie grace of God, 

Struck the coin of Lordship in the world.” 

QdMhqiruni is an ahstr. uonn. 

18. Mdimlen, p, 472. For cbIklAo read ljv. 2 AkL«, which Marsden ’s 
plate clearly shews. The metre is Ramat, 

19. AlarsdcTij-^}^, 478 and 480. Both inscriptions are correct, the 
former is in short Ramcd^ the latter is Kluifif, 
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20, Marsd&n^ p. 481, A gold coin of Ism^ML The first line in 
Marsden has the metre Muszdri^ i mahfiif i magfir — 

( xj^ — ^ yj va, — u — ) ; blit the second line is 

wrong, for it has no metre, 

In seyeral of the above examples, Marsden^s plates confirm my con- 
jectnres ; in others, as in hTo. 15, better specimens of coins are required 
to prove or disprove the correctness of my emendations. To apply the 
rigid rules of Persian Prosody to inscriptions on coins, may be novel 
and unexpected ; but my preceding remarks will shew how necessary 
it is, even for numismatioians, to take care of the Ars ^oetica^ when 
^ describing the coins of the Moghul Dynasty of India and the ^afawis 
of Persia/’ 

The Meeting then broke up. 

Libkaky. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
last meeting. 

Names of Donoi’S in Capitals. 

Fresentations. 

The Journal of the Koyal G-eographical Society, Vol. 38. — The 
Royal Geooeaphioal Society oe London. 

Bulletin de la Societd de Q-eographie, Juin et Juillet, 1868. The 
Geogeaphioal Society op Paeis. 

\ , Journal of the Geological Society of Ireland, Vol, II., part I. — Tub 
B pYAL Geological Society, Dublin. 

Thomason Civil Engineering College, Roorkee, Annual Examination, 
18&. - The Peincipal, Thomason College. 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, Vol. XXV., parts 1 and 
■ 2.— The Geological Society op London. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgeulandischeu Gesellschaft, Band 
XXIII. Heft L and II.— The Editoe. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, part L, 1869.— 
The Zoological Society op Lodnon. 

Journal Asiatiqne, No. 50, 1869.— The Asiatic Society op Paeis. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, No. 118.— The Royal Society of 
London. 

MasMclf, les Prairies d’Ore, texte Arabe et traduction, pat G. B. de 
Meynard. Tome V.^ — The Authoe. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-land-en Vojken Kunde van Naderlandsch 
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Indie, 8rd Series, 8rd VoL, fasc, 8-4. — Koninklijk Instituut voore 
m Taal-land-en Volken Kunde van Nederlandsoh Indie. 

Pie Zoopliyteii niid Ecliinodermen des Adriatisciien Meeres, von 
Prof. Heller.-rTHE Adthor. 

Vei'liandlnngen der Kaiserlicli-Konigliclien Zoologiscli-Botani- 
sclien Gesellscliaft in Wien, Band XVIII. — The Imperial Academy 
OE Zoology and Botany, Vienna. 

On Some Elementary Principles in Animal Mechanics, by the Rev. 
S. Haughton, M. P. — The Adtiior. 

On the Origin of a Cyclone by H. E. Blanford, P. G. S. — The 
Author. 

Notes on a visit to Somnath, Girnar, and other places in Kathiawar 
by J. Burgess. — The Author. 

Ramayana, Vol. 1., No. 8. Edited by Hema Chandra Bhattach^rya. 
— The Editor. 

The Elora Sylvetica, part 1., by Major R. H. Beddome. — T he 
Government oe India. 

leones Plantarum Indi^ Orientals, part III., by Major R. H. 
Beddome. — The same. 

Annual Report of the Insane Asylums in Bengal for 1868. — The 
Government oe Bengal. 

Pie Vegetations Verhaltnisse von Croatien, von Pr. A.Neilreich. — 
The Author. 

Purchase, 

Reisen im Indischen Archipel, Singapore, Batavia, Manilla, und 
Japan, von Pr. A. Bastian, Band V. 

Sanscrit Prosody, by C. P. Brown. 

Revue des Peux Mondes, 1st August, 1869. 

Revue Arch^ologique, Juillet, 1869. 

The Ibis, for July, 1869, 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. XX. 1869. 

The L. E. and Publin Philoso]3hical Magazine, No. 258, 1869. 
Grimm’s Peutsches Worterbuch, 4th Vol., 2nd Ease. 

Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, Vol. VI., Part 8. 
Jourp^l des Savans, Juillet, 1869. 

Comptes Rendus, Nos. 1-4, 1869. 

^Exchange. 

The AthensBum, July, 1869. 



PEOOEEDINGS 


OP THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL 

POR December, 1869. 

— 0 — 

The monthly meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday the Ist 
instant, at 9 r. M. 

E. 0. Bayley, Esq., 0. S., in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting* were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced — 

1. From Babu Udayach^nda Datta, Civil Surgeon, Manhhiim — a 
copy of a grammar of the Sanscrit Language, by 0. Wilkins, LL. D., 
E. R. S., 2ad edition, London, 1808. 

2. From Professor S. T. Aufrecht, — a copy of a Catalogue of Sans- 
krit MSS. in the Library of the Cambridge University. 

3. From J. E. Bruce, Esq., — three specimens of JEurmoTliyncJms 
pygmcBUSj Linn., the small Spoon-bill, (in spirit), from Chittagong. 

4. From Dr. Mohendralala Sarakara, — a copy of Calcutta Journal 
of Medicine, for November, 1869. 

5. From Babu Eajendralala Mitra, — seven maps of the Districts of 
Bengal, and two of Asia and Europe in Bengali. 

6. From B^bu Kisoriohanda Mitra, — a copy of the Life of Mutty- 
mi Seal.^’ 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were balloted for and elected ordinary members, — 

B. A. Barker, Esq., M. D., 

, Lieut. W. J. A. Wallace. 

^ For October, —no meeting Laving been held in November, as there was 
no quorum. 

\ 

\ 
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Tlie following are oandiclates for ballot at the next meeting ^ — 

Allan C. Hume, EiS(][., Commissioner of Customs, Agra, — proposed 
by Pr. d. Anderson, seconded by Dr. J. Ewart. 

J. Wood Mason, Esq^., — proposed by Dr. T. Oldliam, seconded by 
Dr. E. Stoliczka. 

Captain Alexander Q. Boss, Staff Officer, Panjab Frontier Force ; 
Abbotab'M, — proposed by A, Oadell, Esq., seconded by Lieut. J. 0. 
Ross, R. B. 

The following gentlemen have intimated tlieir desire to withdraw 
from tbe Society — 

Dr. 0. R. Francis and D. R. Onslow, Esq. ; — the elections of W. 
Obisbolm, Esq., and of R. H, Renny, Esq,, have been cancelled at 
those gentlemen’s own request. 

The Council reported that they haye sanctioned the appointment of 
a Maulavi, to check the Catalogue of Arabic and Persian MSS., 
for three months, at 30 Rs. per month j also that of a Pandit for the 
Sanscrit MSS., for some time, at the same monthly salary. 

A letter from the CoYernment of India forwarding — Copy of the 
Madras Government Resolution on the translation by the Rev. T. 
Fonlkes of Sasanas — was laid on the table. 

The following communications were brought before the meeting — 

1. Note on an Extraordinary Flood in Upper Assam, by S. B. 
Peal, Esq. [from a letter j dated Sapalcattiej Sihsaguo^j September 21st, 
1869]. 

We have lately had most extraordinary floods in some parts of Upper 
Assam ; especially in the basin of the Desang, and at a time that the 
neighbouring Dikho was all but dry. 

On the 17th August, I started in a Rob Roy” canoe from Sonarie 
on the Towkak, and I went down stream into the Desang, landing in 
six and a half hours at ^'Borboorwali Allee” Ghat, about 45 to 50 
miles down. It was two or three days after the highest flood had 
fallen a little *, and I noted that in the entire distance there was no 
land to be seen from the river that had not been under water and 
had some 2 inch of inundation mud on the fop, —even %|Jiighest 
pieces. '' 

When passing through Rokota Monza the river seemed , above the 
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Potar level, and in one place I found it tos pouring over tlie bank 
witb a fall of about a foot into rice land ; all the rice in tbe Potar 
bad been killed by tlie water flooding it some days before, and remain- 
ing on it. 

On passing up tlie Deroi river, a tributary to tlie north side, I 
found the flood on that side quite as bad ; and up to the Deroi factory, 
indeed, I only once caught sight of land at all ; I subsequently went 
from Deroi factory up to the Sooloogoorie Alice Ghat by canoe with 
my brother, and we passed only three places out of water the whole 
way. 

We looked for a place to land and have some breakfast, but could 
not even see a patch of mud, let alone land, and had to get into the 
branches of a large tree at last. 

I may say also that rice for Deroi factory was being taken in large 
boats from Desang across country to Deroi, some miles. 

The x^ecnliarity of the cas(^is, that these floods occurred in the De- 
sang, at a time that the Dikho was nearly dry. Indeed to the people 
ill Sibsagiir it seemed incredible. Many Tea gardens will, however, 
suflTer severely, I expect, as well as the ryots. 

We have had it very hot now and then, which may account to some 
extent for the floods. On July 20th3 a metal mounted thermometer 
placed in the sun and screened, registered at 1, 20 p. m. 174^ Pah., the 
highest I have ever seen, hut the great heat was only for some three 
days, and in-doors not excessive — 94® at 1 p. m. 

2. A new species of Pycnomdiis, hy Dr, J. Andseson, P. L. S., 
and P. Z. S., Curator of the Indian Museum, Calcutta* 

Pycnonotus xantiioeeuous, n, sp. 

Supra hrumeits ; piloo et regions ocular i nigris ; plwmis auriculari* 
Im pallide hninneis ; aUs drunneis ; flexura alarum rulroflma; 
tectricihus suh-alarihus pallide for rug tneis ; camla nigro-hrunma ; gula 
et aMomine medio albidis ; peefore et ahdommis laterihus hrunneis ; 
crisso Jlavo ; vostro niyro ; pedihus nigris* 

Long, tota 7*70 ; ahe 3*65; caud^e 8*60, rostri a rictu, *77 ; a fi\)iiti 
‘55 ; taM'::70. 

Hab. Manwyiie, Yunan, ad alt. circa 1*700 pedes angl. 

This species is nearly allied to O,jocosa iii the general style of its 
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colouring, but differs from it in having a crest and its ear-coverts being 
pale brown. It has the sc[uare tail and the well developed rictal bristles 
of a PycnonoitirS, 

Held in certain lights, the under surface of the tail shews indistinct 
dark brown bars. 

I observed this species only at Manwyne, at the foot of the Sanda 
valley on the eastern side of the Kalchyen hills which separate Upper 
Burma horn the Shan States, to the east of Bhamo. 

3. A vocahilary on the Cashnere language ; hy W. J. Elmslie, M, B. 

4. Translations from Chanel; by B. S. Ghoavse, Es^., M. A., 

B. 0. S. 

Both papers, the President stated, contain purely philological 
details ; they will shortly be published in the forthcoming number of 
the Journal 

5. JVote on aMiihoah Golchmiliur ; ly H. Bloohmann, Esq., M. A. 
The gold coin which I now exhibit waa given to me by Di*. Hunter. 

I am not aware that the coin has been described. It is a sq[uav 0 
ffihahargoshahj niuliur, and its weight, as determined by OoL H. Hyde, 
is 169. 48 grs. 



The inscription I read as follows — 

ArmX{leit in the figure ; the inscription commences in the upper 
left hand corner )— yj 

Area II . — [ <^xbo ^JJ| jjtA 

A^A 

The king who trmU (ia God) and has recourse (to Him,) AhdFalh 
Ghi(is Shih^ 

bon of Mahmud bhdh IlJdlji^ the Sidtariy — May God 'pergyetibaie his 
reign. J. II., 898. [A. B. 1492-93. J 

Malwali was independent for 133 years, from A. H. 8Q#lo 937 
whea it was aaaexed to Gujrat. The liao of tlie kiags of Malwah is 
as follows — 
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1. Dilawar of Glior, 804 to 808. 

2. Hoshang; son of Dilawar, 808 to 838 (Zi Qa’dah). 

3. Miihammad Sliah, son of Hosiiang,’^ 838 to 839 (Shaww^l.) 

4. Maliniiid ibn i Malik Mngliis i Khilji (an Amir of Siiltdn 
Hosliang), 839 tof 878 (Zi Qa^dali). 

6. Gliidsuddin, liis son, 873f to 906 (Otb Ramaz^m). 

6. J^facjiruddin ’Abdul Qadir,$ bis son, 906 to 916 (2nd 

7. Mabimld bis son, 916 to 937 (15tb Sba’ban). 

Tbe goldmnluir therefore belongs to tbe liftb king. If tbe coin 
did liot contain the year, and tlic word Khilji, one migbt take it for 
a Kiolhargah inubur; for among tbe Babmans also tb ere is a king 
Gbiasnddin, son of Malunud, wbo reigned for about two months. 

Tbe inscription on the coin presents an interesting feature. At 
tbe last meeting whilst exhibiting a Rupee struck by Jahangir, I 
drew tbe attention of tbe members to tbe curious fact that tbe legends 
on tbe coins of tbe Moghuls and those of tbe later (J^afawis of Persia 
were for tbe most part metrical, a circumstance which, as far as is 
known to me, has not been observed on Muhammadan coins struck before 
the end of the tenth century of tbe Hijrab. Tbe inscription on this 
Mulwab goldnmbui’, which belongs to tbe very end of tbe ninth 
century, stands intermediate between tbe metrical legends on modern 
coins and tbe prose inscriptions on tbe coins of earlier centuries, 
inasmuch as tbe legends of tbe two areas, though not metrical, have 
a rhyme f almnltaji and KliilJiJ, 

Before tbe meeting broke up, tbe President Mr. E. C. Baylcy, 
exhibited tbe copper-plate — an account of which was given in the Pro- 
ceedings for May (p. 143) of tbe current year, — and gave several ex- 
planatory notes relating to tbe discovery of tbe plate and tbe inscrip- 
tion on tbe same, which will be published in tbe first number of 
tbe Journal for tbe next year. 


^ In Blpninstone’s Hist, of India, (I'ifth Edition, p. 768), 835? 
t Elphinstone, 887 ? I do not know what sotiroos Elphinstone used. The 
years, as given above, are taken from the Lucknow Edition of Eirislitah, and 
agree with a l::~torical MS. in my possession, entitled Tahaqdt us Saldtin, 

* l'!ip:i'.i.s;.:.;.e calls him Nasiruddin. 'VVhon kings have several names, the 

last name is the real name ; hence this king should be called ’Abdul Qddir, 
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LimAEY. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
last meeting. 

Names of Donors in Capitals. 

Presentations, 

Bulletin de la Societe de Geographie, Aont et Septombre, 1869. 

The GEoanAPiixcAL Sooiety of Pams. 

Proceedings of the Eoyal Geographical Society, VoL XIII, Xos. 
B, 4. — The Eoyae GEOGRAFnioAL Society of London. 

J ournal of the Agricnltaral and Horticultural Society of India, VoL 
I, Parf ly, New Series. — T he Aoeto- Hoetio. Sooiefy of India. 
Pand Ntoah-i Adarrad Maraspand. — T he Society foe making be- 

SEABCHBS INTO THE ZoBOASTKIAN BELiaiON. 

The Calcutta Journal of Medicine, Vol. II, No. 7.— Thb Editor. 

, The lives of the Bengali Poets with selections from tlieir works 
and Introductory brief History of Bengali Poetry, Part I ; by Babu 
Harimohana Mukerjea.— T ub Ahthoe. 

The Bdlarainayana, a drama by Bajasekliara, edited by Pandit 
Govindadeva Sastri. — The Editor. 

The History of India, Yol II, by Sir H. Elliott.— Lady Elliott. 

A Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, by 0. Wilkins, LL. D. 
P. B. — Ba^tt Udayaoha^nda Datta. 

The Eamayana, Yol. I, No. 9 by Hema Chandra Bhattaoharya, 
— The Iditob. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Cambridge Tlmvensity Library, 
by Professor S. T. Aufreclit.^ — The Ahthoe. 

The Life of Mutty-ldil Seal, by Kissory Chanel’ Mitra.— The 
Ahtiiob. 

Shamsher Teztar, by Aga Ahmad 'Ali.— The Author. 

Beport of the Government Astronomer on the Proceedings^ of the 
Observatory in connexion with the total Eclipse of tlie» San on 
August 18th, 1868, as observed at Masulipatam.— T he Gov^^ment 
OF India, Home Department, -r 

T]io Madura Country ; a Manual composed by order of tbe Madras 
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Q-overnment, by J. H. Nelson, M. A. — The Government oe Inpia, 
Home Department. 

Report of tbe Cotton Dej^artment for tlie year 1867-68. — TriB 
Government oe Inbia, Home Department. 

Tbe Annals of Indian Administration, Vol. XII, Parts 1 — 4, 
VoL XIII, Parts 1 — 4. — The Government op Bengab. 

Annual Report of tbe Administration of tbe Province of Ondb, for 
tbe year 1868-69. — The same. 

Report on tbe Administration of tbe Hyderabad assigned Districts 
for tbe year 1868-69. — The same. 

Report on tbe Administration of Coorg, for tbe year 1808-69. — < 
The same. 

Report on tbe Administration of tbe Central Provinces, for tbe year 
1868-69, by J. H. Morris, Esq., B. C. S.— The same. 

General Report on tbe Administration of tlie Bombay Presidency, 
for tbe year 1807-68. — The sabie. 

Report on tbe Administration of Mysore, for tbe jmar 1868-69. — 
The same. 

Repoii} on Public Instruction in Mysore, for tbe year 1868-69. — 
The same. 

Report on tbe Progress of Education in tbe Province of Oudb, 
1869. — The same. 

Tbe Normal Winds of Bombay by C. Chambers, Esq., F. R. S. — 
The Government op Bombay. 

Selections from tbe Records of tbe Bombay Govermneiit, witb a 
map ; No. 114, New Series. — The same. 

Records of tbe Geological Survey of India, Vol. II, Part lY. — The 
Shperintenbent Geological Survey op India. 

Purchase. 

Iz^lut ul Kbifa’an KliiUfat nl Kbulali, by Sluib Waliullab. 

Qazwini’s Kosmographie, Vol. I, von Dr. H. Etbe. 

Mapoudi, les Prairies D’or, par C. Barbier de Meynard. 

Reisen ini Indiscben Arcliipel, von Dr. A. Bastian. 

Etymologiscbe Forscbungen Indo-Germanischer Spracben, von Dr. 
A. F. Pott. 

Tar^natbas’ Gescbicbte des Buddbismus in Indien, von A. Scbiefner. 

Die Bbagavad-Gita, iibersetEt und erlantert, von Dr, F. Lorinsor. 
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Rig- Veda Saiihita, VoL I, bj Max Muller. 

Revue Arclieologi que^ 8, August 1869. 

Revue et Magasiii de ZoologiOj No. 7, Axignst 1869. 

Gomptes Reudus, Tom. LXIX, Nos. 6, 6; 1869. ^ 





APPENDIX A. 

List of papers^ sulmitfed to the Society during tie year 1869, with dates when they were received, andhow they icere disposed of. 
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